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soe * . A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 
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1 —— munist leaders—at work and at 
88 5 . ae 5 home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
„ Seren | gives you the picture you won't 
Bac saree ea ese get from the brass-check press— 
—— 5 1 and something of the meaning of 
. . Sf io what is happening to YOU when 
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Dressmakers - 
For America 


Joseph North takes you inte the 

* ( " : shops that paoduce two-thirds of 
2 \\ wae BE ¢ Pee U.S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 
Sal Si — Se and hear their story! 
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‘Books for Gifts 


Two pages of thumbnail reviews 
of books for children and adults, 
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Haguetown H 


STILL Want Lower prices 


indignation against’ the high cost 


JERSEY CITY. — Housewives 


voting in the 1949 municipal elec- 
tions. , : 

That was the conclusion last 
week when Mrs. Rezina Kavin, 
chairman of the Hudson County 
Housewives for Truman, led a dele- 
gation of women to the Jersey City 
commission meeting to get backing 
for a demand that President Tru- 
man pay off on his pre-election 
anti-inflation promises. ) 

ee * * 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ group was 


shrewdly pushed by Hague Demo- 
-crats in the recent presidential 


proper te ask you, as mayor of gur 


machine vote with an appeal to 
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of living. Mass anti-inflation. 
meetings addressed by all Hudson 


Democratic rallies. _ 
But the housewives are ‘women 
as well as Democrats, and Mrs. 


Kavin wrote Eggers: “We feel 1 


city, to .spensor a resection to 
President Truman in order to speed 
the day when lower ‘prices will be 
an accomplished fact.” 

gers and the other city com- 


missioners fell all over themselves 
complying — indicating the Hague 
organization, faced-with a tough 
municipal battle next year, will 
again seek to bolster its regular 


popular issues. 
Anti-Hague forces are expected 
to. be let by John V. Kenny, dissi- 


— eet vere eres 


dent Democrat. 


C10 


Moron as Anti-Union 


JERSEY CITY. — Disciplinary action against Steve 
Moran, state CIO executive secretary, was demanded this 


week as the result of Moran’s 
house Workers Union rally for re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The demand was placed before 
state CIO president Carl Holder- 
man by Meyer Stern, Packinghouse 

Workers district director. 

Stern told Hoelderman his union 
had voted December 3 to affiliate 
with the state CIO council “but 
after they saw the newspaper clip- 
pings (of Moran’s blast against the 
anti-Taft-Hartley rally) they tore 
up their request for affiliation and 
refused to affiliate until such time 
as you correct the damage done by 
Mr. Moran.” x 


THE PACKINGHOUSE leader 
shed additional light on the CIO 
rightwingers’ thinking when he 
revealed he had supported PAC 
and President Truman in the re- 
cent election. -Moran had at- 
_ tacked Stern at great length as a 


Disciplin e 


attempt to prevent a Packin g- 


. 


* 


Wallace supporter — r 

because Stern had led in organ- 

izing- the een repeal 
rally. : 

“Where does Mr. Moran get the 
gumption to tell us we have no 
authority to carry on a campaign 
ageinst the Taft-Hartley Act any- 
where we see fit?“ Stern demanded 
of Holderman. “Mr. Moran, if he 
had any interest in carrying out 
the CIO ‘program, should have 
congratulated us for taking the ini- 
tiative in, organizing our members 
to carry out what the recent CIO 
convention decided. 

“Such irresponsible persons have 
no business representing any sec- 
tion of labor. Of course, I am 
leaving that to you. If no action | . 
is forthcoming I shall be compelled 
to call upon the UPWA-CIO to 
take appropriate action. * 


Evans is Shows; Gedney Doesn't 


YORK —Goon in- 
e a fractured nose 
didn’t stop James Evans and his 
friends from returning to the Ber- 
gonline Ave. mainstem last week to 
sell the New Jersey Worker. 
Dewey Gedney, professional anti- 
Communist who had assaultd Evans 
the week before, never showed up. 


West New York cops sought tem- 


porarily to fill the gap for Gedney, 
but they. didn’t get very far either. 

Police stopped Evans during The 
Worker sale and asked him to come 
into the. nearby 60th St. ann 


station. 

“Didn’t we tell you : ined week you 
have to have a permit to sell this 
paper?” the sergeant asked Evans.. 

“That’s right,” said Evans. “You 
did.” . . 

By that time a half dozen of 
Evans' friends were in the station 
house. 

“I just wanted to see a copy of 
it,” said the cop in charge. 
| He saw it. Then Evans—and his 
comrades—went back to sell. their 
bundie of Workers on Bergenline 


first time in history, over routine| 
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The Real Issue 


secretary of the Civil Rights 


of the Dixiecrats.” 


ground of that terror. 


6 Negro? a 


Jersey. 


* 


Two weeks ago William Patterson, national executive 


Congress, said of the frame- 


up of the Trenton 6 (see story on Page ..): “There is 
terror in New Jersey—New Jersey style, with all the trim- 
mings of a court trial, but just as real as the lynch terror 


The. ee eee incitement areund. a Ne- 
gro cop who shot a white peeping- tom is part of the back- 


The Worker holds no brief for trigger-happy cops. 
But that is not the issue in the Courier-Post’s provocative 
campaign. The Courier pulled out the stops on Arthur 
Jones not because he is a cop, but because he is a Negro. 
Ask yourself: this. question: would the Courier have 
handled the story the way it did if Jones, the cop, had 
been white, and Dunkelberger, the peeping-tom, had been 


Camden is less than 40 minutes’ ride from Tren: 
ton, where six Negroes, today face death in the most 
monstrous murder frameup the state has ever known. 
But the Camden Courier—like the Trenton Times—has 
never printed à word of the weighty evidence showing 
the innocence of the Trenton 

The Newark Star-Ledger buried the unprovoked 1 
lice killing of 19-year old Milton Lang. 

The Elizabeth Daily Journal angrily shouted “Red!” 

_at citizens who demanded ‘an investigation of police bru- 
tality against Negroes in that city. 

When the Camden Courier suppressed the findings 
of the autopsy that revealed James Harmon was killed by 
blood poisoning from a wound over his left eye, Negroes 
and white progressives were angered. 

The Courier’s current performance is even worse. 
Its target here is not merely distortion of the 8 
Camden police brutality against Negroes, but possible 
preparation for a new wave of such brutality. 

It must be protested by every decent citizen of South 


IX. 


J 


TREN TON. — Manuel Cantor, 
chairman of the Mercer County 
Communist Party, this week charged 
the Trenton Times with connivance 
at Board of Education suppression 
of free speech here. 

Cantor condemned the Times for 
announcing a forthcoming sample 
soll on “whether Communists 
should be allowed free speech and 
the right to hold meetings in Tren- 
ton.“ 

“Two of the most fundamental 


Ave. 


rights guaranteed in both the U. S. 


Charge Trenton Paper 
Subverts U.S. Laws 


and New Jersey Constitutions are 
those of free speech and free as- 


sembly,“ Cantor declared. 


“By posing such fundamental 
rights as freedom of speech and 
assembly as subjects for a ‘poll,’ 
the Times is helping to undermine 
the Constitution and encourage 


those who use force and violence to 
destroy it. Communists and all 


other decent Americans will carry 
on the fight to preserve every demo- 


cratic right in Trenton.” 


A NEW JERSEY WOMAN REPORTS 


Hope, — in New Democracies 


Ida Rocklin, Essex County Progressive women’s leader, is now in Ee where 
she was an observer at the recently concluded Budapest convention of the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation. Exe erpts from a letter to her family, — 
here, give a glimpse of Europe's new democracies and their people: 


met © 


| WEDNESDAY We were 
at the station before Budapest by 


and cake, also cognac. They were 
so warm and friendly we forgot all 
about our miserable, cold ride for 
two days and two nights. 
Passports have to be shown at 
entrance and exit in every coun- 
try, as well as declaration of 
money. But we were treated with 
the utmost courtesy. Our baggage 
was not examined or opened, The 
peoples of. the various countries 
regarded us with a great deal of 
curiosity. The papers have given 


us publicity. and in most cases the . ) 


We were met at. the train in 

Budapest by a delegation of Hun- | 
-garian women. A bus took us to 
our Hotel Bristol. Amy and I have 
a magnificent suite consisting of a 
tremendous bedroom and private 
bath. It looks Hke the royal 
(former) suite... . All around us 
in Budapest are devastated and 
‘bombed out buildings, But work- 
men are busy rebuilding all 
over. 

THURSDAY—Sessions (of the 


im the House of Parliament. It is 
ue de ee 


People, , know. BFF Ads 


translated immediately. We heard 
the report of the president of the 
WIDF, Mme. Cottin of France. In 
the afternoon there was discussion 
on the report. : 

At 5 pm. we were told there was : 
a reception outside for all the del- 


egates. We went outside and if I | 


live to be 100 I shall never forget 
the sight, that greeted us, 4 — 


The House of Parlament i 

: situated, in a tremendous square. | , 
| The square was filled with a solid 
world conference) are being held 


ee 8 


A 


Shooting Is 


+ 


vocations based on the fatal shoot- 
ing of a white peeping-tom by a 


Negro rookie cop. 


Ryan denied it. 

But the fact is that on the morn- 
ing of the paper’s sensational sec- 
ond-day play of the shooting, Ugly 


Courier reading busriders here. 
Others, better versed in newspaper 
propaganda technique, were indig- 
nant at Oe Courier’s veiled incite- 


ments. 


IMMEDIATE ‘ OBJECT of the 
newspaper campaign is Patrolman 
Arthur Jones, who shot Herbert R 
Dunkelberger, 40, as Dunkelberger 
grappled with another cop, Patrol- 
man John Ferry, after an auto- 
mobile chase Friday night. 

~The Courier-Post, which tradi- 


|tionally plays down. police violence 
broke the shooting with 


in this city, . 
a nve - column page one headline, 
decked by two main stories that 
occupied four feet of column type 
on the front page and page two. 
The second day stories took up 
74 column inches—more than six 


umn inches of pictures, on the first 
two pages. 

The New Jersey edition of th 
Philadelphia Inquirer, which re- 
ceives wide circulation here, de- 
voted three and a half inches to 
the story on page 29. 


ment of the affray is a two-column, 
three-line headline—“Victim of 
Called Model Mate, 
Employe displayed prominently 
over a. photograph of the police- 


en to be a Negro. 

By the second day the Courter 
had dropped the called“ and its 
three · calumm headline read: Ein 
Defend Model Man.“ 

Buried at the very end of tne 
Courier’s six-foot story is the fact 
that the “model man”—Dunkel- 

rger—was listed by Philadelphia 
police as ‘having a police record 
stretching back to 1927. Convic- 
tions on his record were said by 
Acting Chief Lentz to include man- 
receiving stolen goods. | 

IN A CITY .notorious for its po- 
lice brutality, especially against Ne- 
groes, the Courier has never given 


shooting. 


years ago when Detective Clarence 
Arthur beat up a man resisting ar- 
rest for smoking on a bus. Arthur— 
since dismissed from the police 
torce—is also a Negro. | 
But the Courier has never printe* 
che facts in the mysterious death 


lof James Harmon, 30-year-old Ne- 


gro construction worker, who never 
returned home alive after his arrest 
last March on no charge by Cam- 
den police.. Harmon died at Lake- 
land Hospital three weeks later from 


his left eye. 
And to this day the Courier has 
never printed the criminal record 


lof Police Sergeant John v. Wilkie, 
stil awaiting trial- with two other 
| Camden cops for the near-death 
4 beating of Magnus sou a Allan- 
| tue City Negro. 


6— 


— 


~ streamed down our — 
I have attended conventions be- 
fore but have never experienced 


| the emotion I felt at this demon: 
tration. All the feeling of s.lib- 
erated people who have lived un- 


der à fascist regime—and | whose 
prisoned for 16 years (he wW 


6168 100 


CAM DEN. settee the Camden Coarier- Post 8 a wave of 1 against . 
e ?” That is the question put by the New Jersey Worker this week to Frank Ryan, 


editor of the Courier - Post newspapers, after an unprecedented series of front-page pro- 
„ -AN-EDITORIAL 


anti-Negro talk was rife among 


feet—of type, together with 32 col- 


~TYPICAL of the Courier’s treat- 


man, Jones, clearly showing the 


slaughter, indecent exposure and 


such treatment to any other police 


Nearest approach to u was three 


blood poisoning of a wound over 


president, Ferenc Rakosi, was un- 
12 e 


die 


ed Ban “ba yak gach erat pny Np cee are fo an’: 
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By Elwood M. Dean 

2 Note: lt appears that some interest was 3 by ‘He's Like 
This’ on Dec. 5. The subject. was inter- marriage. Any readers interest- 
ed in a continuation of the discussion are encouraged to wwrite us 
their opinions. The question bears more attention than has hereto- 
fore been devoted to it. It’s a question about which many are con- 
cerned but few seem 15 have 3 Let’s hear 3 from our readers. 


[HE little 1 apartment in an the Newark 
| Star-Ledger thinks I shouldn't live, houses three peo- 
ple. That's an average of one room per person and makes 


us somewhat better off than many people we know. 
Two-thirds of the occupants of our home are female. There's 
Jeannette the big girl, Jenifer the little girl, and me. Since the great 
majority of the family is female I think I might well devote some time 
to the woman question. It’s a big question! We'll only be able to 
tackle a little bit of it. (Lack of space and lack of knowledge:) Let's 
“kick-off”: on the aspect of male chauvinism. 
Male superiority theories, like those of white sage 
superiority, are deeply imbedded evils. Male chau- - os 
vinism is more widespread even than white chauvin- [ga = 
ism, and in many cases is harder to get at. Comrade Be. = a7 
Foster sounded the alarm at the 14th National Con- 
vention of the CPUSA. He said that “in spite of 
our position for full equality of women with men“ 
the Party “is afflicted with false and harmful con- 0 
. cepts.” Bee 
I find it * easy to be highly principled in 
discussion on the equality of women. It’s also com- 
paratively simple for us men to “martyr” ourselves 
‘by performing certain household chores from time to 55 and feeling 
proud for a week. Such pride is readily replenished. 

Our task in combatting male superiority goes Sar beyond the few 
“considerations” we might make in our own homes. There is, for 
example, the. matter of having one’s wife as one’ political equal, re- 
gardiess of respective political development. ‘For isn’t it usually our 
wives, sisters and mothers’ toward whom we display our most crass 


chauvinism? Tes, brethren, it’s our private lives —_ expose us most! 


But the solutions lie far beyond that. 
OW it’s very true that male Communists or ‘Jeft-progressives. will 
be more sensitive, generally, to the woman question than other 
men. That's why we may readily delude ourselves as to the degree 
we understand it. The tough part comes with the understanding that 
male chauvinism is essentially a social rather than an individual sick- 
ness. : 

Let's take the notion that women “feel” or “sense” their way 
through problems instead of thinking them through. Despite the 
Ph. D’s who expound this theory, it just ain't so, fellas, it just ain't 
so! What often appears to be intuition is actually the ability to reach 
a quick decision based on hard experience. If we men had to over- 
come such an obstacle as male superiority, we'd develop a keener sense 
of observation, too. It's a matter of necessity mothering invention. 

As a Negro I know it's simpler to recognize white chauvinism and 
develop personal means of combatting it than it is to explain it or 
polemize upon it. Being a Negro in the United States develops mental 
equipment which can swiftly recognize and cut through certain of 
the hazards of Jimcrow. So it is with women and male superiority. 
It forces the development of additional mental equipment. 

O let us take the matter of being a housewife. Our social, economic 

and political traditions over the ages have been combined to 
women’s disfavor. Centuries of oppression have forced women into 
the status of being the servants of men. “A man’s home is his castle.” 
Shouldn't that be “a family’s home is its castle?” That would assign 
an equal role to the wife.. The home is as much her “castle” as her 
husband’s. 

Bourgeois custom claims that the man earns the money and his 
wife “runs the home.” Even that claim isn’t really true because she is 
supposed ‘to run it according to the man’s wishes. ‘This. ig in fact | 
not different from slavery. In the case of slavery the master “feeds” 
the slave and the slave does the work. Quite an exchange, isn’t it? 


Well, the battle has been fought out to the extent that childless 


wives are now “permitted” (bourgeois society is still reluctant to admit 
that women fought for this right) to have “careers.” 
No, sir! Mothers must stay at home and raise their own children! 
The gimmick is that our social scheme (capitalism) has most mothers 
boxed in. They can't afford to send their children to nursery schools 
even if their husbands agree. Therefore we go without the contribu- 
tions of millions of capable women. 
4— the pitifully small number of women in our national and 
state legislatures, Imagine how many progressive changes women 
legislators (in numbers comparable to men) could affect. 
You know, there are hundreds of thousands of women who just 


have no inclination or aptitude for housework. And brother, who 


can blame them! Most such women find themselves straight jacketed 


into a miserable lifetime. Their husbands are dissatisfied with the 


housework and both their husbands. and our society force them to 
continue a hopelessly sorry job. “ae 

After we have said that socialism is the only answer, let's ask 
what can be done now to move in the direction of solution. aah 

The fundamental point is that the oppression of women is harm- 
ful to men and the whole of society. The woman question is man’s 


problem. Remember, ee we made the denen ee, we are 


the a 


Jersey Worker because 
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But mothers? 


AN REPORTS 


: | breakfast with us—two exquisitely 
their traditional dress, 


. q 8. yabasakew Wil 8 1 


neren nenen rr 


tiny women, beautifully formed in 


Greek women soldiers direct 
ovi | Seat women whe were oe: 
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. Youth Goes 


Fust, Ford 
Man Writes _ 


Editor, New Jersey sack: 

I am writing to the New 
it: 
seems the UAW officials don’t 
care to do anything about the in- 
human speedup at the Wes plant 
here. 

This is a place where nobody over 
30 is hired for production work, be- 
cause-after that age men are con- 
sidered. “too old” to keep up with 


D so, the young men working 


5 : jhere—and that includes me—are 


going to be old men in five or six 
years unless something is done to 
stop the speedup. 


WHEN THE COMPANY opened 
the Metuchen works last year they 
announced they would employ 2,500 |, 
men. ‘They never did have more 
than 2,300, but now they are down 
to 1,700 men still turning out the 
same amount of cars as when they 
had 2,300, e 
The turnover is terrific. Any man 
who has stuck it out for six months 
has pretty near top seniority in the 
department. Workers quit by the 
dozens... When they are first hired 
on they can’t believe the rate is 
the regular one they are expected 
to turn out, so they wait out a week 
for things to ease up. It never does. 
In my department, wet sanding, 
we are expected to complete 240 
care & day. I wonder if. Walter 
Reuther knows what it means to 
sand down a rear door every two 
minutes without stepping. The 
metal filers have it even tougher. 


THE MAIN REASON the workers 
here voted for the union was to do 
something about the speedup and 
related grievances, such as time off 


P 


the UAW international representa- 
tive, and John McIntyre, the presi- 
dent of Local 906, now say they 
don’t care how fast the line goes 
“as long as the company puts 
enough men on it.” But 30 cars an 
‘hour is still one every two minutes. 
Meanwhile the company has cut 
down on the number 1 men work- 
ing here. 


The men are sick of promises 
and delays. I have seen men in 
wet sanding relieve themselves 
richt dn the floor —with the fore- 
man watching — because they are 
not allowed to leave the line te 
| go te the toilet. But Smajo, the 
boss, doesn’t seem to mind that 
as long as the men don’t go away 
from the line. 


I worked two years in the steel 
mills and, believe me, the open 
hearth was never as bad as Ford’s 
speedup. A FORD WORKER. 


They are so courageous and know 
that victory will be theirs in the 


role our government is playing. 
We Americans feel very humble 
in the face of all the suffering: 


these people have gone through | 


‘and are going through now. We 


little considering the job ahead of 
us. So mach depends on us and 
what we deo in our own country to 
try to stem the horrible war and 
suffering we are—our government 
is—. inflicting on the peoples of. 
the world. ... : | 

Here in Hungary, there is a 
richness and feeling of security : 
and hope for the future. Food and 
clothing are plentiful. There is no 


| rationing. They are rebuilding | 
their destroyed balldings and’ are || 
full of hope and confidence in |} 


what they are doing toward 
et security, it A 


NA 
8 aulas as of 
2 ys t . . * 


any 


by? 


* 


longer welding, ‘soldering,. filing and 


to go to the toilet, etc. Morgan, 


end. They are all conscious of the 


feel as though. we have done. very | 


Strike,’ 
LINDEN —Department 


ordered by a general membership 
meeting of the local, which adopted 
an anti ‘speedup motion by Frank 
Witkas, Progressive leader and 
founding president of Local 596. 


Object of the department meet- 
ings is to check the men’s idea of 
a “fair day’s work” ag current 
GM speedup practice, and to file 
department e in a body 
next. week, | 


Failure of. ie o curb 
speedup either by reducing the car 
rate or adding to job— manpower 
will result in a strike’ vote, the 
membership resolution 


| THE PLANT is: operating with a 


working force. of 2,400 men, ‘a re- 
duction ‘of 40 percent from its 1947 
personnel. Second shift operations 
were éliminated last January with 
lay-offs for 1,400 workers. 

The body shop is ow turning out 
44 cars an hour. Although new 
models are much: larger, requiring 


other operations, there has been no 
reduction. in operations ‘per hour 


Plant ‘Mishaps’ 


vestigation into industrial speedup 
has been demanded by Arthur 


accidents here last week. 

The accidents, one of which was 
fatal, both occurred around the 
shift changeover period—indicating, 


were caused by. fatizue due to in- 
creased. speedup: conditions. 

Sherman G. Covey, 19, was killed 
at 12708 a. m. when he came in con- 
tact with an exposed 440 volt mo- 
norail at the Vinylite department 
of the Baleite Corporation, Piccata- 
way Township. 


Pont plant here three workers on 
the midnight to 7 a. m. shift were 


dent happened close to the end of 
the shift. The: men were treated at 
Middlesex wary e | 


just outside the plant area, were® 


— SPEEDUP TOLL? — 


Ask Probe of 


Brown, chairman of the Middlesex 
| County Communist Party, to deter-. 
mine the cause of two serious plant 


Brown said, the possibility they 


The following night at the du 


overcome by acid fumes. The acci- 


Cot S * dup or vy 2 
GM Men Vote 


meetings of UAW Local 595 


this week began preparing action against speedu at the 
big General Motors-plant here. The meetings, held dail ly 


demanded of each worker by the 


company. 
The local executive board last 


UAW conference of all BOP (Buick- 


. Press Patter | 


By Gay Padula 


week? Lou will—when we 
hit our 6,000 circulation in New 
Jersey. Right now we're at the 
4,200 mark. . . and 200 new subs 
between now and Xmas will keep 
us right on schedule toward the 
Big Day. ... 

Farm and Essex have been do- 
ing a real job. The Essex County 
Foster Brigade was launched at a 


Pittman as guest of honor—and 
the Brigaders rounded out the 
event by getting 45 subs that same 
weekend. . Essex is hitting for 
2,000 Worker readers in we cata 
by Jan, 15. 

i Ghia tis quanta tee 8 

or is it country? Since the first 
of the month they’ve rolled up 
42 subs. . .. Farm’s Irving Po- 
tash Brigade, by the way, has 
challenged Mercer County’s 
Leon Joseph Brigade. Say 
anything, Mercer? : : 

Asbury Park is right up there 
. . Paced by Ruth Kaplan (with 
seven subs out just last Sunday 
out of a route by 10) they've 
turned half of their 50 route 
readers into subscribers this 
month. n. _ 

* 


DWB. AFFAIRS are scheduled 
in Union, Bergen and Pasasie 
Counties. How about Hudson, 
Addlesen and Camden? 


And how about some old- 
fashioned — socialist competition? 


subscriptions) through the N. J. 
Worker office—216 Halsey Street; 
Newark. 


3 hint been leading the 
country since the sub drive 
started. . . but this week we've 
down to 5th place. ... Sure, it’s 
temporary. Our DWB Brigades 
are out to put us right back on 
‘top of the ladder .. reading a 
four-page New Jersey section. 


Friday, Dec. 31 


a from . F. M. ull all hours 


N Tunis Mansion 


* Bergen St., Newark 
| Get your reservations —. 


The New Jersey State Communist 


RING OUT THE OLD 


„ Tickets eam be purchishd at New 
inn! wi hol ap cag Newark, 2 the Modern Backshop, 
15 ue mie, mae Newark, * e en dee “Party d . 


5 Ear 0 ben * 0 6 


Party invites you to 


New Year’s 
Eve 
N 
2 Daneing 
0 Entertainment 
te Fine Foods 
2 Refreshments 


rr 


Want to see a four-page - 
New Jersey section every 


month went on record demanding a 


Oldsmobile-Packard) plants to co-~ 
ordinate action — GM in a 


breakfast last Sunday, with John 


4 


You can route your challenge (and | 


* 


* 


* 
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SAVOLD-CHARLES BOUT WOULD SETTLE IT 


TIE OFFICIAL “WINNER” is the guy e on 1 tie floor . (lett), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering the fallen Bruce Woodcock until 2 foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of a lot sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 
(right) is the man who most merits a rack at the title, having easily TKO’d big Joe Baski last week at 
the Garden. To end all the confusion, however, how about an elimination Savold-Charles fight? 


Braves Get Williams, 
Young Negro Pia 


The Boston Braves have 
made good on their promise 
by signing a young Negro 
player for ‘development in 


their farm system, the Daily 
Worker learned yesterday. He is 
Waldon Williams, 19, former James 
Monroe High School star who lives 
in the Bronx. The signing makes 
the National League champions the 
third of the 16 big league teams to 
end discrimination. The Brooklyn 
Dodgers and Cleveland Indians were 
. first and second in breaking through 
the long time disgrace of our na- 
tional pastime. 


Williams is an infielder, currently 
standing five feet, 10 inches and 
weighing 159 pounds. He led the 
Monroe team in batting, for two 
straight years, hitting over .400. He 
graduated from school last Febru- 
ary, and during the summer received 
a secret tryout by the Braves, so 
impressing Boston scout Russell 
with his hitting and fielding that 
“potential big league star” was filed 
on the report. 


Interviewed yesterday by the 
Daily Worker, Williams said he was 
to report to the Braves’ Florida 
training camp in March and would 
be assigned to one of Boston’s minor 
league farm teams from there. 
Asked how he felt about i cnances 
of making the grade, he said: 

“I thiik I can make the grade. 
Ot course, Pm not foolish enough to 
think I’m ready for the varsity now, 

Lut I feel I can make good in the 
minors and come up as I develop. 
I’m only nineteen, so I have a little 
time, haven’t I?” 

“How do you feel ahouk the 
chance,” I asked, Did it ‘surprise’ 
vou?“ 

7 es." he said with youthful en- 
thusiasm, it sure did. I feel simply 
wonderful about it it's the 
biggest thing that ever happened 
to me, of course. It was such a big 


introduce myself to Jackie Robinson 
and ask him for some advice. He 
Was very encouraging and helpful.” 


“What big league team was your 
favorite before all this happened,” 
I asked. 


He laughed. 
all that’s changed now!” 

I asked him whether he was glad 
it was Boston that signed him 
rather than Brooklyn or Cleveland, 
the two teams that had already 
ended discrimination. 


m very happy it was a new 
team besides Brooklyn or Cleve- 
land,“ he said seriously. “I feel it’s 
more important that a new team, 
that is, one without any Negro 
players, signed me for a tryout.” 

Young Williams lives at 854 East 
167 Street with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Williams, 2 brother and 
a sister. 

“My father works as a plasterer,” 
he said. “After I graduated school 
I got a job playing tenor Saxophone 
in Joe Martin's band, which plays 
in New Haven. I kept playing ball 
whenever I could, around sandlots. 
I guess Robinson and Doby and 
Campanella and Paige making the 
majors has made young Negro ath- 
letes more hopefull than they used 
to be, when before that there was 
no real future in it.“ 

As for his brief musical career: 

“Oh, I don’t care about that any 

more! Baseball is the big thing 
now!” He smiled. “I can always. 
toot the horn for fun during the 
offseason. But now m going to 
keep in shape. No lzte hours, no 
smoking or drinking. It's my chance 
and I mean to be as ready as I 
possibly can be.“ 
“ He said he was a first basernan at 
‘Monroe, but was tried out as a 
second baseman by Boston. III 
Play first, second or the outfield,” 
he said, “wherever they think I best 
belong. „ 

I‘reminded him that he had a 
famous predecessor. from Monroe 


ied gat 50 Narr e that I went 


High who also eyed, first 
there. 


= ee a Vig? 
* — * 8 


“Who’s that?“ he asked. 

“Hank Greenberg.” 

“Oh, of course! I don’t know how 
I forgot him. Just excited talking 
about all this. Why, we had a Hank 
Greenberg Day at the Polo Grounds 


Monroe went to pay tribute to him.” 


ever be as good as Greenberg.” 

Reached by phone at Monroe 
High, baseball coach Zisser ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the news. 

J just heard about it yesterday,“ 
he said. “I didn’t see it in the papers. 
He is a little light for long distance 
hitting while on the team here, but 
he was a very good high school 


player and better than avérage as 


a hitter. He was dependable, con- 
scientious and always trying. I 
would rate him high in adaptability 
and the ability to learn. He-is very 
bright, though a little shy and ret- 
icent. A fine: young man, with all 


the good characteristics. I was very 


fond of him and certainly wish him 
the best of luck.” 


IT WAS PREXY Lou Perini, one 
of three new owners, who bought 


the Braves two years ago, who indi- 


cated recently that Boston would 
follow Brooklyn and Cleveland in 
introducing full democracy into 
their organization, He said the 
Braves. were scouting Negro players 


and meant business. 

There has been agitation for. some 
time in the old abolition city for 
the Braves. and Red. Sox to sign 
Negro players. Sports columnist 
Dave Egan of the “Globe,” who 
swung into the e 
discrimination’ yea: 

a consistent needler 
teams, frequently putting the ques- 
tion of democracy bluntly into print. 
A few years ago the Boston Red Sox 


P 


| went through the motions of giving 


Jackie Robinson a tryout at Fenway 
cig before he was signed by Brook- 
11 he never heard 


N e 4 1 ran 45 
SEIARATE NAR SI, an nme 


from them. 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


be they National or American League inclined. 
-chanically lump all fans into the same pot—and Tve a suspicion that 


two summers ago; everyone from 
“The Dodgers! But 


HOW ABOUT IT, RED SOX? 


THERE IS MUCH baseball stuff to be hot stoved 
over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major - 


league winter meetings. But of first importance to 
Worker readers is the Boston Braves signing of Waldon Williams, 19- 
year-old Negro prospect from James Monroe High and until last 
February graduation-time that Bronx —— s second baseman in the 


inter-scholastic league. 


This is cheering news to all baseball fans—to all Boston rooters 
But one can’t me- 


with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 
those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 
Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have n 
the boat again. « 


No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how badly clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, 
Robinson was brought to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by some 
Negro reporters. The Bosox were put on the spot, had no alternative 
other than to give Robinson a formal tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 
Branch Rickey yielded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue 

democracy in our “National” Fans it was Robinson with whom 


‘he made his first move. 


It was then that the Boston public first got wind of the fact that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn’t mounted in direct proportion to Jackie’s sul Muent successes 
on the balifield of ‘organized baseball in sparking the Montreal Royals 
and Dodgers to their 46 and 47 pennants. When old Rudy York 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Robinson’s presence at that position would’ve meant for the 
club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


Now, WITH. WALDON’S signing by. the Braves, onus once more 
falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
Yawkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that’s what 
it is with only three out of 16 major league teams.signing Negro talent) 
or does he intend to have his scouts sign up all talent regardless of a 
man's color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston's fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they're in business to 
win pennants, The hiring of any young player, Negro or white, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success is now the credo of the 
Braves’ front office.. Aside from the question of busting’ Jimcrow, it’s 
also the touchstone to fattened box office profits: AS Robinson and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the Brooklyn chain, Bou 
and Paige in the Cleveland organization. 


It would be naive to imagine that this last isn't of N 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logie 
to what is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely, 
the making of much money. Only the more forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession, like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 


He laughed. “I don’t think I would to buck the majority of reactionaries who still oppose N entranee of 


Negro players in the great game of baseball, 


LET THE RED SOX fans, the fans in Chicago, Detroit, Phila. 
delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 
follow through on the signing of young Waldon Williams. By de- 
manding the same for the teams which they support (at. outrageously 
high prices)—let the wedge driven into the Jimcrow walls by Robin- 
son, Doby, Campanella, Newcombe, Paige and Williams be. driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 
common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a Negro on the basket- 
ball, football and track fields. 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 
does stop being “news”—until that time is there a shameful ‘scar on 
the face of a game beloved the nation over by millions and millions 
of democratic-minded sports fans. 


ot the two 


With the young college basket - 


ball season hogging the headlines, 


here’s one gent whom you can be 


certain will be subject of much 


headlines himself before long. 

He's “Easy” Ed MacAuley, phe- 
nomenal 6-8 center of the great’ 
St. Louis team which walked off 
with the National Invitation tour- 
ney last March against the na- 
tion’s top quintets. 

St. Louis hasn’t lost a game in 
the early sched le yet, and While 
undefeated seasons are pretty 
much of a rarity for even the 
greatest of. basketball aggregations, 
Macauleys tremendous talents 
guarantee that if any team will 
go through the season ‘unbeaten. 


St. Louis stands best chance of 
doing it. | ; 


The- St. ‘Stateless come into 
Maidson ‘Square Garden against : 
Long Island University Jan. 11, to 
give New Work hoop addicts an- 
other look at what makes them— 


Progressives Demand | The Lead in 
| ‘Make Truman Our National 


EDITION | P — cole P ants > att 


| | 
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Denied Sp ying; Then Switched 
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A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 
munist leaders—at work and at 
home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
gives you the picture you won't 
get from the brass-check press— 
and something of the meaning of 
JJ aT * what is happening to YOU when 
3 —— 5 these 12 men can be tried for what 
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~ Dressmakers 
For America 


Joseph North takes you into the 
shops that produce two-thirds of 


«ll | U Was ee 5 b SS U. S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 


aeece 0 
neee 
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and hear their story! 
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Books for Gifts 
Two pages of thumbnail reviews 
of books for children and adults. 


ft The Neediest Fa 


* 

* 
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A short story by 
Walter Frisbie 


All this and other pages of features 
‘for home-makers, a page for kids, 
‘columns by Howard Fast, Ted 
. | , 7 | ; Tirsley, Barnard Rubin; eomics 
| 3 . 3 ‘ : Cy ; ; i | . | , 5 ak . f 0 oe j | : 788 a : 2 : 
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Steel Union Round-Up 


“Wen on Move for Union 
Democracy, Higher Wages 


STEUBENVILLE, 0.—Local 1190, USA-CIO, 3 up 
its local president, Amedia, by a 3 to 1 vote when he ordered 
the immediate re- instatement of two grievance committee- 


2 


GARY,’ Ind —Raising the battle-cry of „Make the Demoerats Keep Their Promise,“ 
the Progressive Party of Lake County has announced plans for mobilizing Calumet resi- 
deiits to demand action from the fortheomin g 81st Congress as wer as ae State n 


ture. Among the plans discussed S- 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 70 TRUMAN: TIME TQ PAY OFF! 


pe Cow * 5 


at a recent post-election conference ö 
Was a proposal for a people's lobby 
to attend sessions of the City 
Council to demand enactment of | 


progressive ordinances. 5 


Immediate focal point is a post- 
card campaign to President Tru- 
man demanding that he keep his 
campaign pledges. Two sets of 
postcards in thousands of copies 
ars being circulated, one dealing 


with · Truman's peace pledges, the 


other with his promises on labor's 
rights and security. 


One card reminds Truman of his : 


promises on Taft-Hartley, price 
controls and housing, urging com- 
plete and speedy repeal of Taft- 


Hartley, restoration of Wagner Act 
and price controls; enactment of |. 


low cost housing, FEPC and anti- 
politax legislation. 

The other card quotes Truman’s 
pre-election ‘Brooklyn speech, in 
which he said, “It is the duty of 
the President to consider and study | 
every possible approach to the 
heart and understanding of the 
Soviet leaders... So long as I am 
President the door will not be 
closed. I will always explore every 
possible means, no matter how dif- 
ficult or unconventional, for reach- 
ing agreement. 

The reverse side of this card ad- 
dresses the President: ‘Remember? 
Time to Pay Off Why do you now 
refuse to enter direct negotiations 
with the Soviet leaders? Why do 
you still keep the bdhkers and gen- 
erals in the Cabinet and United 
Nations? What happened to your 
talk of a Vinson Mission? A Peace 
Offensive Is Not Offensive to the 
People! Don’t betray your elec- 
tion pledges!” 

Both cards are issued in the form 
of IO0Us by Truman to the people, 
who are now turning them in to be 
paid off. Wherever these cards“ 
have been circulated, they have 
met with welcome response. 

Postcards and additional infor- 
mation about the 
Piedges” campaign may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Progres- 
sive Party at Post Office Box 876, 
Gary, Indiana, according to Law- 
rence Meskimen, 
Chairman o that. party. 


Local 1010 ct 
Rights Parley 


Indiana Harbor, 
1010, CIO United Steelworkers at 


Inland Steel, joined hands with a 


score of national group and work- 
ing class organizations of the Cal- 
umet region in common defense of 
civil rights and protection of for- 
eign born by electing three dele- 
gates to attend the National Son- 
ference for Protection of ow 
Born. 

The eonferetice was held in Chi- 
cago on December [1th and 12th. | 

Local 1010’s membership has a 
large number of Mexican, Polish 
and other Slavworkers. The union 
sent. Frank Gordon, Russell Wil- 
liams and Carl Sellers as its dele- 
eee. ; * 


Season’ s r | 


Your Calumet editor and 
his staff joins with the Na- | 
tional Editorial Board of | 
The Worker. in wishing all 

ders of the Calumet 


Merry e 1 


. and a. 
“Happy New reer 


ee 


Keep- Tour- 


Lake County 


Ind.: - Local 


Let's see the paper tell more about 
these things. 


the reader's suggestion and in- 
vites all readers to send in letters 


* 


"STATES * — 


THE U.S: THAT ie 
value., 1 N 


100 


meet 


Sponsored as a Public Service by Progressive Party of Lake 
Reproduction of one of the IOUs bearing Truman pledges to the voters, now being 
eirculated among Calumet residents for “cashing in” by mailing them to the President. 


10Us remind Truman of his peace pledges and his promises to labor on civil rights and 
security, and urged he keep them in full. 


em bie — 


J. Neat TQUMAN . . N. THE VOTERS OF 
Trey deer A AG 


SECURE THEM: — 


—®men, Charles Palmer and Harold 


5 N * 
e 


Neer 


“It ia the duty of the President, to copier and sadly ¢rery posse approach to the 
heart and understanding of the Soviet leaders. 


“So long us I am President the door will not be closed. „ 
eee 


for reaching agreement. 


eee reels e oe 


Dear Editor: 


I saw a man buried alive under 
26 feet of wet sand and come up 
alive. It all happened a couple of 
weeks ago, when a construction 
worker for the contractor who 
has a 2% million dollar sewer job 
for the Gary Works, was working 
in a deep pit in the central mills. 

He had just stuck his head 
into a sewer pipe half filled with 
water when the sides of the pit 
caved in on him. He was able to 
get enough air through the pipe 

to barely keep him alive during 
the half hour it took to dig him 
out. 

This man was lucky. But others 
weren't so lucky. Like the two 
painters killed in the West Mills 
and the guy buried alive in the 

. open hearths who came up ready 
for a marble slab. | 

It’s a story that down 't get 


| into the safety reports of Car- 


negie-Tllinois, because some of the 


Wants Mill News 
DEAR EDITOR; ä 

Why doesn’t your paper tell about 
the eonditions we work under in the 
mills? 
The foremen are . more 
cocky and the bosses are figuring 
out new ways of getting more work 
done with less men, and in less 
time. Don’t some of the men realize 
they’re working themselves out of 
jobs? . 
The union isn’t lifting a aa 
about grievances anymore the way. 


can lose an arm on the job, but 
does the union do anything about 
it? Not so anybody would know it. 


GARY TINMILL WORKER 
Editor's Note: — The Calumet | 
Edition of The Worker ‘accepts 


I. tim mill worker, as well as dealing 


ers are assured that their letters 
or other . contributions, : ‘such * 


‘along the lines proposed by the 
with any subject you wish. Read - 


it used to in the old days. A man 


‘stories, drawings, poems, ete 
be g ‘every Pomelo 


WORKER WRITES OF DEATH. IN 
CARNEGIE. ILLINOIS MILLS — 


men involved work for outside 
contractors. But behind that is 
Carnegie speed-up. Because Car- 
negie’s contracts invite -or prac- 
tically require speed-up. When 
steel bosses see painters working 
on tracks where cranes are run- 
ning, or men digzing in sand 
pits without protection of shore- 
ing or pilings, they usually shrug 
their shoulders and say, Too bad, 
but if anything happens, it isn’t 
our fault!” 

The guy who was buried alive 
was back on the job the next day. 
There were still no safeguards to 
prevent another such accident. He 
was back on the job because 
Christmas was coming and he’s 
got kids; there weren’t any safe- 
guards because that takes time, 
and time costs money, and the 
steel trust and®#their hired con- 
tractors aren’t in business for 
their health. The same old story. 

—Carnegie-Illinais Worker. 


—— ete 


5 
if | 
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sideration. Letters from the 
Mills” will be a regular feature of 
each edition—something you don’t 
see in Steel Labor“ !). 


* * 


Women Unemployment 


In Gary 
DEAR EDITOR: 

A sign of the times is the conta 
state employment office in Gary 
and the growing lines of jobless 
now applying for “Club 20” member- 
ship, If you are a regular visitor, 
you realize that the majority of the 

unemployed are women, 75 percent 
of whom are Negro women. 2 

The mills are not hiring women. 
If you are white, an attempt is 
made to hire you out as a sales or 
office clerk where salaries will weeny, 
meet your needs. 


If you happen to be Negro, you 


are called to a special interviewer 


apply for mill 
know the mills rarely hire 
| women (except as an ‘occasional 
|sweeper). 

Nor do they expect the intervietster 
e Wo gel en Ger joule” even" . 


ROU 


County, P. O. Box 876, Gary, Indiana «qe 
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| HOW THIS EDITION 
IS FINANCED 


The Calumet Edition of The 
Worker appears once each month 
te provide special service and 
coverage for the Calumet region. 

Three thousand copies are dis- 
tributed at. steel mill gates and 
in communities. The cost of pub- 
lishing the special pages and the 
extra 3,000 run is met entirely by 
the contributions of its readers. 

Your dollar will help continued 
publication and distribution of 
this paper. Send contributions to 
James West, 1088 Broadway, Gary; 
Ind. 


Worker in the mail every week, 
including this special edition, sub- 
scribe at the special rate of $2.00 
for a year. Use the convenient 
form elsewhere in The Worker. 

. ee 
the face of the Christmas n 
They do expect to be offered jobs 
as domestics. at pre-war wage levels 


i—in Chicago! 


When I came away from my iast 
visit, the girl with me told me how 
lucky I was to get $20 a week. She 
wasn’t eligible for it because she 
was a domestic worker. And the 
two young Negro women ahead of 
me in the line were told they were 
not entitled to unemployment bene- 
fits because they had not earned 


‘enough during the year! 


MEMBER-IN-GOOD-STANDING, 
CLUB “20.” 


Likes The Worker 


EDITOR, CALUMET WORKER 
DEAR SIR: 


I've seen your men standing at 
the gates in freezing weather to 
pass out The Worker. That's what 
made me read it in the first place. 
I like your paper, it speaks the 
truth. Enclosed is one dollar to 
keep up the good work. Don’t pub- 
lish my name. I work at Inland 


Steel. 
(name withheld) 
Supports Joe Cook 


DEAR SIR: 55 : 
I read in ‘The Worker that Joe 


* * 


3 ese —— As Sede 


* 


To make sure you receive The | 


| Baker. 


These men had been 9 
removed from office because they 


had circulated petitions for Henry 
[Wallace early this year. 


District director Paul Rusen and 
Staff Representatve John Phalen 
‘have threatened suspension and re- 
taliation, but the local remains firm 


bers to their political freedoms. 
Palmer has announced his candi- 
dacy against Distrtict Director Rus- 


en. 


* 


CHICAGO, III. — Joseph Cook, 
president of Valley Mold Local, has 
announced that he will again seek 
election as International Teller. 
Among the many locals nominating 
him is Local 1014, Gary. As in his 
previous campaign, Cook will cham- 
pion the right of representation in 
top leadership for the union’s Ne- 
gro members who make up 20 per- 
cent of the membership. 


* 

COATESVILLE, Pa.—-The mem- 
bership of Lukenwald Local 2295, 
USA-CIO, overwhelmingly rejected 
a demand that one of its officers 
halt his political activity or resign 
from office. The target for the at- 
tack by a union-busting group was 
John Gillespie, chairman. of the lo- 
cal’s grievance committee, and until 


the National Steelworkers Commit- 
tee for Wallace. 

The effort to remove Gillespie was 
viewed also as an attempt to pre- 
vent him for running for distriet 


attempt, his nomination appears 


| assured. 


*. : 
NEW. KENSINGTON, Pa—The 
membership of Aluminum Local 302 
rejected a trial committee's recom- 
mendation to expel six former offi- 
cers who had. been. suspended by 
Phil Murray for conducting a mili- 
tant fight: not to Murray’s liking. 
The membership 
rights ‘of their former officers to 
remain in the union and continue 
their fight. 

* 
KALAMAZOO, Mich. —Some 700 
men and women members of Local 
3619 USA-CIO, have been on strike 
against the Shakespeare Company 


are demanding a substantial wage 
increase, a cut-down on the 90-day 
probationary periold (during which 
the pay is 70 cents an hour); and 
the right of employes to appeal 
management penalties. Steel locals 


everywhere are urged to support 


= strike until. an is won. 


INDUSTRY TAKES . 


ANOTHER VICTIM 


age 40, of 3789 Tyler, died from in- 


lodge something 


mechanism of the he 


bull-dozer 


Foundry — in East Chicago. 
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members who have alxays been 
among the very first to join and 
bung the union, Support Joe Oock! 


THE. ‘WORKER. 


Send ‘all material, letters and 
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defended the 


GARY, Ind.—William Lee Crane, 


was driving at the American Steel 


more words and talk about equal 

rights and. no action! : 
It's time steelworkers got N 
to advance the rights of the Negro 


in defending the rights af its meni- 


recently on leave as Chairman of . 


director of District 7. Despite the 


here since Sept. 7. The workers 


juries received while trying to dis- 
caught in the 


subscriptions” for the Oalumet . 
Edition to 1068 Bronawey, (Be recall 5 
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Ar cio CONVENTION 


STEELWORKERS opened their 
December issue of Steel Labor and 
learned that they were being saved 
from Communism by Phil Murray! 
There, in great, big, bold letters 
were the neon-like words: 
COMMUNISTS DENOUNCED 

CIO CONVENTION 
And, on other inside pages, in 

smaller letters, were. to be found 

these headlines: 
Program Listed as Major 
Goals of CIO 

Congress’ No. 1 Job is Repeal of 

 - Paft-Hartley. | 

But before you get any idea that 
Phil Murray is really concerned 


AT 


about the fight for higher wages or 


against speed-up, think over this 
fact: in 107 pages covering his re- 
port to the Portland CIO Conven- 
tion, President Murray doesn't say 
a single solitary word about strug- 
gles for wage demands or against 
the growing, inhuman speed-up in 
all American industry, including | 
the steel milis. 5 

Instead, Murray devoted a large 
part of his report to red-daiting, 
anti-Communist. attacks upon the 
Soviet Union, European labor lead- 
ers, and took the floor a number 

-of times, as is his habit, to orate on 
these matters. Is that what the 
State Department ordered? 

4 * * ” 

ONE STEELWORKER, on read- 
ing that Murray had attacked left- 
progressive and Communist union- 
ists for falling to organize the un- 
crganized,” remarked that “the old 
man must be losing his grip,—he’s 
beginning to fight dirty.” 

ee “Hitting below the belt” is the 
way another worker described these 
unfounded attacks. What these 
workers have in mind is that if the 
Communists and progressives in the 
labor movement are known for any 
one thing more than any other, it 


is exactly their years —long fight,—| 


and successful fight, at that,—to 
organize the unorganized, especially 
in the industrial unions of the CIO, 
and in the steel industry first of all. 
They remember William Z. Fos- 
ter, and 1919,.when Phil Murray 
was hardly known in American 
labor ranks: and they remember 
Gus Hall, and lots of others, and 
many local progressives. And they 
remember there are some 50,000 
unorganized steelworkers still in 
Germano’s District 31! 
* * . 
WHAT IS PARTICULARLY 
ironic to many steelworkers is Mur- 
ray’s attack on the office workers’ 
union—in the face of the fact that 
the CIO steel W in most cases 


Where profits 
Go Out of 
Your Sweat 


Fourteen million dollars of U. S. 
Steel profits in 1946 went to 2,000 
Five million dollars went to fid- 
uciaries (beneficiaries of trust 
Two and a half millions went to 


4 1503 and 


wages and conditions wherever 


of the steel rank-and-file by their 


time by the Republican Party to 


has a break-even point of 40 per- 


| UNDER % BERCENT Is 


eee 

bars the way to the office workers 
union coming in to organize steel 
company office personnel, the fail - 
ure of the CIO ‘steel union to do 
a job in this field, and the excep- 
tionally bad job the steel union 
leaders have done on office worker 


| 


they have been organised! 


MURRAY and his nenchmen 
are surely inviting the displeasure 


continued. attacks upon the sup- 


Progressive Party. For theh is no 
doubt that Wallace and the Pro- 
gressives enjoy a large and deep 
reservation of good will n 
steelworkers. 


. What is arousing the ire.of many 
steelworkers is the big difference 
in treatment accorded those who 
worked for a Republican victory and 
those who worked for the * 
sive Party. 


Eli Colosime, who was put on full 


work for Dewey in Kansas, brags 
that he is a “personal adviser to 
Joseph Germano”; and Cox, devout 
and avowed Republican in and out 
of season, is countenanced as Finan- 
cial-Secretary of Local 1014, largest 
steel local; and Keifer, chief labor 
lieutenant of Gary Republicans, is 
appointed as a Staff Representative 
of the union in Wisconsin. 


On the one hand, outspoken 


persecuted, condemned, 

On the other hand, the Murray- 
Germano crowd feels equally - at 
home with Hoover Republicans and 
Truman Democrats. What do YOU 
make of it? 


searcl 


‘| porters of Henry Wallace and the 


Wallace supporters are hounded,/ 
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n the Boss 


By JOE GALLI 


Philip Nurray has boasted on 
many occa ions of his ability to get 
along with the big corporations. 


This is aso Walter Reuther’s boast. 


And the Illinois State CIO paper 


under Joe Germano’s guidance, car- 


ries a column written by an em- 
ployer “{o prove our good faith in 
the em] oyers.” | 

All this lovey-dovey union-leader- 


Jove-the-boss goo inspired our re- 


\Xepartment to conduct a sur- 
vey al. ung Big Mill Steelworkers in 
Gary. 

The question was asked: Is it pos- 
sible for workers and bosses 10 get 


along together? 


The answer was “YES” in all 
cases except there was a little 


hitch—it seemed that it was pos- 


sible for workers to get along with 
bosses, provided there were certain 
things workers did. Inquiry showed 


the following to be typical: 


1. On. your own time, clean the 
spark plugs, valves, etc., en your 
foreman’s car. 

2. Bring the bess “coffee and” 
every day, and pay fer it your- 
self. | 

3. Be a crackerjack on the fore- 
man’s bowling team. 

4. Don’t attend union meetings; 
don’t fight on grievances; don’t 
build a good steward system. 

5. If things like the above don’t 
work, come in to work 15 minutes 
ahead of time, leave 15 minutes 

after the whistle, and lick the 
bosses’ hand in-between. 

All the men interviewed said that 
if workers did these things, they 
could get along with bosses. No, 
the bosses don’t have to do these 
kinds of things to get along with 
workers, =a said. | 
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PITY THE POOR STEEL TRUST!. 


“Next four years to be as tough as last 16” for the steel trust, cries 


the faithful bosses’ mouthpiece, the Gary Post-Tribune! Its story goes 


on to tell how hard it’s going to be for the companies 0 take it real : 


hard, like taking those huge profits in 1946 and 1947! 


With. the end of the anti-Axis 


war, the end of OPA, and the end 


of the excess profits tax, Big Steel's profit-take has more than doubled. 
In the third quarter of this year, it made almost as much as it did in 
the whole year of 1945! The Trust seldom had it as good in all its 


history, and its still complaining! 

One Of. the biggest factors accounting for the fabulous profits is 
the growing, inhuman speed-up in the mills, resulting in a growth of 
industrial accidents and deaths. The Post-Tribune maintans a discreet 
silence on this score. For that matter, has anyone Heard Phil Murray, 
plaints about speed-up or inadequate wages? 
Joe Germano and Orville Kincaid or Steel Labor making any com- 


‘None So Blind . . 


AN EDITORIAL 


Read the story of Profits and 
Production o 1 Big Steel on this 
page. Then read the letters from 
steel workers on page 2 about speed- 
up, conditions, wages. 


worse for the workers and better for 
the bosses. None but the blind can 
see that the steelworkers can ex- 
pect no easing up of speed-up, 


— conditions and lowering 


They add up to a simple conclu- 
sion: matters are rapidly getting: 


By JIM WEST 

Private Profiteers like to bet 
about the “fine performance” of 
“free enterprise,” and how “supe- 
rior” is capitalism. But the facts— 
coming from the reports of the big 
trusts themselves—show a far dif- 
ferent story. : 

The facts reveal a. picture of 
American industry serving as a mill- 
stone around the nation’s neck, 

blocking the path 
D to peaceful con- 
struction and pro- 
gress, growing fat 
and sleek at the 
expense of the 
working class, 
4 the na- 

tion down the 

path to war. 

The U. S. Steel Corporation —Big 
Steel — offers the evidence from its 
annual report to stockholders, 

40 PERCENT? IS PROFITABLE 

This steel giant which alone ac- 
counts for over one-third of the 
nation’s steel-producing capacity, 


cent of capacity. This means it runs 
at a profit whenever its mills run 
better than 40 percent. (See fig- 
ure 1). 

In 46 years of U. 8. Steel, it has 
run under 40 percent only five times, 
and Was “thrown” for a loss 4 out 

of those 5 times. 

But there is no 
such thing as an 
even break for the 
steel workers. The 
break even“ 
point for the men 
in the mills isn't 
40 percent of ca- 
bach -- it ig 80 


V. 8. Steel ran below 
80 t of capacity during 21 
years, and over 80 percent in 19 
years. (see figure . 


ECONOMIC BUST. : 
Every time U. 8. Steel ran below 


* 8 capacity, it was when 


‘a loss for five of 


| PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


UNUSED CAPACITY was 18.5 per- 
cent. Imagine what this meant in 
Joblegsness, shifts, paychecks to, 


. rine Mön 0 


The Lead in Our National Pants-- 


Monopoly control Over Steel-Making 


the first 40 U. S. Steel years were 
in depressions and crises—which 
meant workers thrown for a loss 
with unemployment, lean shifts, 
small paychecks, or home relief 
baskets; while the compainy was 
“thrown for a loss” in only 4 of those 
40 years (and Fairless never missed 
a meal in all that time!) 


The “Captains of Industry” talk 
about the “risks” they take which 
entitle them to 
huge profits. But 
their own figures 
prove that they 
took @ loss only 
once in ten years, 
while steelworkers 
were thrown for 


every ten years 
the company has operated! 


THE INCENTIVE OF 


“Hold on a minute, you’re for- 
getting incentive,” we can hear some 
company stooge shouting. “If the 
break-even point is 40 percent, look 
how much incentive there is to go 


over that point! The higher they go 


over that mark, the more profit!” 


That’s worth examining, too. In 
the first 20 years of operations (1902- 
1921) U. S. Steel ran at an average 
annual rate of 81.5 
percent of capac- 
ity. (see figure ). 
The period cover- 
ed the years of 
birth of this trust, 
its initial expan- 
sion, its growth 
during the first 
World War, and. 
first postwar period. In this pe- 
riod, it hit the only two years m 
ite whole 3 when it ran at 
100 percent of capacity 1906 and 
1916. 


‘With ‘all this, even in its lusty in- m 


fancy; its annual average rate of 


develop . harden- 


class and the nation! 


the workers’ break-even point! 


“Give them a chance, they were 
first getting started; how about the 
next “twenty years,” we can hear 


our skeptic shout. Well, hardly did 
U. S. Steel get 

out of its infancy 2 
than it began to rr 


ing of the arteries. 
In the 20 years 
from 1922 through 
1941, it ran at an 
annual average 
rate of 63 percent 
of capacity (see figure). 


making capacity was UNUSED on 


jthe average in those years! Imagine 


what this meant to the working- 


But the Corporation didn’t have 
to worry, it was still running at 23 
percent abové its break-even point, 
and making good profit practically 
all the time! As for the worker, the 
company was operating at 17 percent 
below his break-even point, and 
everybody remembers what that 
meant in the Thirties! 

Even if the war years are added 
to the last 20 years, the Trust’s aver- 
age annual production for the. 26 
years from 1922 through 1947 was 


70 percent of eapacity—30 percent 


unused, and still 10 percent below 


To put another ail in the cof- 


tin of this incentive blarney, let us 


recall that the company’s hired eco- 
nomists have estimated that 60 to 
65 percent (see figure 5) of capacity 


‘|thirds of capacity 


Thirty- 
seven percent of the trust's steel- 


velopment, 


— 


living standards from the bosses. 

None are so blind as those who 
refuse to see. Phil Murray and Joe 
Germano continue to have their 
love-feast with the bosses. Theirs is 
a belly-crawling policy of please- 
the-boss and condemn-the-worker. 
Such a policy pays off—only for the’ 
boss. This is where their support of 
the reactionary, war-making foreign 
policy has brought them. 

But rank and file steelworkers 


rent a bunch of Milquetoasts. 


They're fighting back, as the steel 


union round-up on page two proves. 


And Calumet steel workers, who 
have in the fore of this fight 
for higher wages and better living 
conditions in the past, can well be 
relied on to carry this fight forward 
against the Steel Trust in the 
months and years to come. 


sion level of production. 
PEACE MEANS 
ECONOMIC BUST!” 

The Steel Trust barons have al- 
ready publicly stated that they look 
forward, in the years ahead, to pro- 
duction at from one-half to two- 
The history of 
U. S. Steel proves that such a pro- 
duction rate is one for an economie 
bust. And that was exactly the rea- 
son why the steel-moguls made such, 
à public statement. It was a warn- 
ing and a threat that the steel trust 
cannot run at “prosperity levels” in 


conditions of peace anymore; that 


only war, and preparation for war, 
can keep the industry going at con- 
tinued high production under our 
present monopoly setup. | 
The history of the last 20 years of . 
U. S. Steel, now. proves conclusivelyß 
that its high production is primarily 
dependent on war production. 
U. S. STEEL FAILS PEOPLE 


Steel Corporation has been raost 
successful in advancing its private 
interests: profits, dividends, gravy . 
for the few. As a public institution 


failure: it has militated against the 


tended to slow down industrial de- 
employment, choking _ 
new expansion and more and more 
acting as a drag on the economy. 
And now in its old age it is largely - 
dependent on production 
means of destruction—war produc- 
tion—in order to keep going. 


profit-lusting ‘monopolist, can be- 


ein to steer the industry towards a wo 


cure Af 9898 construction of 


As a private enterprise, the U. 8. 


— Steel has been a miserabie 


public welfare; it has increasingly 


of the 


Only a peoples’ anti- monopolyůy 
t anti- imperialist. government, ea |. 
pable of putting democratic con- 
-|trols over the steel industry and 
e|tuking it, out of the hands of the 


„ and, the. . 


— 


C aa e 1 don 4% N Harlem | 


AE OFFICIAL “WINNER?” is the guy . on the floor (left), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering the fallen Bruce Woodcock until a foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of a lot sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 
(right) is the man who most merits a crack at the title, having easily TKO'd big Joe Baski last week at 
ee Garden. To end all the confusion, however, how about an elimination Savold-Charles fight? 
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time, | 
“How do you fei about the 


Braves Get Williams, 


Young Negro Player 


«Who's that?” he asked. 
“Hank Greenberg.” 
“Oh, of course! I don’t know how 


The Boston Braves have 
made. good on their promise 
by signing a young Negro 
player for development in 
their farm system, the Daily 
Worker learned yesterday. He is 
Waldon Williams, 19, former James 
Monroe High School star who lives 
in the Bronx. The signing makes 
the National League champions the 
third of the 16 big league teams to 


end discrimination. The Brooklyn. 


Dodgers and Cleveland Indians were 
first and second in breaking through 
the long time disgrace of our na- 
tional pastime. 


Williams is an infielder, currently 


standing five feet, 10 inches and 


weighing 159 pounds. He led the 
Monroe team in batting for two 
straight years, hitting over .400. He 
graduated from school last Febru- 
ary, and during the summer received 
a secret tryout by the Braves, 80 
impressing Boston scout Russell 
with his hitting and fielding that 
“potential big league star“ was filed 
on the report. 

Interviewed yesterday by the 
Daily Worker, Williams said he was 
to 
training camp in March and would 


be assigned to one of Boston’s minor 


league farm teams from there. 
Asked how he felt about his chances 
of making the grade, he said: 

“I think I can make the graée. 
Of course, I’m not foolish enough to 
think I’m ready for the varsity now, 


but I feel I can make good in the‘ 


minors and come up as I develop. 
I’m only nineteen, so I have a little 
haven’t I?” 


chance,” I asked, “Did it surprise 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said with youthful en- 
‘thusiasm, “it suré did. I feel simply 
wonderful about it it's the 
biggest thing that ever happened 
to me, of course. It was sugh-a big 
_ thing and so wonderful, that I 3 


* 
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report to the Braves’ Florida 


introduce myself to Jackie Robingon 
and ask him for some advice. He 
was very encouraging and helpful.“ 


What big league team was your 
favorite before all this happened, es 
I asked. 


He laughed. “The Dodgers! But 
all that’s changed now!“ 

I asked him whether he was glad 
it was Boston that signed him 
rather than Brooklyn or Cleveland, 
the two teams that had already 
ended discrimination. 


„m very happy it was a new 
team besides Brooklyn or Cleve- 
land,” he said seriously. “I feel it’s 
more important that a new team, 
that is, one without any Negro 
players, signed me for a tryout.” 

Young Williams lives at 854 East 
167 Street with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Williams, a brother and 
a sister. 

“My father works as a plasterer,” 
he said. After I graduated school 
I got a job playing tenor saxophone 
in Joe Martin’s band, which plays 
in New Haven. I kept playing ball 
whenever I could, around sandlots. 
I guess Robinson and Doby and 
Campanella and Paige making the 
majors has made young Negro ath- 
letes more ffopefull than they used 
to be, when before that there was 
no real future in it.” 

As for his brief musical career: 

“Oh, I don’t care about that any 
more! Baseball is the big thing 
now!” He smiled. “I can -always 
toot the horn for- fun during the 
,offseason. But now I’m going to 
keep in shape. No late hours, no 
smoking or drinking. It's my chance 
and I mean to be as ready as I 
possibly can be.” 

He said he was u fret beseman at 
Monroe, but was 
second baseman by Boston. III 
play first, second or the outfield,” 
he said, “wherever they think I best. 
belong.” . 

T reminded him that he had a 
tamous enen from Monroe 


. 


tried out as a 


I forgot him. Just excited talking 
about all this. Why, we had a Hank 
Greenberg Day at the Polo Grounds 
two summers ago: everyone from 
Monroe went to pay tribute to him.” 
He laughed. “I don’t think I would 
ever be as good as Greenberg.” 

Reached by phone at Monroe 
High, baseball coach Zisser ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the news. 

“J just heard about it yesterday,” 
he said, “I didn’t see it in the papers. 
He is a little light for long distance 
hitting while on the team here, but 
he was a very good high school 
player and better than average as 
a hitter. He was dependable, con- 
scientious. and always trying. I 
would rate him high in adaptability 
and the ability to learn. He is very 
bright, though a little shy and ret- 
icent. A fine young man, with all 
the good characteristics. I was very 


the best of luck.” 


IT WAS PREXY Lou Perini, one 
of three new owners,’ who bought 
the Braves two years ago, who indi- 
cated recently that Boston would 
follow Brooklyn and Cleveland in 


their organization. He said the 


and meant business. 

There has been agitation tor some 
time in the old abolition city for 
the Braves and Red Sox to sign 
Negro players. Sports columnist 
Dave Egan of the Globe,“ 


discrimination years back, has been 
a consistent needler of the two 
teams, frequently putting the ques- 
tion of democracy bluntly into print. 
A few years ago the Boston Red Sox 
went through the motions of giving 
Jackie Robinson a tryout at Fenway 
Park, before he was signed by Brook- 


lyn, hut he never easy fene, 
12 . ul Pee 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


HOW ‘ABOUT IT, RED SOX? 


THERE IS MUCH baseball stuff to be hot stoved 
over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major 


league winter meetings. But of first importance to 
Worker readers is the Boston Braves signing of Waldon Williams, 19- 
year-old Negro prospect from James Monroe High and until last 
February graduation- time that Bronx school’s second baseman in the 


inter-scholastic league. 


This is cheering news to all baseball fans—to all Boston rooters | 
be they National or American League inclined. But one ean't me- 
chanically lump all fans into the same pot—and I’ve a suspicion that 
with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 
those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 
Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have missed 
the boat again. 

No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how badly clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, 
Robinson was brought to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by some 
Negro reporters. The Bosox were put on the spot, had no alternative 
other than to give Robinson a formal tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 
Branch Rickey yielded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue 

democracy in our “National” Pastime, it was Robinson with whom 


he made his first move. 


It was then that the Boston public first got wind of the fact that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn’t mounted in direct proportion to Jackie’s subsequent successes 
on the ballfield of organized baseball in sparking the Montreal Royals 
and Dodgers to their 46 and 47 pennants. When old Rudy Tork 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Robinson’s presence at that position would’ve mieant for the 
club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


NOW, WITH WALDON’S signing by the Braves, onus once more 
falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
Yawkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that's what 
it is with only three out of 16 major league teams signing Negro talent) 
or does he intend to have his scouts sign up all talent regardless of a 
man’s color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston’s fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they’re in business to 
win pennants. The hiring of any young player, Negro or white, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success is now the credo of the 
Braves’ front office. Aside from the question of busting Jimcrow, it’s’ 
also the touchstone to fattened box office profits. As Robinson and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the Brooklyn chain, Doby 
and Paige in the Cleveland organization. 


It would be naive to imagine that this last isn’t of paramount 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logic 
to what is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely, 
the making of much money. Only the more forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession; like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 
to buck the majority of reactionaries who still oppose the entrance of 
Negro players in the great game of baseball, 7 


LET THE. RED SOX fans, the fans in CHicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 
follow through on the signing of young Waldon Williams. By de- 
manding the same for the teams which they support (at outrageously 
high prices) —let the wedge driven into the Jimcrow walls by Robin- 
son, Doby, Campanella, Newcombe, Paige and Williams be driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 
common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a Negro on the 8 89704 
ball, football and track fields. 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 
does stop being “news”—until that time is there a shameful scar on 
the face of a game beloved the nation over by. millions and millions 
of democratic- -minded sports fans, 


fond of him and certainly wish him 


inffoducing full democracy into 
Braves were scouting Negro players 


undefeated 


who 
swung into the campaign against 
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With the young college basket - 
ball season hogging the headlines, 
here's one gent whom you can. be 
certain will be subject ef much 
headlines himself before long. 
He's “Easy” Ed MacAuley, phe- 
nomenal 6-8 center of the great 


St. Louis team which walked off 


with the National Invitation tour- 
ney last March against the na- 
tion’s top quintets. 4 
St. Louls hasn’t lost a n f 
the early schedule yet, and while — 
seasons are pretty . 


much of a rarity for cven the 


) ee eee eee 15 
Macauley's tremendous talents 
Fuarantee that if any team WII 


go through the season unbeaten. f 
8 Louis stands best chance of” 


doing it. 


The St. Louisians come into 


Maidson Square Garden against 


Long Island University Jan. 11, to 


give New York hoop addicts an- 
‘other look at what makes them— 


and ema 


‘United States 


u — 
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D Communist Party's 


- "2 "\ 2 ie 2 
rpc. 
Wer 
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National Committee 


A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 

munist leaders—at work and at 

home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 

gives you the picture you won't 

get from the brass-check press— 

and something of the meaning of 

RC hv, what is happening to YOU when 
CC. these 12 men can be tried for what 


%%%» i AE a Bs 45 they think. 
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N . 9 N Joseph North takes you into the 
* Be sea Sp nao 2 : shops that produce two-thirds of 
((\ WY 5 SS U.S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 
Beet e,, F mmmy N. and hear their story! 
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of books for children and adults. 
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> The Neediest Family. 
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All this and other pages of features 
for home- makers, a page for kids, 
columns by Howard Fast, Ted 

Tinsley, Barnard Rubin; comics 
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ee Communist Party of * 
Fight Gains Against 


Segregation in Education | 
HE South is faced/with a major problem in education. 
This section of the country has a higher percentage 
of school-aged children in relation to population than any 
other section. And along with this, the South has the 


lowest income in the nation. This means that funds avail- 
able for education are much lower than in the rest of thé nation, 
and on a per-pupil basis even this difference becomes greater. 

Now when you add to all this the fact that the “white suprem- 
acists” of the South have used segregation to force a dual school sys- 
tem upon the South—then you begin to understand the backward- 
of southern education, 

We Communists understand the close connection between the last 
two points above. That is, we know that the same segregation pat- 
tern which produces a wasteful dual school set up also dooms the 
people of the South—white and Negro—to a low income. 5 

Therefore the stirrings in the South against segregation in schools 
is attacking the real heart of the southern educational problem. 
12 immediate fight on this front is against segregation in graduate 

and professional schools. This struggle has brought historic ex- 
amples of Negro- white unity, particularly among students. The 
fights in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas are especially noteworthy, 
and the first clearcut victory was achieved in Arkansas. The University 
of Arkansas Medical School has accepted a Negro student on a non- 
segregated basis. The University of Arkansas Law School and the 
University of Oklahoma graduate school have accepted Negro students 
on a segregated basis. 

This fight has just begun. On every hand there are signs of 
growing support for ending segregation in graduate and professional 
schools. This will be the first breakthrough in ending the dual 
educational system in the South. It will be a major blow at the 
oppression of the Negro people in the South and thereby a historic 
advance in the fight to overcome the backwardness of the whole South. 

Latest indications of support for non-segregated graduate and 
professional schools comes from a poll of faculty e of state 
universities in the South. 

The Southern Conference Educational Fund, Pn of The 
Southern Patriot sent a questionnaire to these educators. It presented 
the four courses of action that southern states have taken in answer 
to the United States Supreme Court ruling that graduate and profes- 
sional instruction offered by a state to white students must at the 
same time be offered to Negro students. The faculty members were 
asked to state which course of action they supported. 

RIEFLY these courses of action are (1) non-segregated | graduate 

schools when desired courses are not offered by a state-supported 
school for Negroes; (2) admission of Negroes to graduate schools on 
a segregated basis; (3) establishment. of regional graduate and pro- 
fessional schools for Negroes only; (4) the eotadiishment of ne 
schools for Negroes within the state. 5 

A majority of the faculty members in the state universities of 
seven out of.11 Southern states voted for the first course of action, 
that is: “Opening the doors of graduate schools to Negroes without 
segregation, when the desired courses are not offered by a —_ sie 
ported institution for Negroes.” 

North Carolina headed the list: Eighty-eight peek a the 
faculty: members of the University of North Carolina favored the’ first 
alternative. Oklahoma was next with 83 percent. Then came Arkansas, 
80; Virginia, 79; Texas, 76; Tennessee, 70, and Florida 54 percent. 

Alabama mustered only 44 percent for the first alternative and a 
like percentage for the regional school idea. The other three states 
voted overwhelmingly for the regional schools. South Carolina faculty 
2 voted 63 percent for regional schools and 37 percent for 

on- segregated graduate schools within the state. For Georgia the 
erken- were 71 and 25 respectively and for Mississippi * 3 
and 22 percent. 

Ir IS interesting to note that Alabama, South Carolina and Mississippi 
are states which gave a majority to the fascist Dixiecrate on Novem- 
ber 2. survey had no figures n Louisiana, the fourth Dixie- 


1 


Negroes’ School 


“LANGSTON, ‘Okla.—The student mov ement seems to be 3 the come- 
back of progressive forces in this state on the front of struggle against Jimcrow. A rally 


on the Langston University campus last Tuesday night marked a Punt in the period of 
relative ee — ee Stee Ree OARS ey 885 Sond SIRO FOE ROE RS aR 8 s 
sive forces. x t ß 

The rally was the . of a 
joint committee established on the 
University of Oklahoma and Lang- 
ston University campuses. The com-. 
mittee was set up to spark the fight 
for equal education for Negroes. It 
received the full backing of the lo-| S332. 
cal National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 855 

The rally will speed the forma- 
tion of a mass lobby to attend the 

state legislature early in January. 
Out of this, it is expected to es- 
tablish a permanent lobby. Wide 
distribution of literature’ is algeady 
under way. 

Jan. 12 of this year, 18 days be- 
fo-e students of the University of 
Cklahoma burned a copy of the 
14th Amendment in an impressive 
mass protest. against the stalling 
ta~tics of jimcrow state officials, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
p-nded down a decision in the 
Sicuel Case suggesting, but not or- 
dering, the complete removal of 
racial barriers at the graduate level 
in Oklahoma colleges. 

Since that time the state 40 
is‘ ration and the courts, encouraged | 
by the absence of further action, 
neve become steadily bolder in 
their obvious determination to can- 
cel the Supreme Court decision. 
The latest decision, handed down 
by the District Court, allows for the. 
removal of the one Negro student, 
W. G. ‘McLaurin, Ex-instructor at 
Langston admitted to the University | 
Graduate School of Education on 

a jimcrow basis—if equal“ facili- 
ties are made available at Lanzston 
University. 

THE FEBRUARY demonstration 
caught reactionary elements u: 
Oklahoma flatfooted. Since Feb- 
ruary, however, every efiort of 
both the outright jimcrow forces 
and the cautious ‘liberals’ of the O. 
U. administration has tried to pre- 
vent further militant action by the 


* 


FIGHT STILL GOES ON toi secure 3 5 of Negroes 
in Oklahoma, despite U. S. Supreme Court ruling in famous Sipuel 
case which permitted the state to refuse Negroes entry into established 
higher schools if it provides “equal” facilities for them. Photo shows 
Mrs. Sipuel with officials of Oklahoma Law School, and (standing) 
attorneys who carried the case to he federaF tribunal. 


Klan Prepares to 
Take Over Unions 


By Stetson Kennedy. By Federated Press 

The latest thing in Klanishness, a propaganda leaflet 
entitled Why I Am a Klansman,” brazenly states one pur- 
pose of the hooded hate outfit to be “keeping the ranks of 


American labor free from any and, © a ' 
all foreign elements.” | editorial in The Fiery Cross, said: 


eed] the Ku Rlux I call upon those Klanspeople af- 
eee — nat wats the foreign filiated with labor organizations to 
born, but also Negroes, Catholics organize themselves in groups and 


and Jews as “foreign elements.” take over active leadership.” 
students. Indeed, in the South where the J. B. Stoner, Klan Kleagle for 
On the campus effort has been|Klan is strongest, it is very much|Tennessee and archleader of the 
organi@ed chiefly throvgh the office inclined to regard all non-Anglo- Stoner Anti-Jewish party, once told 
of the Director of Student Affairs,|598%00S as “foreign elements.” In me the same thing. | 
3 fact, the KEK not long ago tried What does the Ku Klux Klan 
Deter Pew Spain has succeed- to launch an “Anglo-Saxon union” | think of the AFL and CIO's Opera- 
ed in collecting around himself à in South Carolina. | tion Dixie?” I asked. 
small social-democrat block, com- The Klan’s new pamphilet—which K thing will be OK after the 
posed chiefly of members of the 
Student Senate, which functions 


is being widely: distributed in the KEK kes over” he 
hope of attracting members goes e ne enen een, 
replied. 
under his office, 
This blog has worked consistently 


to disrupt any organized action be- 
yond the sponsorship of “respect- 
able“ speakers and conferences. 
Their tactics have ranged from 
violent red-baitingg, to  denuncia- 
tion of mass action of any sort as 
“mobism.” 

For more than -two. months, these 


students have successfully paralyzed 
the Equal Education Committee, 
the only organization on campus 
devoted solely to the segregation 
issue. This coupled with the failure 
of the Progressive. Party to concen- 
trate: sufficient energy on the prob- 
lem during the summer, accounted 
for the relative lack of action in the 
past eight months. 

Many students were drawn into 
pozitical action for the first time by 
the equal education struggle. A large 
percentage of. tls group has been 
whittled away by the lack of a clear 
line of developing action during this 
period and by the outright confusion 
and harassment exploited by the so- 
cial-democrat group. 

However, in the first week of wees 

; cember, seven members of the Equal 
Education Committee read them- 

seives: out of the organization after 

failing in an attempt to block ac- 
tion. proposals and to dissolve the 


group. In the few days following the breakers“ and forces Negro women 
to seek houses work „under slave 
I ert One itt end enored by Loyola Univer- 


resignation of this clique, an action 
Program developed rapidly, . i} Shien 


made here at a joint conference of 


this, I also have at hand a letter 


ment compensation law of North 
‘Carolina ‘threatens workers in all 


on to say: “The KKK pledges true 
red-blooded American leadership of} 
American labor.“ : 

Literally translated. from Ku 
Klux jargon, this means that the 
Klan is pledged to root out Cath- 
olics, Jews and Negroes from posi- 
tions of union leadership—at every 
level; from local to national. 

Lest there be any doubt about 


from the Imperial Wizard, calling 
upon every Exalted Cyclops in the 
Invisible Empire to “contact im- 
mediately all members of our or- 
ganization holding membership in 
the AFL and CIO,” instructing 
them to “present themselves in R 
solid bloc” to elect Kluxers to every 
Office in their union. | 
‘PREVIOUSLY the Wizard, in an 


| 


75g Minimum Wage 
Asked in N. Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C. (FP).—Demands 
that a wage floor of 78 cents an hour 
for a 40-hour week be set on any 
job to which unemployed North 
Carolina workers may be referred 
as „Suitable employment“ were 


N 


Food, Tobacco; Agricultural and Al- 
lied Workers (CIO) locals.» They 
charged that the present. unemploy- 


industries with “potential strike- 


an excuse, 


Since the southern drive opened. 


Kluxers have flogged both AFL and 


CIO members. 


for some time threatened: 


compete 


Protestant Gentiles only. 
The new Klan leaflet, 


dead, for it says: Every ‘Klans- 


man has unqualifiedly affirmed that 
he will faithfully strive to. maintain 
‘supremacy 


forever the God-given 
of the white race.” 


Imperial Wizard Sam Green has 
There's 
room for a third labor organization 
in this country!” The KKK union“ 
which the Wizard has in mind to 
with the AFL and CIO 
would of course be limited to “white 


: ‘which the 
Wizard. penned, also proves that 
Hitler's master-race myth is not 


erat state at the polls). 


educational set up is separate 
stud ents. 


| 


exclusively would be even worse). 


for every 22,815! 


The dual school system of the South forces white students to 
attend a school system that’s far behind that of the rest of the coun- 
try, but as bad as this is, the educational problems of Negro students 
are far greater. And I say this, leaving aside for the moment all the 

‘viciousness and shame of the fascist segregation system. The dual 


but a no way “equal” for Negro 


The Southern Patriot gives figures for the 17 states and D. o. 
where segregation is maintained by law. 


(The figures for the South 
These figures show: 15 state 


supported white schools training doctors ‘and none training Negroes, 
Result: ‘One white doctor. to every 843 of the white population: one 
Negro doctor to. every 4,409 of the Negro population. Four state 
supported schools for training white dentists and none for training 
Negroes. Result; One white . tor every 1 114; one Negro. dentist, 


It is clear that the fight to end segregation in education in the : 
South is a fight, that affects. all aspects of Southern life, 


Move fo Sm ash Teachers Union 


NEW ORLEANS — (FP). — The 
school board hege is out to smash 


Local 353, American Federation of 


Teachers, AFL, union organizer 
Haskett H. Derby. charged’ Dec. 6. 
Using the poor discipline in the 


Samuel J. Peters high: school as; 
the board has trans- 


‘ferred six teachers of the 28 on the 
faculty to other scotiqhe of the city, 
he declared. — q 

Among those n with the 


‘stigma. of “for the good of the 


service“ on their records are an ex- 


loendit ions.“ 11 


vice-president of LOeal 353 who wWas 


be 


sity for his method of fighting race 
prejudice in the classroom and a 
former jocal president who has 
long been active in union affairs. 
The other four teachers have also 
been leading union members. 
* 

THE CASE broke with a front- 
page scare story in the local press 
revealing that students had thrown 
jeggs at teachers, a teacher had hit 
a pupil and: some. teachers had 
cursed pupils. : 

Ten 969 suckeamenagrecd that 


school’s principal. The school dend 
lumped the principal’s switch along 
with that of the six teachers even 
though no specific charges were 
levelled ee them, Derby de- 


ſelared. 


While the school board refuses to 
reseind thé transfer rulings, d cam- 
|paign is developing t demand open 


‘hearings. on the entire case, The 
Central Trades and Labor @ouncil: 
F 
in urging. the transferred 
ee ee e 


the situation required: e a- 


evens ise "sary 


& 
See s e542 0 
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By Art Shields 


The Marshall 3 is expected to sink the ‘hes of 20,000 
more American seamen as the result of administrator Paul 


G. Hoffman's new ruling agai 
United States vessels. 

The 20,000 lost jobs, said Howard 
‘McKenzie, former vice-president of 
the National Maritime Union, must 
be added to 20,000 more jobs- washed 
away when President Truman .cut 
off. almost all American trade With 
the Soviet Union and the new de- 
mocracies of eastern Europe. 

It is estimated that Hoffman’s 
ruling will permit American mer- 
chant ships to carry only 10 percent 
of all Marshall Plan cargo, when 
the ruling is put into effect. 

The ECA. ruling doesn’t injure 
the ‘big. bankers, who contro] Amer- 
ican. shipping, McKenzie pointed 
out. These bankers have invested: 
in the foreign shipping companies 
that will get the Marshall Plan 
cargo. 5 

Hoffman's a administrator, 
Howard Bruce, for instance, is a 
director of several banks as well 
as of the Ufiited States Lines, the 
biggest American shipping company, 
which the Morgan banking inter- 
ests control. 

Bruce is sitting pretty. The peo- 
ple behind him have dummy ship- 
ping corporations in Hondurus and 
Panama that will get more Mar- 
shall Plan business. 


* | 

BUT THE RULING is disastrous 
to American seamen and destruc- | 
tive to their unions. 

A little arithmetic makes the dis- 
aster to American seamen. very 
plain. Eighty percent of the Mar- 
shall Plan cargo exported between 
last April and September (that is 
4,939,783 out of 5,580,083 tons) 
comes under the heading of “bulk 
cargo.“ 

Marshall Plan grain is 
cargo,“ for instance. 

This 80 percent will be shipped 
‘out by foreign merchant ships, 
using crews getting only one-half 
to one-third the wages of American 
seamen. 

Half the remaining 20 percent of 
Marshall Plan cargo will also be 
carried in foreign flag ships, leav- 


: 


“pulk 


ing only 10 percent to American|- 


_ seamen: : 
The New York Journal of Com- 
_merce, which speaks for the Amer- 
jean shipping industry, concludes ; 
that the 10 percent estimate is cor- 
rect. 


| 
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HOFFMAN’S ATTACK on Amer- 
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S— 
rank and file of the NMU never 


* 


inst shipment of bulk cargo in 


2 


endorsed the Marshall Plan. 

„The Marshall Plan was only en- 
dorsed by Curran and the renegade 
ex- Communists behind him, such 
aS M. Hedley Stone, Jack Lawren- 
son, NeaP Hanley, Adrian Duffy and 
Tommy Ray. 

Curran never could get the sea- 
men themselves to endorse a meas- 
ure that is cutting their throats.” 

McKenzie added that the Mar- 
shal] Plan is no longer a matter for. 
abstract polemics. 

“The Marshall Plan is now ‘hit- 
ting directly at the bellies of the 
seamen,” he declared. 

Shipping has been getting worse 
and worse for many months, while 
the transfer of American vessels to 
dummy corporations abroad has 
been continuing. 

Now the Hoffman ban 3 
carrying bulk cargo in American 
bottoms threatens to e away a 
large part of the jobs that are left. 


* 

MOST OF THE CARGO going 
out of the Port of New York, for 
instance, is Marshall Plan stuff. 
[The order cutting American ships’ 
share of tls cargo from the present 
ratio of about 50 percent to 10 per- 
cent will hit the beach of the met- 


Billowing clouds ee, the bent of this e. scene 1 Florida where heii and tractor 
go to work on the peanut harvest. : 


— 


ropolis like a typhoon. 

McKenzie pointed out that the 
progressives in the union, such as 
Ferdinand C. Smith, the national 
secretary, and Paul Palazzi, the 
New York port agent, and himself 
and others, whom Curran had ex- 
pelied, had warned that the near 
shall Plan meant disaster. 


“We gave this warning again 
and again, while we were part 


of the leadership of the union,” 
MeKenzie continued. 


“Curran and his gang of rene- 
gade ex-Communists, are backing + 
the imperialists against the sea- 
men, however,” McKenzie went 
Om. K 

“Their job is to beat down the 
seamen, who.are preparing for a 
struggle to save their livelihood. 
That is why Curran and his gang 
of renegades are blacklisting pro- 
gressive seamen today. 

“The seamen’s fight against 
— is also a fight against fas- 
c 22 


ican seamen makes NU president, 
Joe 
Murray, and other labor“ backers, 
of the Marshall Plan look very sick. 

Jam proud,“ rked McKen-., 
zie, when the news of the “bulk 


an, CIO president, Philip 
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40 Million 8 


In Soviet Industry 


OW (ALN)—The number 
of industrial and white collar work- 


cargo” order scame, out, “that the 


20 years ago, has increased from just 
junder 11,000,000 in 1928 to an esti-. 
mated 40,000,000 today. Employment 
thas risen by 6,500,000 since the end 


who ®ecame casualties in the army 
= jor perished under enemy occupation 
fare being replaced through a huge 


| teen-agers. The special Ministry of 
Labor Reserves, which has been in 
existence since 1940 has graduated. 


2 during on a e. years. 


fers in the Soviet Union, which was 
a mainly agricultural country until 


of World War II alone. 
Wartime losses of skilled workers 


industrial training program for 


1,900,000 boys and girls from such 


5 Cuba Freezes Wages 
ot Sugar Workers 


| government: has frozen wages of 
{sugar workers during the coming 
sea harvest cat the level 3 dur- 
ps erring theopiast ‘two years.’ 


| 


HAVANA (ALN)—The Cuban 


Sept Pete 


f 


the much-publicized dollar-earn- 
ing export pret ruin et bee pees 


British Fear 
U.S. Squeeze on 
Textile Trade 


LONDON, (Telepress).—Japanese 


competition represents a “grave and 
concrete danger to the British wool 
trade,” declared the chairman of 
the National Wool Textile Export 
Corporation. This warning is an- 
other indication of the increasing 
consternation among British textile 
marufacturing interests at the Gov- 
ernment’s 


submission to United 
States diktats on world textile trade 


policy, particularly in relation to 
Japan. | 


The chairman, E. C. Behrans told 


a meeting of the Corporation in 
Bradford that the infiltration of 


Japanese textile goods at 20 percent 


below British prices into the British 


Empire markets, particularly South 
Africa, “spells catastrophe for Brit- 
ain’s textile industry.” 

Hitting directly at Britain’s own 
textile industry, this development 
was dictated by the American policy 
of: boosting Japanese industry ‘as 
“the workshop of the East” involve 


jncreasing the productive capacity 


of the ‘textile industry from the 


present three or four million spin- 
dles to the nine or 10 million spindles 
mentioned in the scheme suggested 
by General Draper who headed the 
U. S. economic mission to Japan. 


Already this policy has resulted 


in a large influx of Japanese textiles 
into Canada, South Africa and 
Australia, where the market for the 
British en 18 ee shrink- 


img. 


The aim of American policy i to 


drive British textiles from the world 
markets, and the British *Govern- 
ment in its political subservience 
to American imperialism is dealing 
a death blow to the prosperity. of its 
own cotton and wool textile industry, 


whosé exports play a large part in 


‘Ito what it is now, Viet-Nam dis- 


so prisoners can wash neither them- 


produced a very high rate bf ti®er- 
teuteits, ‘ameise, 


Former 55 Editor Is 
State Dep’t Aide 

BERLIN (Telepress). — Gunther 
D. Alquen, formerly editor of the 
SS official organ Das Schwarze 
Korps, now Works in Washington 
as a “propaganda advisor” for the 
United States State Department, 
the newspaper Neue Ruhrzeitung 
reports. Das Schwarze Corps was a 
paper on the same level as Strei- 
cher's notorious anti-Semitic sheet, 
Der Stuermer. 


The British-licensed DPD agency 
reports that. as well as Alquen, 
other former SS members are also 
working in Washington. They in- 
chide Toni Winkelnkemper and 
Alquen’s friend Rockmann. 


Viet-Namese in 
France's New 
Devil's Island’ 


PARIS (ALN).—France’s new 
“Devil’s Island” is Pulo Condor, off 
the southeast coast of Indo-China, 
where 2,000 captured Viet-Nam 
| (Indo-Chinese) independence fight- 
ers are now confined by French 
‘troops, 

Pulo Condor has been used as a 
penal settlement for opponents of 
French rule for 80 years, Many of 
the present leaders of the Viet- 
Nam republic spent their “appren- 
ticeship” there. But the island was 
@ paradise in those days compared 


patches reveal. 

The prisoners now held on Pulo 
Condor are far in excess of the 
number it can sustain. Water is 


rationed for drinking purposes only, 


selves nor their clothes. Of the 
population of 2.000, over 500 are 
held permanently in chains as es- 
‘pecially dangerous.” Infractions of 
prison discipfine are puriished by 
solitary confinement. in deep’ pits, 
where many have diet. | 

Conditions on tie island have} 


malaria And heart’ 


en 


Romanians 
Build Trade 
With Neighbors 


By Charles — 
BUCHAREST. (Telepress) — Ru- 
manian Trade Delegations are at 
present negotiating in Moscow, 


Warsaw and Prague to conclude 
agreements covering economic co- 


operation, imports and exports dur- 


ing 1949. 
In Moscow Rumanian and Soviet 
experts are elaborating a treaty on 


the lines of the one which will ex- 


pire at the end of this year. In 
1948 the Soviet Union supplied Ru- 
mania with basic raw materials 
such as iron ore, coke, pig iron and 
steel, rubber and cotton, with ma- 
chine tools, coal cutting equipment 
and spare parts for oil- drilling, 
medical and chemical supplies and 
with cars and lorries. Rumania ex- 
ported semi-finished and finished 
goods produced from Soviet —_— | 
rial. 

Similar arrangements were ee 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 
whom Rumania also sends impor- 
tant quantities of food, including 
meat and fruit. 

The fundamental differences be- 
tween trade agreements signed by 
this country in the past and those 
to be concluded from now on is that 
all future commitments in foreign 
trade will become an integral part 
of the Economie Plans, of which 
the first will come into force on 
January ist, 1949. | 

Preliminary measures or the . 
elaboration of Rumania’s First 
| Economic Plan which have just 
been completed, include a census of . 
all nationalized and privately owned 
industrial, commercial and trans- 
port enterprises, the establishment 
of a Central Investments Fund tor 
all companies owned by the State, 


counties, municipalities _ and  vil- 


lages, and the investment’ of all in- 

‘dustrial and commercial © Govern- ; 

ment Boards with full powers to 

direct ‘and 3 the activities or 

21 “pabliely and e 
terprises. 
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E GF FICIAL “WINNER” is the guy crumpled on the floor (left), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering the fallen Bruce Woodcock until à foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of a lot sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 


(right) is the man who most merits a crack at the title, having easily TKO’d big Joe Baski last week at 
the Garden. To end all the ee: however, how about an-elimination Savold-Charles fight? 
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aves Get Williams, 


foung Negro Player 


„Who's that?” he asked. 
“Hank Greenberg.“ 
“Oh, of course! I don’t know how 


The Boston Braves have 
made good on their promise 
by signing a young Negro 
_player for development. in 
their farm system, the Daily 
Worker learned yesterday. He is 
Waldon Williams, 19, former James 
Monroe High School star who lives 
in the Bronx. The signing makes 
the National League champions the 
third of the 16 big league teams to 
end discrimination. The Brooklyn 
Dodgers and Cleveland Indians were 
first and second in breaking through 
the long time disgrace of our na- 
tional pastime. 


Williams is an 6 currently 
standing five feet, 10 inches and 
weighing 159 pounds. He led the 
Monroe team in batting for two 
straight years, hitting over .400. He 
graduated from school last Febru- 
ary, and during the summer received 


a secret tryout by the Braves, so 


impressing Boston scout Russell 
with his hitting and fielding that 
“potential big league star” was filed 
on the report. 


Interviewed yesterday by the 
- Daily Worker, Williams said he was 
to report to the Braves’ Florida 
~ training camp in March and would 
be assigned to one of Boston’s minor 
league farm teams from there. 
Asked how he felt about his chances 
of making the grade, he said: 

“I think I can make the grade. 
Of course, I’m not foolish enough to 
think I’m ready for the varsity now, 
but I feel I can make good in the 
‘minors ahd come up as I develop. 
I'm only nineteen, so I have a little 
haven’t I?” 

“How do you feel about, the 
chance,” I asked. “Did it surprise 
you?” 

Tes,“ he said with youthful en- 
_ thusiasm, “it sure did. I feel simply 
Wonderful about it it's the 
biggest thing that ever happened 
to me, of course. It was such a big 
2 and so wonderful, that. ; Wer 


land,“ he said seriously. “I feel it’s 


introduce myself to Jackie Robinson 
and ask him for some advice. He 


was very encouraging and helpful.“ 
“What big league team was your 
favorite before all this happened,” 
I asked. : 
He laughed. “The Dodgers! But 
all that’s changed now!” 
I asked him whether he was glad 
it was Boston that signed him 
rather than Brooklyn or Cleveland, 
the two teams that had already 
ended discrimination. 


Tm very happy it was a new 
team besides Brooklyn or Cleve- 


more important that a new team, 
that is, one without any Negro 
players, signed me for a tryout.” 

Young Williams lives at 854 East 
167 Street with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Williams, a brother and 
a sister, : 

“My father works as a plasterer,” 
he said. “After I graduated school 
I got a job playing tenor saxophone 
in Joe Martin’s band, which plays 
in New Haven.-I kept playing ball 
whenever I could, around sandlots. 
I guess Robinson and Doby and 
Campanella and Paige making the 
majors has made young Negro ath- 
letes more hopefull than they used 
to be, when before that there was 
no real future in it.” 

As for his brief musical career: 

“Oh, I don’t care about that any 
more! Baseball is the big thing 
now!” He smiled. I can always 
toot the horn for fun during the 
offseason. But now Tm going to 
keep in shape. No late hours, no 
smoking or drinking. It’s my chance 
and I mean to be as ready as I 
possibly can be.“ 

He said he was a first baseman at 
Monroe, but was tried out as a 
second baseman by Boston. III. 
play first, second or the outfield,” 
he said, “wherever they think I best 
belong.” : | 

I reminded him that he had a 
famous predecessor from Monroe 


‘their organization. He said the 


Dun n . eee bee * 
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I forgot him. 
about all this. Why, we had a Hank 
Greenberg Day at the Polo Grounds 
two summers ago: everyone from 
Monroe went to pay tribute to him.” 
He laughed. “I don’t think I would 
ever be as good as Greenberg.” 

Reached by phone at Monroe 
High, baseball coach Zisser ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the news. 

“T just heard about it yesterday,” 
he said. “I didn’t see it in the papers. 
He is a little light for long distance 
hitting while on the team here, but 
he was a very good high school 
player and better than average as 
a hitter. He was dependable, con- 
scientious and always trying. I 
would rate him high in adaptability 
and the ability to learn. He is very 
bright, though a little shy and ret- 
icent. A fine young man, with all 
the good characteristics. I was very 
fond of him and certainly wish him 
the best of luck.“ 


IT WAS PREXY Lou Perini, one 
of three new owners, who bought 
the Braves two years ago, who indi- 
cated recentiy that Boston would 
follow Brooklyn and Cleveland in 
introducing full democracy into 


Braves were scouting Negro — 


and meant. business. 

There has been agitation for some 
time in the old abolition city for 
the Braves. and Red Sox to sign 
Negro players. 
Dave Egan of the “Globe, ho 
swung into the campaign against 
discrimination years back, has been 
a consistent needler of the two 


teams,“ frequently putting the ques-} - 


tion of democracy bluntly into print. 


A few years ago the Boston Red Sex 


went through the motions of giving 
Jackie Robinson a tryout at Fenway 
Park, before he was signed by Brook- 


lyn, 55 he never heard anything} 
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Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Worker. readers is the Boston Braves signing of 
_ year-old. Negro prospect from James Monroe 


Just excited talking |. 


HOW ABOUT IT, RED SOX? 
THERE IS MUCH baseball stuff to be hot stoved 


over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major 
league winter meetings. But of first importance to 


bag Williams, 19- 
igh and until last 
February graduation~- time that Bronx school’s second baseman in the 


inter-scholastic league. 


This is cheering news to all baseball fans—to all Boston rooters 
be they National or American League inclined: But one can’t me- 
chanically lump all fags into the same pot—and I’ve a suspicion that 
with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 
those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 
Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have missed 


the boat again. 


No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how badly clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, . 
Robinson was brought to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by some 
Negro reporters. The Bosox were put on the spot, had no alternative 
other than to give Robinson a formal tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 


Branch Rickey yielded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue 


democracy in our “National” Pastime, it was Robinson with whom 
he made his first move. 


It was then that the Boston l first got wind of the fact that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn't mounted in direct proportion to Jakkie's subsequent successes 
on the ballfield of organized baseball in sparking the Montreal Royals 
and Dodgers to their 46 and 47 pennants. When old Rudy York 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Robinson’ s presence at that position would’ve meant for the 
club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


NOW, WITH WALDON’S signing by the Braves, onus once more 
falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
Yawkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that’s what 
it is with only three qt of 16 major league teams signing Negro talent) 
or does he intend to have his scouts sign up all talent regardless of a 
man’s color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston’s fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they’re in business to 
win pennants. The hiring of any young player, Negro or white, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success is now the credo of the 
Braves’ front office. Aside from the question of busting Jimcrow, it’s 
also the touchstone to fattened box office profits. As Robinson and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the Brooklyn chain, Doby 
and Paige in the Cleveland organization, 


It would be naive to imagine that this last isn’t of paramount 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logic 
to what is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely, 
the making of much money. Only the more forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession; like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 
to buck the majority of reactionaries who still oppose the entrance of 
Negro players in the great game of baseball, 


LET THE RED SOX fans, the fans in Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 


‘delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 


follow through on the signing of young Waldon Williams. By de- 
manding the same for the teamis which they support. (at outrageously 
high prices)—-let the wedge driven into the Jimcrow walls by Robin- 
son, Doby, Campanella, Newcombe, Paige and Williams be driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 
common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a Negro on the basket~ 
ball, football and track fields: 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 
does stop being “news”—until that time is there a shameful scar on 
the face of a game beloved the nation over by millions and millions 
of ee ee sports fans. 


With the young college basket- 
ball season hogging the headlines, - 


here’s one gent whom you can be 


certain will be subject. of much 
headlines himself before long, 
He's “Easy” Ed MacAuley, phe- 
nomenal 6-8 center of the great 
St. Louis team which ‘walked, off 
with the National Invitation tour- 
ney last March against the na- 
tion’s top quintets.. # 4 
St. Louis hasn't lost a game in 
the early schedule yet, and while 
undefeated seasons are pretty 


much of a rarity for even the 


greatest of basketball aggregations, 
MacAuley’s tremendous talents 
guarantee that it any team win 
go through the season unbeaten. 
St. Louis stands best chance of 
doing it... 

The St. Louisiana come inte 
Long Island University Jan. 11, to : 
give New York hoop addicts an- 
other look at what ante Seer 
and MacAuley particalarly—tick — 
On e OM mm 
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pity shack Edwards Ducks Race-Hate 
vac, Meet After ‘Worker’ Expose 


Workers : 
3 g as . ä © DETROIT.—A meeting held in the Bagley School here 
ee Dec. 8 around the KKK program of keeping the neighborhod 


restricted to “members of the Caucasian race” proceeded 
without George Edwards as the armounced guest speaker. 

Edwards, president of Detroit’s Common Council and leading 
light of the Americans For Democratic Action, cancelled his engage- 
ment as the speaker for the meeting after the Michigan Worker started 
a probe of the entire sordid event. | 

The meeting was called by the Palmyra Home Owners Protective 
Assn., with its offices listed as 18901 Mendota Ave. | 

Edward's secretary informed the editor of the Michigan Worker 
in a phone conversation that the meeting was definitely listed on Mr. 
Edwards appointment calender. She said: 

“He had received the invitation some time ago.” 


The conversation took place the morning of Dec. 7, the day before 
the Bagley School meeting. 
In the afternoon of Dec. 7 Mr. Edward’s secretary called the Mich- 
igan Worker office and announced: 
“Mr. Edwards has decided to cancel his engagement for Wednes- 
day night.” 


* * * 


THE INVITATION for the meting of the meeting of the Palmyra 
Home Owners was addressed to: “Dear Fellow Association Member” 
and was signed “Board of Directors.” The Board consists of Dawson 
Taylor of 18956 Mendota as president, William B. Potts, 18972 Mendota, — 
V. P., Robert H. Stoetzer, . Monte Vista, V. P. ee 
O' Hara, Sec'y- Treasurer. 
According to the invitation the meeting was scheduled to discuss 
„ “the possibility of mutual reciprocal agreements being drawn and 
gies ez — — — used by the Association members to prevent the sale of residential 
Here's the kind of unsanitary facilities that the City of Detroit provides for its sanitary workers. In this property in the area to those other than the Caucasian race 
mPa shack the workers have to eat their lunch and change their clothes, They work around this hut. This Klan-like call for discrimination then proceeds to tip off 
gushed on page 13. | Association members how to get around the Supreme Court ruling 
4 against restrictive covenants. It says: 
- “In view of the recent Supreme Court ruling, restrictions in deeds 
are no longer valid to protect property interests from undesirable 
purchases, but there is some relief and dane tant: by eee 


tracts or agreements the same purposes may be obtained.” ) 
Does oy ant Without recognizing the irony involved, the n then goes 
on to announce: 


“Councliman George Edwards will be our guest speaker snd 
55 enn mme 


10 ; e 2 ** * Detroit? SOME 30 ‘PEOPLE were present. at the Batter School e 
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oo Many Cops 
‘rime in Detroit — 


WHY TOY MUST GO: 


Survey Shows 
And Foo Much 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT.—Why does Harry (“shoot- em) Toy want 1,200 more police 4 a Detroit 
force that already has more cops per capita tha n any other city in the country? Toy says its be- 


cause the department is dangerously underma nned and the city inadequately protected.” But 


Warning in Mosley Case 


two independent surveys in 
the last two years, one by a 
private survey firm and the 
other by the federal FBI, give the 
lie direct to Toy’s elaims. 

In April, 1947, the Detroit police 
department was described as “over- 
staffed and inefficient” by J. Mon- 
trose Leonard, police specialist for 
the survey firm of Friffenhagen 
and Co. in Chicago. 
* 


* * 


THAT SURVEY criticized the 
Detroit force for “excessive man- 
power,“ too many police “doing non- 
police work, „ too many precinct 
stations, too many two- man scout 
cars and too many two- detective 
teams. 

The survey revealed that De- 
troit Rad cops per capita 
than any other large city (over 
250,000) in the nation. 


Furthermore, the report showed, 
despite this large staff, the De- 
treit Police Department had the 
worst record in solving crimes 
than any other city. : 


For example: despite a much 


larger force on a per capita basis. 
Detroit had 48 per cent more crime 
than Cleveland. In Cleveland the 
police solved one out of every three 
crimes, whereas Detroit’s cops solve 


only one in five. 


„ * — 


IN OCTOBER, 1948, a year after - 
‘Toy took over the force, another sur- 
vey showed that the force was get- 
ting even bigger and even worse. 


The FBI in Washington re- 
leased an analysis of nationwide 
police statistics which showed 
that Detroit led all cities in the 
number of petty thefts and was 
second only to Los. Angeles in the 
number of total crimes. 

‘This analysis showed that where- 


as the national average for cities 
over 250,000 was one cop to every 


429 persons, in Detroit, it was one 
cop to every 407. 

These figures, which are public 
information, have been complete- 
ly suppressed by the Detroit press. 
The Detroit Free Press had a 
story last week giving the figures 
on the size of the Detroit ferce 
compared to others, but omitted 
the figures showing the high rate 
of unsolved crimes. 


* * * 


WHT THEN does Toy want the 
extra 1,200 cops at an annual cost 


to the people of Detroit of 5 million 


dollars? 

Detroit Budget Director David 
Addy said “Toy must be planning 
te fight World War III with the De- 
troit Police force.” 


Could be. But most Detroiters 
fear that Toy is planning to fight 
a war against them and their dem- 
ocratic rights. Under. Toy’s direc- 
tion, the already-notorious Detroit 
police force has reached new heights 
of terror and persecution .of Ne- 
groes, labor, youth progressive, and 
the people generally. 

Is Toy planning to carry out 
his threat that all supporters of 
Henry Wallace should. be shot on 
sight? 

Is he planning new attacks of 
Negro children? 

Is he planning to further ex- 


pand his riot squad for duty 


against labor? 


* * * 


THOSE ARE the. serious ques- 
tions which Detroiters are asking. 
They are expecting city councilmen 
to find the answers from Toy when 


er Coven e sem: tie 
week. 


a 


DETROIT .—Louigs Melasi, city cop 
who shot in the back and killed the 
15-year-old Negro schoolboy Leon 
Mosley, last June 4, was scheduled 
for trial, Tuesday, Dec. 14. For 
months the Committee for Justice 
for Leon Mosley has demanded an 
immediate trial, but Republican 
prosecutor, James McNally, recently 


trial, 

Now two weeks before he goes out 
of office, a great rush to get the trial 
„over with prevails in the prosecutor’s 
office. Obviously McNally views with 
alarm the taking over of his office, 


K. O’Brien, the son of Michigan's 
most 
O’Brien. 

Gerald O’Brien is noted for his 
liberal viewpoint in labor and Negro 
cases. He is a vigorous opponent 
of discrimination or persecution of 


defeated for re-election, stalled ine | 


Jan. 1 by the new prosecutor, Gerald | 


liberal judge, Patrick H. 


has just the opposite reputation 
amongst Detroit’s citizens, 


Last Friday, a delegation led by 


5 Ernest Goodman, Coleman Young 


and Roberta Barrows of the Pro- 


| gressive Party, Dorothy Marsh, YPA 
director and Miss Frances Price, 
[Civil Rights Congress leader, met 


with McNally and demanded a spe- 
cial prosecutor be appointed to con- 
duct the prosecution — Me- 


Iasi. 


McNally belligerently Wed The 
delegation also demanded the issu- 


tance of a warrant for Melasi’s part- 


Iner, John Bolend on the grounds 


LEON MOSLEY 


Negro citizens. 
McNally, a cohort of “shoot ’em” 
police commissioner Harry S. Toy, 


‘4tof being an accessory to the killing. 
& McNally also refused to. grant that. 


The delegation announced that 
they would seek a warrant from a 
judge Monday for Bolend’s arrest 
as 15 witnesses at the coroner’s in- 
quest testified they saw him and 
Melasi beat and club young Mosley 
before Melasi fired the fatal shot. 


~ 


PICKET STORES ON 
HIRING NEGRO HELP 


DETROIT.—For the first time 
in a decade, Negro and white 
pickets are marching before dime 
stores here demanding the hiring 
of Negro workers. The Kresge and 
Neisner stores on 12th street were 
picketed last Saturday by scores 
of pickets. 

Several weeks age the Michi- 
gan Civil Rights Congress began 
the organization of a chapter in 
the 12th street neighborhood. Two 
thousand Negro families have 
moved into the community in the 
last two years and the fight 
against discrimination has reached 
a down to earth stage. 

First to be cracked was the 
Cream of Michigan Restaurant at 
12th and Pingree when some 30 
Negro and white, men and wo- 
men cracked the policy of not 
serving Negroes. | 
* a 
cilmen have expressed opposition to 
Toy’s request. Not included in this 
group is Council President George 
Edwards, who recently had a much- 
publicized “feud” with Toy 

Edwards’ only comment was to 


of his ‘scout-car cops bes ‘infantry 
duty. 99 

Labor and 8 are de- 
manding not only that Toy’s re- 
quest be refused “that Mayer Van 
Antwerp and the Council remove 
Toy from office for demonstrated 


“Besiness. Manager: Phil 


suggest to Toy that he shift some 


incompetency and unfitness and 


If you walk into Yemans Hall, 
3014 Yemans, Hamtramck, you will 
immediately encounter the. nice 
spicy, tingling feeling that is asso- 
ciated with the good cheer the 
Christmas holiday brings. 

For it is right there, that the All 
Nations Bazaar is being held this 
very week-end for the benefit of 


Just. take a look at this program 
of festivities: 


FRIDAY NIGHT: Lillie Zen- 
chenko, Detroit's outstanding ac- 
cordionist will give a concert. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON: Santa 
Claus invites all the boys and girls 
to come to his party and tell nee 
good they have been. 

SATURDAY NIGHT is the night 
of the big dance. Also Dolores Go- 
reta, charming soprano will sing 
Yugoslav and Russian songs. In 


chenko’s students will also perform. 


sharp, there will be a very delight- 
ful movie program, one of the films 
being The Story of Dr. Carver, out- 
standing Negro scientist. 

And lots of big Christmas bar- 
gains—but come to the bazaar, folks, 
the committe wants you to se for 
yourself, 


the Michigan Edition—The Worker. | 


Good Cheer Will Reign at 
Week End Worker Bazaar 


READERS’ CONFAB SET 
JAN. 9 AT YEMANS 


DETROIT. — Several hundred 


builders of the Michigan edition | 


of The Worker, will gather to ex- 
change experiences and set new 
goals in circulation, Sunday, Jan. 
Sth, at the Cooperative Hall, 2934 
Lemans from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Participating will be many of | | 


those who read the paper, giving | 


their opinions, comments and sug- 
gestions for improving the news 


coverage of the paper. 
* 


4 
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addition to that, five of Lillie Zen- 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON: at 2:30 


ROSCHILD HURST 
ENTERPRISES 
(Supreme Quality and Service) 

1. HURST BROTHERS 
Master Market 

$910 W. 8 Mile at Wyoming 

2. OPHELIA’S GRILL 

3906 W. 8 Mile at Wyoming 

3. HURST BROTHERS 


Fish and Poultry Market 
8741 Oakland Avenue 


—— 
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POLICE COMMISSIONER TOY 
says he hasn’t near enough police- 
men on the force. Take the Harper 


Hospital strike for example: 


At ene ‘critical moment a hundred 


_-jcops were dangerously surrounded 


by six pickets. 


* * * 

PHIL RAYMOND reminds us Ger- 
man capitalists installed fascism: by 
burning down the expensive Rich- 
stag Building and blaming it on 
Communists, Yet here in the Land 
of Pler ty our ruling class isn’t quite 
80 reckless of cost, 


The cheapskates are trying it with 
a last year’s pumpkin, 


* * * 

THE U. s. ARMY will dole out 3 
hundred million dollars to enable 
South Korean capitalism to raise its 
sights for the next three years. 


Each of the sights to be equipped 
with cannon attached. 

* * * 
WE URGE the president to give 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek any aid she 
asks or. 


Such as being helped into a plane 
on her return journey. 


* * * 


REACTIONARIES picture the So- 
viet Union as opposed to civil rights; 
one version of which is being com- 
piled in a United Nations document. 
Yet it was our own delegation which 
blocked a Soviet proposal that traf- 
fic in prostitution be abolished. Ours 
took the line that such things were 
the affair of the natiors concerned. 


The United Nations, it seems, has 
no. right to interfere with private 
enterprise. 

Well, if our delegation follows this 
logic to its full conclusion we might 
hear some interesting proposals in 
the interest of European recovery. 
Such as sending over a boatload of 
\.| pimps under the Marshall Plan. 

We have lots te spare. 


NEW YEAR'S 
GALA AFFAIR 


FRIDAY, DEC. 31, 1948 


Starts 9 P.M, 
Ends ? ? ? 


SCHILLER HALL 


‘Gratiot and St. Aubin 
Admission $2.00 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 
OF THE WORKER 
0 1 YEAR FOR ONLY §2° 
Net geod after Jan. 15, 194 


on New! Save 800 


Get. Weekly Reports on 
President Truman and the 8lst Congress 
“Soapy” Williams’ activities as governor 


(Please Print) 
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What Is Going on in 
United Nations, China, Greece 
Speedup at Ford and GM 
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Michigan Edition The Worker, 2419 w. Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 
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DEARBORN he headline-hunting stunt of the Tommy Thompson administra- 
tion of Ford Local 600, UAW, in asking for gun pesmits against alleged internal union 


threats is not distracting the Ford workers from their fight e e the company to halt 
@o— 
~ 


layoffs and speedup. 

Following the Dec. 5 meeting of 
3,000 Ford workers in Cass Tech six 
building presidents of the UAW in 


the Rouge called for the immediate 


taking of the strike action vote to 
save the jobs of the transportation 
workers, the maintenance and tool 
and die men. The six presidents also 
called “for a rank and file confer- 
ence to organize an all-out fight 
against speedup and for united ac- 
tion in defense of all victims of 
speedup. } 

The building presidents distribut- 
ed 20,000 copies of their statement 
in front of the Rouge gates the 


morning after the meeting. 


The six building presidents sign-/\.. 


ing the statement were: V. Lacey, 
Tool and Die; A. Speed, Mainte- 
nance; T. Yeager, Mis.: J. Hogan, 
Axel, Ed Lock, Plastic and J. Poole, 
Foundry Mach. Shop. It was also 
signed by Bill Johnson of the Pro- 
duction Foundry Bargaining Com- 
mittee. | 

Workers inside the Rouge were 
kidding each other about the gun 
permit publicity stunt. There was 
some horseplay of risking each other 
for weapons. Some announced “bow 
and arrow clubs” to defend union 
officers. Some cook a more serious 
view that the publicity stunt might 
lead to new provocations. A 
B-Building worker summarized the 
more serious approach when he said: 
“Gun permits won’t slow down our 
line, and believe me, we’re sweating 
it out plenty.” 

The taking of the strike vote as 
mandated by the Ford Local mem- 
bership meeting to pressure the 
company does not require the ap- 
proval of the International officers 


of the union. The UAW constitu- 
tion calls for strike votes solely at 
the discretion of the local union 


meeting, but that the actual call- | 


ing of the strike shall be sanctioned 
by the International union. Hence 
immediate action in taking the vote 
is demanded of the Thompson ad- 
ministration by the Ford Local pro- 
' gressives. 

The text of the resolution on 
speedup introduced by Romano, 
Local 600 vice-president?shows why 
the 3000 Ford Workers decided over- 
whelmingly to table it at the Case 
Tech meeting. They also resented 
the suppression of the unanimous 
resolution against speedup adopted 
by the Local 600 Executive Board. 
Instead of fighting the Ford 270- 
tor Co., the Romano resolution con- 
tinues an unprincipled internal fac- 
tional fight against those who 
“seized upon the opportunity af- 
forded by this company speedup to 
formulate a program of action.” 
The resolution falsely charges that 
the other drive against speed-up 
only eminates from an outside 
group.“ 

The resolution also called for a 
“vote of confidence to the commit- 
teemen and officers of Local 600” on 
the speedup problem. But the Ford 
workers at Cass Tech refused to 
extend this vote of confidence to 
the Tommy Thompson: administra-. 
tion when they witnessed their lead- 
ers engaging in red-baiting rather 
than in leading the struggle 3 
the company to cut back 
speeded-up operation. 

The expressions coming from 
Ford local progressives this week 
‘were that the Local 600. Se a 
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enemies—the auto barons. — 


‘Sell Time Study to 
Men, Says Ford Il 


DEARBORN:—The Ford Motor 
Company's instructions to fore- 
men entitled “Elements of Fore- 
manship” tells them that an ap- 
preciation of time study will “show 
them ways and means of control- 
ling costs.” 

The foreman, says the instruc- 
tions, “must sell time study to 
his men. I know this sounds 
very difficult, but it can be done. 
Tou can’t ram time study 
down anyone's throat and have 
him like it. It has to be fed in 
small doses, as a baby is fed.” 


No Strike Pact 
Will Plague 


Phone Union 


DETROIT. — The “no strike“ 
clause in the agreement between the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. and 
Div. 44, Communication Workers of 
America (Ind.) will come home to 
plague the phone workers in the 
next year, according to labor ob- 
servers here. 

The settlement, following recom- 
mendations of a fact finding panel 
set up by Gov. Sigler, provides for 
pay increases of $4 to $6 a- week, 
reinstatement of 22 discharged 
workers with back pay. paid for half 
by the Co. and half by the union, 
the no strike clause and the union 


WINNER — Henderson Dailey, 
UAW Local 539, Muskegon, Mich., 
who won a new Hudson sedan in 
the. UAW-CIO membership drive 
drawing. And that’s about the 
only way that an auto worker can 
own a new car these days. 


to drop discrimination 
made to the NLRB. 


The militant stoppages and picket- 
lines which forced through the 
meagre wage concessions and the 
reinstatement of the discharged em- 
ployees in the first place are now 
abandoned as a method of struggle 
by the CWA leaders. 


Mrs. Francis Smith, president. of 
Div. 44 said the settlement “was less 
than it should be but far superior 
to what the company offered before 
the fact finding inquiry.” 


charges 


through procedure the settling of 
grievances. 


Finally they gathered at lunch- 
time before Superintendent Andy 
Poppelreiter’s office and presented 
the following demands: 


2 Coveralls to be furnished by 
the company. : 
Instead of loading 46 sets of 
car panels, the workers wanted 
to continue with the long estab- 
lished 44 sets to be loaded. 


Heat should be furnished on 
the job. 
» And that a certain number of 
workers be designated as Utility 
men and to receive 5c an hour 
extra for such work. 


The large group of workers, eighty 
in number, massed around the super- 
intendent, who became extremely 
worried and nervous at this new 
type of bargaining. -Particularly 
when he observed the union build- 
ing chaifman, Archie Accicia stand- 


* 


Dime Cigar Lure 
For Steel Speedup 
ECORSE.—Some workers in the 
Great Lakes Steel Co., members of 
USW-CIO Local 1299 are ready to 
e pass along a nicotine hangover they 
are getting in the plants these days 
to their union officers. 
In one dept, the foreman. hands 
‘out dime cigars each day that the 


18 a hit ee — a rd. 


On-Job Action Wins 
Gains in Ford Dep’t 


DEARBORN.—Militant action by eighty workers in 


Department 6813, Press Steel Building, Ford Rouge plant 
this last week brought swift results. For months the workers 


in this department have sought®— 


ing by, but with the rank and file 
workers calling the shots. 


Also giving the super the jitters 
was the crowding around to listen 
by other groups of workers not in- 
volved in the issue but who warmly 
backed up their fellow workers from 
dept. 6813. 


The workers from dept. 6813 
won the following demands: utility 
men would be established; heat 
is now being installed; the pro- 
duction will be 44 not 46 sets of 
panels and the coveralls are to 
be discussed with top supervision. 


The news of the victory has swept 
through the Press steel building like 
wildfire and is expected to be a new 
pattern for workers to break through 
the snarling red tape of the griev- 
ance procedure that has now tied 
up 1,100 major grievances of Ford 
workers in the hands of the so- 
called impartial umpire, Harry S. 
Shulman. | 

The six stage grievance setup in 
Ford’s has successfully tied up in 
the company’s favor hundreds of 
grievances like that of dept. 6813. 


workers in dept. 
grow and spread. 


6813. 


* 


Watch it 


KICK-BACK 

LOS ANGELES, — West Coast 
UAW Regional Director C. V. 
O' Halloren admits in a letter signed 
with International Reps cf the 


er, that. the reps Kick-back 28 


‘communism’ city ‘tor other 


ee 


A new look has been added by the 


guerrilla battles 


wrecking laws. 


- ods against the Reutherites. 


157 in Detroit whose membership 


The Reutherite floor leaders spoke 


at the meeting. 


workers. 
THE MAJORITY of the auto 


agent in the ranks of labor. 


sort of a bird a Social Democrat—a 
the corporations in deeds. 


game. 


against speedup, for fourth round 
the Wagner law and similar issues. 


alists regardless of what wing they 


UAW Caucus Time 
Dominated by Fight 
On Auto ‘Barons 


ROUND-UP of UAW news from the Ford Rouge. plant to the far- 
flung plants of the GM and chrysler empires “these days shows 
increased moods of struggle by the auto workers against their real 


The boys and gals who make our shiny cars are engaged ir. many 


against speedup, 
monopoly prices, rotten shop conditions and union- 


layoffs, high 


As the fight unfolds there’s an increased growing 
sentimerst against inner- union factionalism.. The 
workers want unity in this shop and local level fight 
against the bosses. There's less and less willingness 
to stomach either the red-baiting spewing from the 
UAW top brass or old factional name-calling meth- 


Hence, when some 3,000 Ford workers gathered 55 
in Detroit's Cass Tech, their sentiments were with the 1 600 UAW: 
‘leaders (as well as the Progressives) on the issue of a strike vote to 
prevent the loss of jobs by the transportation workers (an issue also 
affecting the skilled maintenance and tool and die workers), and they 
just as promptly pinred the ears back on the Tommy Thompson-Ro- 
mano leadership when they tried to put over a red-baiting resolution 
on the speedup issue. They voted to table it. The most advanced 
*unionists at the Rouge appreciated the drive against speedup launched 
by the Michigan Worker and the Communists. ä 
By the time of the Cass Tech meet it was obvious that this anti- 
speed up drive iniated by the Communists was now the campaign of 
all Ford UAW progressives and the Local 600 UAW membership. That's 
why Thompson had to tone down his blasts against the Michigan 
Worker both in “Ford Facts” and at Cass Tech. 


OR TAKE the examples of the Reuther-controlled Locals 155 and 


meetings recently made decisions 


asking Pres. Trumar: to immediately fire Denham of the NLRB and 
stay the execution of his union-wrecking decisions. The Local 155 
meeting, with a majority of Reutherites present, voted down every 
inner-union proposal coming from the left that smacked of factional- 
ism. But after the Reutherite prexy Russell Leach made a rabid-red- 
baiting report on the CIO Portlard convention, the writer, a member 
of the local, made the motion to wire Truman on the Denham issue. 


against the motion. It never-the- 


less carried by an overwhelming bloc of the Reutherite and left votes 


These incidents show that if UAW progressives keep. their eye on 
the main ball—the fight agairist the bosses—it will be impossible for 
Walter P. Reuther to establish a 20-year pro-boss dictatorship over 
the auto workers like his pal Dave Dubinsky did over the clothing 


n are not yet wise to the 


Reuther misleadership. That's because he’s a special type of employer’s 
He’s not a 
labor leader. He can put over the “guns-not-butter” program of Wall 
Street with semi-socialist and liberal sounding slogaris. We call that 


crude and open pro-business 


socia#ist in words and a stooge for 


But most auto workers will only get wise to the. anti-labor nature 
of Social Democracy in the course of the struggle itself. They will not 
be convinced by mere ideological exposures of Reuther. Hence the 
ideological exposures are most. effective in the course of the fight itself 
for the economic arid political demands of the working class. 

It’s when the GM workers will start demanding fourth round raises 
together with Ford and Chrysler workers, that they will most sharply 
realize that Reuther has them hog-tied for two years to a wage-cutting 
escalator contract in General Motors. And they won’t like this bosses’ 


These considerations are important now because once again it’s 
caucus time in the UAW-CIO, heading towards the February and 
March local union elections. The progressives can succeed in- holding 
on to their own strength in the union and in making inroads on the 
Reuther control, only to the extent that they are the leaders in the 
fight against the auto barons on the burning grievances of the workers. 
A progressive caucus on a local, region, or even on a rational 
scale can only succeed if it keeps buried the narrow factionalism of : 
the old Addes-Thomas-Leonard coalition and the divisive red-baiting 


of the Stevensons and Paul Silvers. 
gressive caucus is a mobilization center for the on-the-job struggles 


It can only succeed if the pro- 


wage increases, for restoration of 


AN ELECTION platform and progressive leadership arising from 
the struggle against the bosses itself—is worth a thousand left-sound- 
ing paper platforms of promises and the running of candidates livirg 
off past reputations, rather than their current’ leadership of the work- 
ers’ battles. Remember, Reuther is a past master in out-promising: 
all election-time pledge makers. It’s deeds rather than words that will 
count in this local union election campaign. 


The ouflook is simple and clear. 
In the February and March UAW local union elections the auto 


workers in large numbers will support those who lead their battles 
against the bosses. They will give no quarter to unprincipled faction- 


spring from. 
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HIGHLAND PARK.—The abomi- 
nable speedup has not only led to 
a number of stoppages in the Ford 
plant here, but has also unleashed 


Local 400 members on how to im- 
prove the union’s shop representa- 
tion. 
One idea advanced was to elect 
the committeemen in the plant by 
districts rather than plant wide. It 
came up for a vote at separate shift 
meetings last week with the day 
shift supporting district elections 
d the second shift supporting the 
nt-wide method. Reasoning of 


| 


the second shift was that then dis- 
tricts are more widespread and 7000 


a widespread discussion among UAW 


Vote on Shop Reps in L. 400 


are left with skeleton crews during 
slack periods. The e now goes 
to a by-law amendment vote by 
the membership. | 

In the meanwhile Ford Local utes 
ident Al Musilli nas ressurected the 


demand that Ford pay a retirement | 
pension “that will fit the needs of 
the Ford workers.” Said Musilli: 
J can’t overstress the point that 
we must have a pension in: 1949.“ 
The demand for a pension plan at 
company expenses. was withdrawn 


by UAW negotiators headed. by Wal- 
ter Reuther and Een Bannon i 
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00 Jobs 


Lost to Seamen 
By Marshall Pla 


By Art Shields 


The Marshall Plan is expected to sink the jobs of 20,000 
‘more American seamen as the result of administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman’s new ruling against shipment of bulk cargo in 


United States vessels. 

The 20,000 lost jobs, said Howard, 
McKenzie, former vice-president of 
the National Maritime Union, must 
be added to 20,000 more jobs washed 
away when President Truman cut 
off almost all American trade with 
the Soviet Union and the new de- 
mocracies of eastern Europe. 


It is estimated that Hoffman’s 
ruling will permit American mer- 
chant ships to carry only 10 percent 
of all Marshall Plan cargo, when 
the ruling is put into effect. 


The ECA ruling doesn’t injure 
the big bankers, who control Amer- 
ican shipping, McKenzie pointed 
out. These bankers have invested 
in the foreign shipping companies 
that will get the Marshall Plan 
cargo. : 

Hoffman’s deputy administrator, 
Howard Bruce, for instance, is a 
director of several banks as well 
as of the United States Lines, the 
biggest American shipping company, 
which the. Morgan banking inter- 
ests control. 

Bruce is sitting pretty. The peo- 
ple behind him have dummy ship- 
ping corporations in Hondurus and 
Panama that will get more Mar- 
shall Plan business. 


* 


BUT THE RULING is disastrous 
to American seamen and destruc- 
tive to their unions. 

A little arithmetic makes the dis- 
aster to American seamen very 
plain. Eighty percent of the Mar- 
shall Plan cargo exported ‘between 
last April and September (that is 
4,939,783 out of 5,580,063 tons) 
comes under the heading of “bulk 
cargo.” 

Marshall Plan grain is “bulk 
cargo,” for instance. | 

_ ‘This 80 percent will be shipped 
out by foreign merchant. ships, 
using crews getting only one-half 
to one-third the wages of American 
seamen. 

Half the remaining 20 percent of 
Marshall Plan cargo will also be 
carried in foreign flag ships, leav- 


ing only 10 percent to er 


seamen. 
. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, which speaks for the Amer- 
that the 10 percent estimate is cor- 
rect. 
* 


HOFFMAN’S ATTACK on Amer- | 


ican seamen makes NMU president, |—— 
Joe Curran, CIO president, Philip 
Murray, and other “labor” backers | 
of the Marshall Plan look very sick. 

“T am proud, ” remarked McKen-. 
zie, when the news of the “bulk 
cargo” order came out, “that the 


concludes } 


© 
rank and file of the NMU never 


endorsed the Marshall Plan. 

“The Marshall Plan was only en- 
dorsed by Curran and the renegade 
ex-Communists behind him, such 
as M. Hedley Btone, Jack Lawren- 
son, Neal Hanley” Adrian Duffy and. 
Tommy Ray. 


men themselves to endorse a meas- 
ure that is cutting their throa 


shal] Plan is no longer a matter for 
abstract polemics. 

“The Marshall Plan is now hit- 
ting directly at the bellies of the 
seamen,” he declared. 

Shipping has been getting worse 
and worse for many months, while 
the transfer of American vessels to 
dummy corporations abroad has 
been continuing. 

Now the Hoffman ban against 
carrying bulk cargo in American 
bottoms threatens to take away a 
large part of the jobs that are left. 


* 


MOST OF THE CARGO going 
out of the Port of New York, for 
instance, is Marshall Plan stuff. 
The order cutting American ships’ 


3 of this cargo from the present 


ratio of about 50 percent to 10 per- 
cent will hit the beach of the met- 
ropolis like a typhoon. 

McKenzie pointed out that the 
progressives in the union, such as 
Ferdinand C. Smith, the national 


New York port agent, and himself 
and others, whom Curran had ex- 
pelled, had warned that the Mar- 
shall Plan meant disaster. 


“We gave this warning again 
and again, while we were part 
of the leadership of the union,” 
McKenzie continued. : 


“Curran and his gang of rene- 
gade ex-Communists, are backing 
the imperialists against the sea- 
men, however,” McKenzie went 
on. : | ö 
heir job is to beat down the 
seamen, who are preparing for a 
struggle to save their livelihood. 
That is why Curran and his gang 
of renegades are blacklisting pro- 
gressive seamen today. 

“The seamen’s fight against 


Curran is also a fight against fas- 
eism.“ 


40 Million | Workers 


In Soviet Industry 


MOSCOW (ALN).—The number 
of industrial and whité collar work- 
ers in the Soviet Union, which was 
a mainly agricultural country until 
20 years ago, has increased from just. 
under 11,000,000 in 1928 to an esti- 
mated 40,000,000 today.. Employment 


nas risen by 6,500,000 since the end | 


of World War II alone. 
Wartime losses of skilled workers 


who became casualtiés in the army 


or perished under enemy occupation 


are being replaced through a huge 


industrial training program for 


|teen-agers. The special Ministry of 
Labor Reserves, which has been in Australia, where the market for the 


existence since 1940 has graduated 


1,900,000 boys and girls from such 
| classes duringethe 1 e seats. 


“Curran never could get the sea- 


McKenzie added that the Mar- 


secretary, and Paul Palazzi, the 


The chairman, E. C. Behrans told 


was dictated by the American policy 
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British Fear 
U.S. Squeeze on 
Textile Trade 


LONDON, (Telepress) —Japanese 
competition represents a “grave and 
concrete danger to the British wool 
trade,” declared the chairman of 
the National Wool Textile Export 
Corporation. This warning is an- 
other indication of the increasing 
consternation among British textile 
manufacturing interests at the Gov- 
ernment’s submission to United 
States diktats on world textile trade 
policy, particularly in relation to 
Japan. 


a meeting of the Corporation in 
Bradford that the infiltration of 
Japanese textile goods at 20 percent 
below British prices into the British 
Empire markets, particularly South 
Africa, 
ain’s textile industry.” 

Hitting directly at Britain’ s own 
textile industry, this development 


of boosting Japanese industry as 
“the workshop of the East“ involve 
increasing the productive capacity 
of the textile industry from the 
present three or four million spin- 
dles to the nine or 10 million spindles 
mentioned in the scheme suggested 
by General Draper who headed the 
U. S. economic mission to Japan. 

Already this policy has resulted 
in a large influx of Japanese textiles 
into Canada, South Africa and 


British signet is pene .shrink- 
ing. 

‘The aim. of e policy is to 
drive British textiles from the world 


“spells catastrophe for Brit- 


Former SS Editor is 
State Dep’t Aide 


BERLIN (Telepress). — Gunther 
D. Alquen, formerly editor of the 
SS official organ Das Schwarze 
Korps, now works in Washington 
as a “propaganda advisor” for the 
United States State Department, 
‘the newspaper Neue Ruhrzeitung 
reports. Das Schwarze Oorps was à 
paper on the same level as Strei- 
cher’s notorious anti-Semitic — 
Der Stuermer. 

The British- licensed DPD agency 
reports that ag well as Alquen, 
other former SS members are also 
working in Washington, They in- 
clude Toni Winkelnkemper and 
Alquen’s re Rockmann, 


Viet-Namese in 
France's New 
‘Devil's Island’ 


“PARIS (ALN).— France's new 
“Devil’s Island” is Pulo Condor, off 


where 2,000 captured Viet-Nam 
(Indo-Chinese) independence fight- 
ers are now confined by French 
troops, 
Pulo, Condor has been used as a 
penal settlement for opponents of 
French rule for 80 years. Many of 
the present leaders of the Viet- 
Nam republic spent their “appren- 
ticeship” there. But the island was 
a paradise in those days compared 


patches reveal. 


Condor are far in excess of the 
‘number it can sustain. Water is 


so prisoners can wash neither them- 


‘Ithe southeast coast of Indo-China, 


to what it is now, Viet-Nam d- 


ee eee eee 


rationed for drinking purposes only, 


Romanions — 
Build Trade 
With Neighbors 


By Charles Kormos 

BUCHAREST. (Telepress).— Ru- 
manian Trade Delegations are at 
‘present negotiating in Moscow, 
Warsaw and Prague to conclude 
agreements covering” economic cq» 
operation, imports and exports “a. 
ing 1949. 

In Moscow Rumanian and Soviet 
experts are elaborating a treaty on 
the lines of the one which will ex- 
‘pire at the end of this year. In 
1948 the Soviet Union supplied Ru- 
mania with basic raw materials 
such as iron ore, coke, pig iron and 
steel, and cotton, with ma- 
chine tools, coal cutting equipment 
and spare parts for oil-drilling, 
medical and chemical supplies and 
with cars and lorries. Rumania ex- 
ported semi-finished and finished 
goods produced from Soviet mate- 
Similar arrangements were made 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 
‘whom Rumania also sends impor- 
tant quantities of food, including 
meat and fruit. 

The fundamental differences be- 
tween trade agreements signed by 
this country in the past and those 
to be concluded from now on is that 
all future commitments in foreign 


| 


trade will become an integral part 


of the Economic Plans, of which 
the first will come: dare en 


‘selves nor their clothes, Of the port 
populatiom of 2,000, over 300 are 


markets, and the British Govern-. 


cubo Freezes Wages | * cea 
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E Sugar Workers ta American imperialism is dealing 
HAVANA (ALN) The niger a death blow to the eee of: its |; 
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MICHIGAN 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.—The lives of a Negro and 
. her six children could have been saved 
from death in a blazing 


‘inferno if this city did 


mot have a quota sys- 

tem for Negroes on city 
owned public housing 
projects. | 


Mrs| Jenkins end six 


of her eight children 

died a horrible death at 

Twenty-Fourth street 

two weeks ago, when, 

eee pecause of faulty wiring 

the attic in which they were sleeping 
went up in flames. 

Trapped by a roaring sea of flames 

the children and their mother sought 


to escape death by crouching in the 


large bed, hoping that firemen would 
arrive in time to rescue thgem. 
In this city where 117,000 families 


nt Mother, 6 Children 


need ‘homes now, the Jenkins tragedy amily into one of the city owned mu- 


has pointed up the desperate need for 
neon-segregated public housing imem- 


While this situation exists, the City 
Council refuses to appropriate. money 
for housing but proposes $21,000 ,000 of 


taxpayers cash be spent for building a 


stadium te house the 1956 . 
games here. 
THE JENKINS family were living last 


: February at 1433 E. Lafayette. They 
‘were evicted by orders of the Board of 


Health, Reason: “too many people—not 
healthy.“ 

They then moved in with a married 
daughter at 633 Watson. Mrs. Jenkins 


and her children were forced to sleep 


on the floor. Contact was made with 
the Tenants Relations Council of the 


Detroit Housing Commission. An appli- 


cation was made to enter the Jenkins 


oem 3 housing projects. | 
The Detroit Housing Commission lies 
a rule that only a certain amount of 


children may live in à housing unit. 
Because of this rule and the fact the. 
Jenkins had eight children they were 


denied. a housing unit. 

Also because a small percentage of 
Detroit’s public housing projects are for 
Negroes and a much larger amount for 
whites, Mrs. Jenkins was oe of 
a home. 

With no place to live, evicted by the 
Board of Health from her daughters 
house on Watson, she finally found an 
attic on Twenty-Fourth street. . 

And that’s where she and six of the 
eight children met their horrible death 
by being burned alive. 

* 


* — 0 


THERE WERE units available in the 


Detroit city owned A projects that 


Mrs. Jenkins and her eight . 
could have been moved into, but be- 
cause she was a Negro mother with 
The six dead children and their . 
mother is another eloquent testimony of 
the hold that the white supremacists 
have in City Hall. Non-segregated 
housing had been consistently banned 
by the City Council as “non-desirous.” 
_ Meanwhile three “labor” Councilmen, 
George Edwards, Charles Edgecombe, 
and: Edward Connor, all backed by the 
Americans for Democratic Action, have 
maintained an absolute silence ori the 
deaths of the Jenkins family. | 
The NAACP has announced the filing 
of a suit against the city to break the 
Jim Crow pattern now existing on on City 
public housing which ‘caused the deaths 
of a mother and six children, because 
they were Negroes. | 


‘News’ Sees 12 


Trial ‘Best’ Way 


Jo Outlaw CP 


DETROIT Prosecution of the 12 Communist leaders |a 
in the federal courts on the sole charge of organizing and 


being members of a — 


Edwards Ducks | 


{ Continued from Page 1) 
not permitted by chairman Thomas 


E. O’Hara after the word had got- 


ten around. that the outfit was being 


investigated. The schoo] hall has/ 


some 300 seats. 

One member of the Association, 
obviously not in on the hush-up 
tactics; took the floor and exclaimed: 

‘ “Negroes are crowding into the 
neighborhood and in view of the 
Supreme Court ruling we should 
make agreements among our- 
- gelves to keep them out.” He aise | 
explained: “I voted for George Ed- 
wards in the last election.” 

He received applause from the 
bigots in the audience. 
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party —the Communist Party 


is preferred by the Detroit News 


to any: immediate plan of the legis- 
lature to outlaw the C. P. in Michi- 
gan, | 

In a Dec. 9 editorial the News says: 

There may be better ways of 
acconiplishing the objective in 
view, which will be brought to 
light by the present Federal at- 
tempt te prosecute Communist 
Party officers, The Legisiatare 
might as well hold its fire until 
the Supreme Court has passed on 
that litigation.” — : 

The News believes that the dan- 
gerous precedent” of . outlawing 
“what professes to be a political 
party” may be accomplished with 
less people getting wise to the un- 
constitutional procedure if its done 
‘through the courts. 

Under the Constitution of the 
U. S. “and the State of Michigan 
only the people can judge political 
parties and programs. The approval 
or disapproval of political ideas and 
affiliations is not a fit subject for 
action by the criminal courts. Never- 
theless in the case of the 12 this 
key feature of the Bill of Rights 
has been destroyed by the very na- 
ture of the indictment and the court 
case. 

The News editorial is therefore a 


warning to all Michiganders that 


there can be no “fair trial“ on this 
sort of an indictment, 
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Pincus. Drugs 


11344 Whittier at 
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shaft Dept., on Oil Hole Shuttle 


|| UN 4-4924 


N. Thomas Fumes, But Wayne L.. 


StodentsPress Free Speech Fight 


DETROIT.—Norman Thomas, perennial Socialist Party candidate for President, 
came to this town, spoke to an audience of Wayne University students, and promptly bor- 
rowed a lying quotation from James Sweinhart’s late-lamented anti-Communist series print- 


ed in the Detroit News. 

Sweinhart, former press agent for 
the Ford Motor Co., manufactured 

fake quote for his News series in 
which he has Lenin saying that, 
“Communists should lie, cheat, steal 
and kill, to attain their ends.” 

Norman Thomas dished out the 
same make quote to the Wayne U. 
students. That proves, he contended 
that: “Communists. should not be 
allowed to teach in elementary 

schools.* 

Assistant Dean Howard Steward 
who heads the University’s Spe- 
cial Program Committee (SPC) 
was highly pleased with Norman 
Thomas’s speech on the subject. 
of “Academic Freedom.” This is 
the same Steward who has been 
under fire from many sides be- 
cause he refused to allow the 
Dean of Canterbury to make an 

uncensored speech at Wayne. 
* — * * 

THAT THE LOVE feast between 
the SPC and Norman Thomas was 
not affecting the student’s stand for 
real academic freedom was seen in 
the widespread protests against the 


© 
banning of the Dean of Canterbury. 


The school’s paper Collegian edi- 
torially calls the SPC decision on 
the Dean of Canterbury “picayune.” 
The SPC ban “in actual practice 
has resulted only in stifing freedom 
of speech,” said the right-wing col- 
umnist Leo V. Young. “Intolerance 
of many dissenters has shamed our 
University,” he wrote. | 

A letter to the Collegian says: 
“I would like to see e day when 
Dr. Harold Stewart insists that re- 


ligious and business speakers on 
campus provide opposition speakers,” 
as the SPC had insisted for the 
Dean of Canterbury. | 

THERE WERE a number of other 
letters to the Collegian blasting the 
SPC. The Wayne Student Coun-il 
voted regrets that the Dean had not 
been allowed to speak. A unanimous 
resolution of the Council’s Commit- 
tee on Intercultural Relations also 
condemned the .SPC and, full aca- 
demic freedom for all. 


— 
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City Sanitation Workers 
Take Action on Grievances 


DETROIT.— Twenty-five hundred 
sanitation workers, members of the 
United Public Workers, CIO, de- 
cided last week that they had been 


pushed around long enough. Last 
Friday morning the truck division 
refused to drive out the trucks un- 
til all of the 27 trucks had heaters 


FORD WORKERS WRITE— 


To the editor: 


Remember the articles that ap- 
peared in the boss press and “Ford 
Facts” on Nov. 18 and 20th which 
said production had been lowered 
from 46 oores per worker to 43. Big 
Victory against Speedup, they said. 
Boloney! ! ! What they didn’t say 
is that production used to be 38. 
The lunch period was lost and it 
went up to 40 cores. Then, Com- 
pany always greedy for more wanted 
a raise to 46. Protest beat them 
down to 43, But the company got 
part of what they wanted anyway. 
Motor Building Workers. 


* * * 


To the Editor: 
The Motor Building workers are 


angry. On Dec. 2d, 17 workers were 


laid off and 12 probationaries fired. 
Speedup is increasing. In the crank- 


— TYPEWRITERS 


Sold Repaired - Rented 
New Royal Portable — $79.50 
Adding Machine - Office Supplies 


Silver Typewriter Co. 
16853 Livernois, epp. U of D 
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Buy the 
DAILY WORKER 
Northwest Corner | 


_ MICHIGAN and GRISWOLD | 
(at Kinsel' 2 wl 


Drills, one worker used to take away 
380 cranks from one machine, Now 
he has to take away from two ma- 
chines 760 cranks. On the Feed- 

O-Matic Checker Mach. production 
is supposed to be 13,170 pins per 
8 hours. But the job was being run 
at 19,000. Supervision refused to put 
counters on the machine. Through 


ij alertness of workers and Committee- 


men this speedup was exposed. But 
the Co. got the speedup out before, 
that’s the reason 17 workers were 
fired, too much ahead of production. 
—JOE WORKER. 


Food with the home-cooked flavor 


Erma’s Lunch 


641 Beaubien 


Between Fort and Congress 


| 


in the cabs. 

The stoppage lasted just long 
enough for the city bosses to de- 
cide that the men weren’t fooling. 
Result: the repair men worked and 
got paid overtime installing heaters 
in all 27 trucks. 


For weeks the union - grievance 
committee has had nothing but 
run-a-rounds from the city hall poli- 
ticians. Seniority rights were vio- 
lated; speedup kicked work. up 10 
percent; sanitation facilities. con- 
sisted of a hole in the ground for 
human needs; lockers, drinking 
water, were things the city hall poli- 
ticfans thought the workers didn’t 

Job favoritism was practiced if 
some men would bring the straw 
bosses whisky, chickens, etc. 

Most of the trucks had no de- 
frosters and only 14 of them had 
heaters. The union grievance com- 
mittee tired of buckpassing changed 
over to direct action, the stoppage 
last Friday nn being the first 
we 
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commissioned to death for 


Williams' 


o Press 


a 


LANSING.—With Inauguration Day for the new Democratic state administration 
still two weeks away, veteran political observers here are already forecasting that labor will 
have tc be ready to fight for a real legislativ ve program. Thus far Governor-elect ra Men- 


nen Williams has maintained a pro- 
longed silence on the specific pledges 
on which he campaigned. His only 
public pronouncements have been 
on matters of patronage, salaries 
for himself and the legislators, and 
inner-Democratic party affairs. 
Even his one faltering action to 
implement one of his campaign 
promises gives reason for labor to 
be on the alert. Two weeks ago 
he appolnted a “commission” to 
“study” the housing situation in 
the state. This action led one ob- 
server here to comment that Wil- 
liams is going to have the major 
problems of the people “studied and 
two 


| 


years.” 

Another cause for alarm was wherr 
the Detroit Free Press called the 
“harmony duet” sung by Williams 
and Sigler at the recent special 
session called to raise the pay of 
state officials. 

At that session Williams promised 
the Republican-dominated legisla- 
ture that he is pledged to “work 
with them.” 

* 


PROGRESSIVES and labor feel 


that if Williams starts out by ap- 


p ung the reactionary GOP cabal 
which controls the Capitol he has 
very little chance of putting over 
the proposals on which he cam- 
paigned. 

The only way to get repeal of 
Bonine-Tripp, a new MUCC law, 
improved workmen’s compensa- 
tion, housing and an FEPC meas- 
ure, progressives feel, is for the 
governor to mobilize the people 
for this program by leading a 
militant fight for it against the 
GOP hatchetmen in the legisla- 
ture. 

The feeling is 8 here that 
inclination is to plead 
that he is “hamstrung” by the GOP 
in trying to put over a liberal pro- 
gram, and to use that as an excuse 
for failure to fight on his campaign 
pledges. | 

* 


ANOTHER significant straw in 


the wind was the recent exchange 


between Williams and Rep. George 
Sadowski, Detroit Democratic Con- 
gressman. 

Williams recently visited Wash- 
ington to confer with President 
Trumah and national Democratic 
Party. bigwigs. The only matter 


under discussion, according to all 


press reports, was the subject of 


1,000 federal jobs in Michigan. Wil- 


li.ms wanted to be sure to get his 
pals in those jobs. ! 

Rep. Sadowski took that occasion 
to remind Williams of one of his 
campaign pledges regarding the Ne- 
gro people. He urged Williams to 
recommend to. Washington that a 
Negro be appointed to the vacancy 
on the Federal Bench in Detroit. 

This federal judgship is the 
most important vacancy -that 

Williams can fill. In reply to 

Sadowski’s request, Williams 
made a short and significant an- 

swer: “no comment.” 


* 


ALL THIS adds up to the feel- 
ing here that Williams’ much- 
vaunted liberalism is fading fast 
even before he actually takes office. 

It means, according to labor peo- 
ple who are watching these de- 
velopments with alarm, that a real 


‘mass. movement will have to be 


built up ‘by labor and progressives 
if they are going to cash in on 


. great achievement of kicking} * 
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‘LAME-DUCK’ CALLAHAN 
IN RED-BAITING EXIT 


LANSING.—In the last flapping of his lame-duck wings, 
sen. Matthew Callahan asked the state to outlaw the Com- 


munist Party and to continue for two more years the com- 
mittee to investigate “subversive; 
activities.” | „ 


Callahan’s recommendations came 
in the form af his final report to 
the Legislature, winding up two 1 
years of work by the thought - con- oe 
trol committee which he headed. 

Callahan complained bitterly that 
his objective of outlawing the Com- 
munist Party is hampered “by the 
traditional principles of freedom of 
thought.” He suggested that those 
principles be undermined by a flat 
finding that the Communist Party 
be “declared” to be “not a political 
party but a fifth column.” N 

Callahan made a clear statement eS 
that labor would be the main target: 
if the committee was extended for ee 5 85 
two more years. . 

He claimed that the most seri- 
ous” activities at‘eolleges have been 
exposed,” but that “this is not the 
case as to labor unions.” 

Labor and liberals are still wait- 
ing for some hint as to what the 
new Democratic administration will 


Policy Holders 
Back Strikers 


DETROIT .—Fifty office workers, 


after the Nov. 2 election.” 


do to this labor-baiting, witch- 
hunting committee. It was recalled 


that Gov.-elect Williams came out 
against the Callahan act in the 
recent campaign, and it was this 
stand which won him many labor 
votes. 

Thus far neither he nor Attorney- 
General-elect Stephen Roth have 
made any post-election statement 
on the act. 

The committee report was signed 
by both Callahan and Senator John 
Wright, of Flint, both of whom 
were defeated for reelection. 

The third committee member, Sen. 
Don Vanderwerp, of Fremont, was 
reelected, and he was the only one 
who did not sign the report or take 
part in any of the romney of 
the Fomamitiec. 


members of the United Office and 
Professional Workers Union, SIO on 
strike at the Great Lakes Mutual 
Insurance Co., since Nov. 4, for 
union recognition and wage in- 
creases, were this week receiving 
the backing of a large group of the 
company’s policy holders. 

Close to 100 policy holders met 
with union strikers and pledged: all 
out support to bring Charles Ma- 
honey, one time liberal and head 
of the company into line. The 


UOPWA strikers are all Negro girls 


and have presented one of the most 
militant picket lines seen here in 
a long time. 


In face of bitter cold weather, : : 
nity, labor, church and mass orga- 
nizations. 


lack of funds, police terror, and a 
score of 
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one of the most devious characters in the Ford Local 600 leader - 


ship, Recording Secretary Bill Hood. 
Hood is a renegade from the Communist and progresive -move- 


ments, who was elected to his present post on the Tommy Thompson 


slate last spring. 

. & divhle camel He was trying to give 
the public the appearance of being “friendly” to the left-wing and 
its progressive objectives, cashing in, especially among Negro workers, 
on his progressive past; at the same time, privately and in his 
official capacity he has been one of the most deliberate and vicious 
red-baiters. 

Last week Hood finally showed his hand. The first occasion was 
at the big mass meeting at Cass Tech to discus speedup. 

As recording secretary, it was Hood’s duty to read the unanimous 
resolution adopted by the Local executive board six weeks ago de- 
nouncing the speedup. 

But he failed to read the resolution and instead allowed Lee 
(Loudspeaker) Romano to introduce. his red-baiting resolution. 

Then at a board meeting this week both Thompson and Romano 
were breathing thunder and fire about the so-called “death threats” 
they allegedly have received. 

Hood then took the floor and delivered this mixture of demagogy, 
falsehood and provocation: 

“What we are fighting is an ideology, a subversive group. Re- 
member what happened to Walter Reuther!“ 

The game’s up for Hood now. He can no longer have his cake 
and eat it, too. 


« * * 


Bill Cooper, former president of the Motor Building, who left 
the progressives for Thompson, has now left the plant completely, 
He's gone into private business. 


* * * 


STATE OF THE UNION 


The UAW delegation (Reuther and Co.) voted unanimously at 
the Portland CIO convention against the formation of a third party, 
They thus repudiated their own board decision to “build a third party 


* * * 


Said a foreman to a worker in GM’s Southgate, Calif., plant: 
“You gotta regulate yourself so you'll go sa the toilet only during 
your 30-minute lunch period.” 


* * « 


The right-wing Wayne County CIO council, trying to rectify 
its boner of defeating a resolution demanding Truman fire Denham 
of the NLRB, hurriedly passed another resolve which asks Truman, 
in much more gentlemanly terms, to “strongly urge Denham to resign.” 


* * * 


John Anderson, former prexy of Local 155, UAW, last week was 
seriously considering shifting over from the labor side of the bargain- 
ing table to the management side. He had an offer from some tool 
and die managements for a full-time labor relations post, He's been 
telling his friends he could help out “on both sides of the table.” 

* * * 

George Cranmore, ex-Officio employment agent for the Ford 
Motor Co. in N. J. and assistant to UAW regional director, Martin Ger- 
ber, is being retained as administrator over Paterson, N. J., UAW: 
local 669. 

The president and financial-secretary of the local are accused of 
preparing a $5,000 bribery-take from the Rowe Mfg. Co. in return for 
putting through a time-study 50-cents-an-hour wage out for the com- 


pany. 
Cranmore, acting for the Reuther administration, 15 e to 


keep the local honest. 


* * € 


The new president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
is a Ford dealer from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Just a small-time guy, he says. 
Wonder if he's a human engineer, too. 


scabs the strike has re- 
mained solid backed up by commu- 


Mark 


Friday 
evening 


Dec. 17 


money and pickets. All aid should 
be sent to Hotel Touraine, John R. 
between Forest and Garfleld. 
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All Nations Christmas Bazaar 


YEMANS HALL — 3014 Yemans, Hamtramck 
DO YOUR XMAS SHOPPING HERE 


BIG BARGAINS 
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Admission 60c tax. incl. 
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DANCE 
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December 19, 1948 In 3 Sections, Section 1 


HOLD NEGRO FOR CHAIR 
IN FACE OF NEW FACTS 


PHILADELPHIA.—Police last week were deliberately suppressing 
evidence in their possession about the man who confessed the murder of 
Mrs. Kathryn Meller in her Girard Ave. apartment last June 7. 


He is 24-year-old Herbert Leroy Gulembo, known to his family and neigh- 
bor as “Reds.” While police were discrediting his confession, told to police in Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, and re-affirming their determination to send a 19-year-old Negro 
youth, Bayard Jenkins to the electric chair, The Worker checked Gulembo’s story. 

The most startling information was given us by Gulembo’s brother-in-law. 

“I was the one who was supposed to call on Mrs. Meller Monday, June 7, about 
buying some of her antiques. Red (Gulembo) knew about the arrangement. He knew 
I couldn’t go because I had to work that day. When he came in that night, we showed 
him the paper with the story of Mrs. Meller’s murder. He turned white and walked 
out without saying a word. 

“When he had left that morning, he didn’t have any money. . When he got 
back, he was buying drinks for everybody at two nearby tap rooms. When he was 
asked about the murder of Mrs. Meller t here, he got sick at his stomach and almost 
fainted. | 

“The next day he disappeared and he hasn't been seen since. His wife, Johanna, 
my wife’s sister, told us he had been sick and thrown up that night and couldn't sleep.“ 
He left her and his three children flat. They are now in Scottsville, Michigan. 

a “Why don't you tell your story -to the police?” we asked Gulembo’s brother-in- 
aw. | 

J have. Detective Daniel O’Mahoney was around last week. He said Gulembo’s 
confession came at a bad time. He said I shouldn’t speak to anybody. 

O’Mahoney is one of the detectives about whom Bayard Jenkins testified dur- 
ing the trial that convicted him of Mrs. Meller’s murder: They threatened to beat my 
brains out if I didn’t. 3 

Gulembo’s brother-in-law told us he had already lost one job and that his wife 
e. ng lost one of her housework customers because of their connection with Gu- 
em : 

“Please don’t print my name. I have three young daughter. I don't want 
their name to be mixed up in this. i - 

“We all had drinks and played shuffleboard with the Mellers the night before 
the murder at the Forsthoffer Post 389, Veterans of Foreign Wars, up the street at 
2014 N. 5th St. There was Gulembo and his wife, me and my wife, Mr. and Mrs. Meller. 
i “She was a fine woman. She knew I did some junk and second-hand furniture 
business. She sal I should come around Monday and we would go to church to- 
gether and then I could look a some antiques she had for sale. She was planning on 
going away on a trip. 15 . | 
EDS HEARD it all. We. were all at the same table. If I had gone it would 
have saved her life. I said I'd be around if 1 didn't have to work. But the way it 
turned out, I couldn't go. 1 (Continued on Page 1-4 
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BAYARD JENKINS 


BOSSES’ CHRISTMAS GIFT: 


LAYOFFS 


—See Page 14 


The Worker Editor Demands — gp 
Oust Jenkins Trial Officials 


Walter Lowenfele, managing editor of the Pennsylvania Edition of The Worker, last week called 


on Mayor Bernard Samuel and Governor James Duff to act in f reeing Bayard Jenkins and remove 
the following officials responsible for his trial and conviction Nov. 23, in the murder of Mrs. 


Kathryn Meller, last 1 une 7 ; Prosecuting Assist- murder be because he es the cand his, — had come from a nase Worker, prior to the Gulembo eon 
“A pany of a number of erent peo- bleed. There was evidence from com-|fession, started a campaign to ob- 
ant District Attorney, Raym ond A. Spei De- ple throughout the afternoon that petent witnesses that Jenkins had tain justice for the 19-year-old Ne- 
tective Sergeant Wiliam Simons; Detective Daniel Mrs, Meller was killed. And te had a fight, received a bloody nose,|gro youth, doomed to death by the 
‘Mahony; Detective Ra mond Guzman; Detective Ca tain pattern of discrimination, which and that the shirt had been in his anti-Negro pattern of police pro- 
conduct of the case, nullified the laundered. Sc 
sible for obtaining the first-degree murder conviction of the erect their testimony might have “Research by the The Worker, | Judge Frank Smith told the jury 
19 vear- cid Negro youth solely on? witnesses, revealed the follow- nad on an unprejudiced jury. as disclosed im our December 5th | when they returned their guilty 
a fogced confession later repudiated | ing facts: : * ' | issue, showed that even at the trial, | verdict that he believed Jenkins 
in court. ) | “SPEISER FAILED to produce) six month after the murder, scien- | ‘had murdered this woman and I 
Lowenfels also called on Governor — evidence prodaced te: any evidence showing that Jenkins tifle laboratory tests could have | have 10 doubt about it.’ 
James Duff to demand that the a A 8. was at the scene of the crime. No] preven whose blood was on the “Thus, the Judge himself showed 
presiding judge, Frank Smith, either e. e. lg 2 He angerprints were put in evidence, shirt. —— complete subservience te the anti- 
resign or be impeached by the State} FFF although the murder weapon had] INSTEAD of flinging around a Negro ideology that rules our 
Legislature, as provided under the eth . ae 0 lel been carefully guarded at the time bloody shirt, why didn’t Speiser and; country, policemen and courts. He 
lews of the Commonwealth. 2 be ng’ murders solely the murder was discovered. the police produce laboratory tests? has shown his ‘unfitness to serve 
Lowenfels said: “The alleged con- eee, 3 “god “The most. shocking display of Under Supreme Court ruling, the] om the bench and should be re- 
fession to the Meller murder, given] goveral ensen, cml on that af Wi- anti-Negro prejudice by Speiser was] presumption must be that laboratory moved along with all the other 
to the Saginaw, Michigan, police on jaw Chaves, ‘whe. died fu. the his flinging a blood-stained shirt} tests would have proven unfavorable] officials. responsible for Jenkin’s 
Dec. 8, by Herbert Leroy Gulembo, eiectrie chair for the murder of around the court room. He maintain-jto the prosecution. conviction, Meanwhile, Jenkins 
former Philadelphia grave-digger William Erhard. ed the blood on the shirt was that; “These are only a few of the out-] sheuld immediately be released 
and junk dealer, has drawn wide * of Mrs. Meller. n ere said it was a grounds on which The] from prison.“ = 
public attention to the way a Neg-4 OWE HAVE repeatedly charged he lifes of n Abas 


stab „ 3 . police with victimizing — 5 woman, he just broke down and 
: in this city, terrorizing them, Jen 7 ns * * — confessed, although he didn't do it.“ 


Indeed, the initial press state- frequently ‘solving’ crimes at their Bayard, he said, had been a 


ment by police officials, pooh~ expense. We have charged and here- : g student at the Harrison Elementary 
poohing the Gulembo confession | with repeat that charge: that the : : g Ischool, and the H. Josephine Wide“ 
and repeating that Jenkins was | notice pattern in this city, to which 44 *. ums ner Junior High School. He quit 
guilty without a thorough re-in- there are individual exceptions, fol- : ) Benjamin Franklin High School in 
vestigation, is indicative of the jo the lynch role of the white his 10th year, two years ago to help 


anti-Negro bias that sae en we ‘supremacists in the South. 2 : : out at home. From then until last 
terized their action e case | . June he had been working for an 
‘Philadeiphia peice a not | MEASSISTAM 
— 8 lynch Negroes to the nearest tree. x — iceman, Thomas Crowley, one of ——— 
“Prior to the Gulembo confession, Their method is to terrorize, beat By Arthur Noyes ex pos N ee Speiser also refer- 


The, Pennsylvania Worker, in its and murder via ‘egal’ means. PHILADELPHIA.—in the W of 1945 William % ‘met Julius. Jenkins at the 


Decémber 5th iss itiated 
9 fg) Ree . “During the trial, Assistant Dis- Thomas was blinded in his right eye and deafened in his right | tamily home on Alder St. He is short 


campaign to obtain Jenkin’s free - trict Attorney iser called a grou ‘ ; i . : . 
dom on the basis of the discrimina- of Negro ee 8 = ig ear by an exploding Nazi shell, while serving with American = 2 3 2 


tory handling of the police investi- R ; against troops in Germany. - : 
gation and the trial. eee e Worker erer Three years later Assistant District but became real friends with um dark, expresses 
“Our own investigation of the con- verined, showing that Jenkins could Attorney Raymond A. Speiser called ATter I got out of the army in De- weariness and pa- 
duct of the trial and interviews not Possibly have committed the Thomas a “bum” after he had testi- cember 47. He was a happy guy, tience, almost re- 
~ |fed in behalf of his friend, Bayard, never bothersome. The day the crime signation. 
Jenkins, on trial happened, I was with him from 5.15 He sighed, lean- 
until after dark. We drank some ed back in his 


in a Philadelphia os ‘ 
The eourtroom ue tne : wine here, then we went out, came mee chair. “Bayard was 
2 e e murder of Mrs. cement as. back and went out again and met always a good boy. 
Everybody liked 


MONDAY, JUNE ny Kathryn Meller was brutally slain in her CFathryn Meller. some fellas on the street. We just 


talked a while.” 5 him and he was 
partmen r . : 
8 e e en e Ave, ee an We asked him what he thought JULIUS JENKINS good to me. 


- SATURDAY, JUNE 12—Bayard Jenkins, ice man’s helper, 19-year- Dennie of iavard , about being called a “bum”. He} “My son would never tell me a 
old Negro youth, reported to the Eighth and Jefferson St. police station Jenkins. The om =i : stared ahead ard only said, “I can’t | ‘story’ about anything. He told me 
on request of police. Held for murder. veka y se ae. 33 put it into wor he didn't kill that woman. I just 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23—Jenkins convicted of first degree mur- as “bums” by Spei- „„ 8 There's Alice ‘White. She lives don't believe he did that crime. 
der of Mrs. Meller on sole evidence of “confession” wrung from him at nee efter V oe ae several doors from Bayard's home on | They’ve just got him ur der pressure. 
ae esr dere, woe to “beat his brains out.” e under oath menor TrHomas Alder St. near Girard Ave. I’ve got a right to believe that he 

enna. Worker initiates campaign to free Jenkins. that Bayard Jerkins was with ome I was his girl friend,” she told us. didn’t kill her until they prove he 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2—Former Philadelphian, Herbert during the time -M “He was always friendly. He had : . 
(Reds) Gulembo, confesses to Saginaw, Mich., police that he murdered seem he e e Mrs. Meller vas nn things to say and he never did. And they haven’t yet. 

Mrs. Meller. He recalls victim's flowered playsuit, which she was in : ; quarreled with anyone.” “Bayard talked someaabout being 
fact wearing, and says he spent the evening with the Méllers at the Tour of the witnesses. including A junior at William Penn High mechanic learning some kind of 
Forsthoffer Post, VFW, the night before the murder. Thomas are Negroes. The fifth is a School, Alice said, “I saw him that : fod 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER $—Philadelphis police say they doubt white man for whom Bayard Jenkins night, around sever: o'clock and he trade. But he seemed satisfied with 
Gulembo confession ia genitine. had been working.. anted thee alweird.” his job on the ice truck. I guess he 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10—Police report Gulembo says his confes- We talked to William Thomas: Isaac Jenkins is Bayard’s Pond. didn’t think too much about some- 
sion was “a dream.” who lives at 943 N. 10th St. He is a bricklayer, ret four years|thing else. And he always helped 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11—Worker finds police are suppressing | We wound our way up three flights|in the army, two f n out at home. He gave the biggest 
verification of Gulembo confession. Court-appointed attorney for Jen- dark and narrow, rickety stairs and years overseas. He : x . mae 
kins, Robert Nix, seeks extradition of Gulembo to Philadelphia. found Thomas ard his wife Virginia has been working ee ee 
| WEEK OF DECEMBER 12—Oivil Rights Congress, Communist listening to their radio in the two day and night to What of The Worker's demand 

| * and other groups, take up fight for Jenkin’s freedom. rooms they occupy. help save his : that the police, detectives, judge and 
7 “I knew Bayar d waren s the war, | brother. district attorney responsible for 


“My brother is 
e railroaded,” | Bayar@s conviction be removed from 


Cops Sup ress Latest feng tena 2 


I've been around “I would love to see them out 


: — he’s just a 3 myself. Id be for anything that's 
acts in Jenkins Case — ee 
pres ? “4 : 
(Gontinued from Page 1) back without the gun. He told 9th and Race in i 
Philadelphia), 
“The next I learned she was me that Jersey state police had but we couldn't him. 5 ame in UC >: 
dead. Reds disappeared. The first aue 


picked him up for having a gun “LISTEN—I know Reds. What 


we heard of him was when he without a permit.” would you think of a fellow who 
te snd up age Mich- THE INFERENCE was that Gu- takes off his uniform, dyes it black, 
gan, confessed. ow he =“ lembo had committed a crime in writes himself out a furlough, and | me et or 
all a 8 April, probably in Jersey, and got walks out? 
rid of hig gun. Incidentally, in “Yes, he was a veteran. But PHILADELPHIA his is where we all came in. In 


eee ee 81 — . oor 70. og September of this year, the city’s child care centers ran out 
tails concerning Mrs. Meller’s mur- days. The rest of the time he Of money. Only militant action by working mothers forced 


der, but dated it in a April instead was in the guard house or AWOL. City Council to appropriate funds¢—— 
ä He's smart, but he wouldn't to keep the centers going for the tne. ceases will mguin sun out-of 
tool me. My record is clean, 1 rest of the year. money. . | „ 
wouldn't want my daughters to * * _ After months ot headlines, vario 
be known as having an uncle ‘wp for a repes „ 
a hate to see an innocent man City Council, ‘appropriations for Several auickies, revelations * thas 
Bis 5 5 get it. That colored fellow Jen- child care centers were reduced . 8 We eee 
4 e once trying rr ‘from 3200,00 to $100,000—which the same Hall sang coughs 
Hee mg to, Apcate, him in ,Bkid, RN rae 7 4 igure, 11% D — means e the, pert — the same aid, Pity, Hall |hudget,. 


N I weeks nis heeiwebre Siar e+t6 «i: 10 | | BABU ilLeiounes es amn et de gelen de 


ishing in 


: _ BASEBALL'S ANNUAL FISHING season was on 
last week at the 47th annual minor league convention in 
n ‘Officials of major league teams roamed the 
hotel ‘lobbies there seeking a few ballplayers who might help 1 
‘pennant flag atop their respective ball parks next season. 
“Among them were six agents for the Phillies, headed by the 
— himecif, Bob Carpenter. The A's were represented by Earle 


Carpenter could have saved a lot of carfare by taking s 
me of the: top- Negro ballplayers right in our home- 
ber | tors and community leaders told us they 


ce „ e eur own 
- Philadelphia Stars. have a few men who can give the home teams & 
| | . ntbestnetio ‘respons from 0 wumber 
egro community leaders and clergymen on the question of 

2 beeaking Jimerow on the A’s and Phillies. 
- REV. E. I. CNUNINGHAM, pastor of St. Paul's Baptist Church, 
hit the nail on the head when he told us: “It’s the democratic, the 
‘American thing, to make ‘possible to every man the opportunity to make 


hire Negro players) the A’s and Phillies can see how they are doing. 


added punch and classy fielding they 


tilly Base 


This, so far, neither of the edie league teams in Philadelphia: have 
seen fit to do. ‘Therefore, they have been guilty of denying to many 
competent athletes the equality of opportunity, which is the touchstone| 
‘of American democracy.” | 

Randy Dixon, Negre radio sports commentator and sportswriter,. 
added his support to the drive. He is behind it 100 peréent now, and 
ns been Ser years, be anid. 

- KIMMIE DEBNAM, sports editor of the Philadelphia Tribune, 
who knows his baseball, pointed out, “Since other teams have done it 


“All the Negro players hired, especially Jackie Robinson and Roy 
Campanella, have made good. If the As and Phillies would scout 
‘them, they would be able to pick up interesting prospects, There are 
plenty around.“ 

JJ vṼ¼ ⁵-U.ʃ ine toes 

broken in Philadelphia major league baseball, editor of the Philadél- 
Pula Afro-American, Leon Snead, who said he’s anxious to see a Rey 
Campanella on the A’s or Phillies. 
Tos ARE ONLY a few of the comments which have come 
through to us. There’s lots of sentiment around and there are lots of 
Negro ballplayers who can make the grade if they're scouted and given 
the chance. 

This column would like to hear what you think—what outs do- 


a living in his chosen profession. + si tr or alt, 


eS . ee the Phillies and A’s. 


lush Job I 


PHILADELPHIA.— The policy of dri Negroes and Jews from employme nt in 
two local five-and-ten cent stores of the Woolworth chain was challenged last week by 
neighborhood organizations which pledged themselves to win community support for end- 


a g h t | 
1 wo ¢ 8 THE ATTITUDE of the manage 
: 9 ment has always seen, the com- 


ager. This comasiihes: is one of 
several groups which have visited 
the manager during the past year, 
pointing out the undispute® fact 
that 90 percent of the store's 
trade comes from Negro customers 
and that a no discrimination 
policy In jobs should be pursued. 


| mittee reported, that “the time is 
not ripe yet” to hire Negroes. Fur- 
thermore, the management has pro- 
tested, there is no job discrimina- 


| 


ng this form of discrimination. ¢ > 
sa * instances the stores are Vorth store at Point Breeze Ave. and 


in areas where they would have Dickinson St. was picketed by the 
to close their doors webe it not for Toung Progressives club for the 
the Negro trade, and in both in- sixth successive week, appealing to 
stances the management of the Benger to boycott the store so long 


3 groups to drop the * 
Jimcrow practices. | 
| THE YOUTH GROUP reported 
In South Philadelphia, the Wool- tnat each Saturday night when 
. ““"Iithey picket, the store is practically 
Viet emptied of customers and that. both 
Visit the white and Negro shoppers have ex- 
New 


| pressed approval of their effort. 
PROGRESSIVE| 


On several occasions police have 
BOO K $ HO P 


attempted to halt the picketing. 

Last week, youth speakers who 
269 So. Lith St. K15-9839 
© Marxist Classics | 


were about to hold a street meet- 
ing, using a sound truck were 
taken to police headquarters 
and held, though no charge was 
made against them until it was 

Novels | too late to continue with the 

Children’s 

Records 

Art & Sciences 
2 Prints | 
Mail orders filled at no 


meeting. 
extra cost | i : : „ 


Books 
Late in October, Harold Allan, 18- 
year-old Negro youth who was act- 
ing as picket captain on the line be- 
fore the store was arrested and 
‘charged with “inciting to riot.” His 
case has not yet been tried. 


lithe Young Progressives to crack up 
the job Jimcrow at the store is to 
organize wider community support 
in a petition campaign and through 
more frequent. street meetings, The 


Give a 
MARXIST BOOK 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

Negro Liberation 2.2 
Harry Haywood 
My Glorious Brothers 2. 75 


Pressure Needed to 
Push Labor Program 

At the Harrisburg conference, 
CIO delegates outlined a Penn- 
Sylvania legislative program which 
labor and progressives may well 
support, The program represents 
a common meeting ground around 
which the split ranks of labor 
could unite. ' 

Progressive. stress, however, that 


Complete Line Children’ 


ed Bookshop. 


269 S. ith St. Ki 5-9839 
: ~ Mail Orders Filled 


. 
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Jobless Payments 


— THE NEXT STEPS planned by 


N 
Recently, at a small upstate gar- 


many dollars in unemployment com- 


dy a Chamber of Commerce spokes- | | 
man, when he was lobbying for the 7 * 
{bill before its passage. 


tion because the store employs a 


Negro youth as stock handler. | 

The committee has the testimony 
of a number of qualified Negro girls 
who have applied for sales jobs but 
who are told no vacancies existed 
while the management was known 
to have been seeking white help only 
particularly during the last few 
weeks of preparing for Christmas 
holiday: shopping. 

Preparations for a campaign of 
picketing, petitions, and street 
meetings on the issue, similar to 
the efforts in the South Philadel- 
phia area by the Young Progres- 
sives are now being made by this 
committee, the secretary stated. 


case will also be presented to the 
state Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. : 

The North Philadelphia cam- 
paign against Woolworth job dis- 
crimination is just getting under- 
way with the organization recently 
of the Provisional Committee fer 
Jobs and Equality, headed by the 
Rev. William P. Stevenson as 
chairman and William Sherving- 
ton as secretary. 

The committee, composed of | 
people living in the neighborhood 
of the store, on Susquehanna Ave. 
between 17th and 18th Sts., has 
already held one fruitless con- 
ference with the Woolworth man- 


ClO Demands End — 
Of ‘Merit Rating’ 


HARRISBURG.—When CIO representatives gathered 
here last week to plan a 1949 Pennsylvania legislative pro- 
gram, an Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ delegate told this | 
story: 

Work is slow in many Pennsyl- 
vania garment shops these days. 


system, the boss’ . — 
fund taxes are based on the num- 
ber of his workers who collect 
unemployment benefits. As shown 
in the case of the garment shop 
cited .above, it pays the boss to 


ment shop, the boss got a contract 
for work which would last five days. 
Instead of giving his employes the 
solid week of work, he called them| Keep his workers from collecting 
in fof two and a half days two benefits. | 

weeks in a row. 8 

» As a result, the boss saved a few THE CIO is demanding a re- 
dollars in taxes; the workers lost turn to the prewar Pennsylvania 
system, where tax for the unem- 
plowment fund is based on the 
employer’s total payroll. It is also 
dcmanding an increase in unem- 
ployment benefits, and the. resto- 
ration of benefits to workers on 
strike. 


pensation benefits. 

The “merit system” it was further 
reported at the CIO conference, 
saves Pennsylvania bosses $100,000,- 
000 annually. This figure was cited 


IN ADDITION to the changes 
| * | demanded in unemployment. com- 

THIS STORY, and others like it pensation, CIO delegates‘ asked for 
were reported at the conference to repeal of the 1947 for strengthening 
show how the “experience rating“ or of the woman's labor law and the 
“merit rating” system of unemploy- law providing equal woman’s pay 
ment compensation hurts the work - for equal work; repeal of the exemp- 
ers in Pennsylvania. The CIO is de- tion provisions in the state anti- 
manding that the jegislature abolish|injunction law; strengthening of 
“merit rating“ in its 1999 session. workmen's compensation law; in- 
“Merit: rating” was adopted in creased state aid to schools; pas- 
this state ‘temporarily’ during the sage of an FEPC law; creation of 
war, and was made a permanent ja State Housing Authority, Rent 


long enough, 3 despite what out- 
of-towners may say, you'll find all 
sorts of pleasant and unexpected | 
‘Surprises, 

This week we ran aan the. littie- 
known Symphony Clubs at 1235 
Pine St. This group consists of 
amateur musicians who get together 
once. or twice a week to sight- read 
and play music.. and the best 
thing about it is that everybody is 
welcome, regardless of who you are 
lor how much mone mney you may have. 
That's more than we can say about 


some “cultural” outfits which cater , 


strictly to the money- bags. 
Musical Director is Arthur Cohn, 


head of the Music Department of 


the Philadelphia Free Orchestra. 
They play modern and classical 
works but no longer holds public 
concerts. For those who don’t play 
an instrument but would like to 
see an orchestra at work, there's a 
balcony. where you can sit, watch 
and listen. The Club is divided into 
two groups, the Chamber Orchestra 
which meets every Tuesday and the 
full. Orchestra which meets every 
Thursday. 
oe 

WOMEN’S AUXILIARY of Fur 
and Leather Workers Union points 
the way: The union is subsidiz ng 
modern dance classes for members' 
children. Taught by Selma Creezcn, 
the classes are held on Saturday 


afternoons’ at the union hall, 13 


North 13th St. The eight years and 
up group meets from 2 p.m. to 3 
pm; the 4-7 years, met from 3 to 
3:30. . 

* 


UE LOCAL 155 will hold its big 
annual Christmas children’s party 
on Saturday, Dec. 18 at Turners’ 
Hall, Broad & Columbia. Starting 
at 2 p.m. the party will have a 
Santa Claus, clowns, magician, pup- 
pet show, toys, candy, a Christmas 
tree and everything you could ask 
for at a Christmas Party. 


* 


THERE HAS BEEN a rebirth of 
interest in Hebrew and Jewish 
culture over the course of the past 
year; and a reflection of this re- 
newed interst is Elfridea Mahler’s 
Dance Workshop at YMHA. The 
group specializes in Palestinian 
folk dances, and dances based on 
Hebrew and Jewish themes. They 
meet on Wednesday evenings. 
While the group is for those hav- 
ing some dancing experience, it is 
for non-professional dancers. 

For those interested in learning 
dance technique, Malvina Taiz 
teaches a course on Thursday eve- 
nings at 8 pm, in Dance Tech- 
nique. 


~ 


* 
JUST IN TIME to help you out 
with your Christmas shopping prob- 
lems comes a few suggestions culled 


from the selection at the Progressive 


Book Shop, 269 South 11th St. 


your. gift money -than to buy the 


new book put out by Macmillan, 
[Laws of the Soviet State by Andrei 


Vishinsky. Vishinsky, (as they say 
at meetings) is a man who needs 
no introduction, and this book is a 


Marxist analysis of law ig the So- 


viet. Union. 
* 


ONE OF THE BEST buys in Sid 
ney Finklestein's Jazz, A People's 
Music, (Citadel, $3). This is a fas- 
cinating discussion of jazz, its 
origins, its meaning, and the people 
who play it. You may disagree with 
parts of FinKlestein’s discussion of 
be-bop music, but the book is one 
everybody should read. 


i = a 
TREASURY OF JEWISH FOLK- 
LORE by Nathan Asubel, (Crown, 


$2) is the richest and most wonder - 
ful collection we've seen anywhere, 


part ot Pennsylvania’s Unemploy- | Control board and Public Works 
ment compensation law by: the Authority: opposition to 
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and we can hardly wait to see if 
sales wage| somebody: gives: it- to~us for: ‘Christe. 
mas 731 bebe WA pifles WIL 
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lo Unload PTC in Sale to City 


By Norman Anderson 
PHILADELPHIA.—An intricate and carefully rehearsed plan e the 3 


rs Who own the Philadelphia Transportation Co. would sell“ the city’s streets back to 
the people of Philadelphia but still retain actual control of the transit system, was made 


public here. . 


PRICE?—$87,000,000, not to men- © 


tion the billions paid to transit 
bond-holders and “underliers” since 
the first street railway franchise was 
issued here in 1858. 

Originally proposed by attorney 
Joseph Sharfsin, former city solicitor 
and former ANC director, the plan 
was immediately hailed as having 
„great possibilities” by City Coun- 
cilman Clarence K. Crossan. 

And there is danger that this 
latest piece of transit robbery will 
be pushed through City Council, 
unless the people begin to move 
and protest the measure. 
SHARFSIN’S PROPOSAL, made 


uel, and City Council president 
Frederic D. Garman, confirms a 
forecast made in the Sept. 12 issue 
of The Pennsylvania. Worker, that 
the bankers would attempt to un- 
load the PTC on the public at a 
highly inflated price, but still re- 
tain actual control. 

His plan would have the city 
pay off the PTC’s bandholders and 
franchise owners and then return 


the property to a new company, or 
the PTC, which would. operate it 
for the city at a guaranteed profit. 

Meanwhile, the public would con- 
tinue paying the already exorbitant 
transit fares in order to meet pay- 
ments on new bonds issued to pay 
the $87,000,000 asked for by the PTC 
system. 

The $87,000,000 is a highly 
padded. figure. The city itself 
evaluated the PTC at $80,000,000 
last year, while the public Utilities 
Commission appraisal was $51,- 
216,000. 

The Sharfsin scheme was pre- 
ceded by company pleas of “pov- 
erty” and announcements of revised 
schedules and reduction of service. 
The idea was to badger the public 
with poor service and convince trol- 
ley riders that the PTC is too “poor” 
to continue adequate service, and 
therefore the city should teke it 
over. 

THE BANKING FRATERNITY, 
headed by Edward G. Hopkinson, 
Jr., chairman of the PTC board 


rently convinced that their days of 
super-profits are over. They took 
literally billions from the people of 
Philadelphia, since the, first con- 
solidation and manauvering of trac- 
tion enterprises began in 1885. 

It is significant to note that the 
law under which the Sharfsin 
scheme is made possible was passed 
in 1907. This law says that the city 


system on July 1 of any year on six 
months notice. 

In that year (1907) the 40 or more 
companies which held original trac- 
tion franchises to the city streets 
had received 12% percent profit 
over their original investment of 
$35,000,000 which, in the form of 
horses, stables, tracks, etc., were at 
that time and to this day useless. 
Between 1907 and 1936 bond- 
holders and “underliers” received 
more than $210,000,000 in divi- 
dends, according to reports filed 


with the Atterney General. 


Get Behind the Paper 
That Gets Behind You 


PENNA. 
EDITION 


Bankers Plot 
$100,000,000 
Transit Grab 


FROM SEGINAW, Michigan last 
Wednesday come the news that 
Herbert Leroy Gulembo had con- 
fessed to the murder of Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Meller, for which a young Ne- 
gro boy, Bayard Jenkins, had been 
sentenced to death. Just three days 
earlier this paper appeared with a 
story exposing th manner in which 
police forced Jenkins to confess to 
a crime he never committed. 
Today his entire neighborhood 

is organizing in his defense. 

On that same day a proposal was 


made to unload the Philadelphia 


Transportation Co. on the City at 
an exorbitant price. Steady readers 
of The Worker will remember that 
September 12 this paper warned of 
such a move—three months ago. 
On the 14 months of its existence 
The Pennsylvania Worker has 


ſwaged many struggles against the 


bankers, who would miik the people 


of every last cent if permitted; for 


Progressive Is 


Threaten 


ed at 


Milk Hearings 


PHILADELPHIA.—A representative of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Progressive Party was threatened with perjury 
charges by the State Milk Commission when he stated before 


panies have received enormously in- 
creased profits in milk since 1945 


and asked that the Milkk Commission 
begin an investigation of monopoly 
practices on the part of milk dis- 
tributors serving Philadelphia. 7 


William H. Crawford, secretary of 


the Progressive Party in the 24th; 


Ward, had prepared a brief, docu- 
mented statement on local milk 
prices and the profits of the milk 


companies. He asked for a two to 


four cents decrease in the price of 
milk paid by consumers. 7 
He presented his statement dur- 


ing open hearings conducted by the 
Milk Commission at the Municipal 
Building Dec. 9. 


. His entire testimony on the 
National Dairy Products Corp., 
which. owns the Supplee-Wills- | 


— 


— — 


Jones Milk Co, in Philadelphia, 
was ordered removed from the 
record of the hearing by the vote 
of the Commission. Also stricken 
from the record were all refer- 
ences to the huge Borden milk 
company and to indictments for 
price-fixing brought against milk 
concerns in New York, St. Louis, 
Washington and Chattanooga. 
Crawford first drew the Com- 
mission’s wrath when, opening 
his remarks, he said that: ‘Since 
1945, the last year of full price 
control, the milk distributors have 


received three to four times the 
imereases in prices received by 
farmers, and the greatly increased 
burden te the Philadelphia house- 
e 


equal rights; 
la bor's rights. 
In other words, The Pennsylvania 
Worker gets behind YOU. 


Help us let others know of the 
fight The Pennsylvania Worker is 
carrying on. Get a friend to sub- 
scribe. Bring this paper into your 
shop, your office. Show it to your 
friends and neighbors. 

GET BEHIND THE PAPER 
THAT GETS BEHIND YOU! 


Predicts Reds Will 

Win in China 
SPRINGFIELD, O.—One of Chi- 

ang Kai-shek’ 3 former secretaries 


admitted here that the advance of 
the Chinese Red Army cannot be 


halted. 

Colonel M. Thomas Tchou, for- 
merly China’s chief representative 
to the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva, said “the Nation- 
aligt government has lost the confi- 
dence of the masses in China.” 


The one time government leader, 
who directed the labor department 
for three years, predicted that ad- 
ditional aid from the United States 
will neither stop the civil war nor 
check the onrushing Red Army. 
4 


against Jim Crow; for 


* 


creased profits for the dairy mo- 
nopolies.” 

AT THIS POINT a ‘Commission 
member asked him whether he 


knew he was testifying under oath 
and whether he knew what perjury 
was. At the conclusion of his 
Statement he was lectured on 
“Americanism” by John Martin, 
counsel for the Milk Distributors’ 
Association, who then made the 
motion that nine-tenths of his 
statements be left out of the rec- 
ord. 


In accepting this proposal of the 


gave Crawford a period of five 
days to “prove” his charges of mo- 
nopoly in an extended statement 


jury charges in the courts. 


Other witnesses who challenged 
the high cost of milk were also 
challenged by the Commission, and, 
in some instances, their testimony 
was not taken into the record. No 
were made | | 


has the option of buying the transit 


= — 


ROBERT GALOM, 516 W. Nor- 


4 ris St., Philadelphia, was reported 
directors and head of the Morgan 
bank here, Drexel & Co., are appa- 


by police to have hung himself, 
Saturday, Dec. 4, 3 a.m. at 8th & 


Jefferson station. His wife, now of 


16 Klund St., Wilmington, Del., 
and his friends say he could not 
have hung himself and are in- 
vestigating his death. ö 


Died in Police Station 


corporation lawyer, the Commission 


to the Commission or else face per- 


thracite area surrounding Scranton. 

At the same time locals belonging 
to District 1 of the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers reported that layoffs 
are increasing in radio, electrical ap- 
pliance and machine tool plants 
from Maryland to northern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Center of this layoff trend is the 
machine tool and appliance field. 
This comes at the height of the 
Christmas season, with hundreds of 
retailers and small dealers attempt- 
ing to clear their warehouses of 
stockpiled goods. 

While UE locals here were report- 
ing a spotty layoff picture, retailers 
in New York wefe cutting prices on 
refrigerators at least 20 percent, de- 
spite protests from producers like 


~, 
General Electric, which has forbid- 


den its retailers to cut prices. Vac- 
uum clears are also. being advertised 
at reduced prices, with brand names 
omitted. 

SIGNIFICANTLY, these firms 
dealing with heavy electrical equip- 
ment, such as the General Electric 
Co. and the Westinghouse Corp. are 
not laying off workers in appreciable 
numbers. ‘These firms have con- 
tracts with the army and navy for 
radar, signal equipment and are 
doing extensive work in the atomic 
energy field. 3 

This points up recent reports that 
the peace overtures of the Soviet 
Union have frightened numerous 
producers and spokesmen for big 


buBiness, who fear a drop in arma- 
ments production. They see a busi- 
hess slump if arms production were 


to be cut, since increasingly large 
numbers of consumers are unable to 
buy peacetime goods at current high 
prices. 


Layoffs Increase 
In Eastern Penna. 
Basic Industries 


PHILADELPHIA.—A wave of layoffs in a number of 
basic industries has hit Eastern Pennsylvania and the coal 


regions in recent weeks. Hardest hit are workers in the 
electrical and coal industries, witho— 
26,642 persons on relief in the An- a 


— 


With heavier layoffs expected 
after Christmas, the UE locals re- 
port that 500 workers in one Philco 
plant and 400 in another in Phila- 
delphia had been laid off recently. 
Philco went all out to capture the 
television and refrigeration markets, 
and had its working force here up 
to 11,000 before the layoffs. 


The Proctor Electric Co., which 
has saturated the market with 
thousands of electric toasters and 
irons is laying off. Stockpiling of 
unsaleable goods has forced them 
into the rarely used method of di- 
rect door-to-door sales. 

Proctor, down to its pre-war work- 
ing force, after having laid off 500 
last January, is reported to be 
studying possibilities of complete 
reconversion to war production. 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the mine 
areas has increaséd sharply. Needle 
trades plants have laid off Several 
thousand women workers. Four 
mines closed temporarily recently, 
stating that “mild weather has re- 
duced the demand for coal.” 


The relief figures as released by 
Frank A. Robbins, Jr., State Secre- 
tary of Public Assistance, show that 
during the week ending November 
27, 11.326 persons were on relief 
rolis in Lackawanna County, 13,615 
in Luzerne County and 1,665.in Sus- 
quehanna County. 

The General Electric Co. has 
closed down its plastics plant in 
Scranton laying off 190 workers. 
Small jobbing shops, dealing in 
radios and machine tools have suf- 
fered more than most UE locals. 
Local 134 in South Jersey. reports 
its membership is down to 600 from 
1,000, while locals in Baltimore and 


Delaware show similar drops. 


OTTAWA (ALN).—Labor, con- 
sumer and church groups in Canada 
are protesting more and more often 


military expenditures, which they 
regard as responsible for high taxes 


and the rising cost of living. Mili- 


tary items are expected to consume 
$350,000,000 out of Canada’s 1949 
budget. : 
The government hie refused to 
release its last year’s budget surplus 


against tHe government's rising 


PROTEST HIGH MILIT ARY EXPENDITURES 


peacetime services on the ground 
that all this money, and more, will 
be needed “for defense”. under the 
coming North Atlantic alliance. 
Canadians. are inc; ly ques+ 
tioning the “defense”. plea because 
they cannot see anyone preparing to 
attack them. They also wonder how 
the word “defense”. can be used to 
describe. the Canadian government 
gift, this year; of $35,000,000 worth 
of arms to the tottering Chiang 


of $533,000,000 for housing and other 


Kai-shek regime in Ohina. 


—See Page 3 
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MORE BODIES for Chicago’s funeral pyre. The Vic- 
toria Hotel fire, which cost five lives, started in this room. 


Enforce Fire Laws! 


AN EDITORIAL 


HE “FIRE SEASON” IS HERE AGAIN bringing 
the fear of an agonized death into every home. 

It was understood last week with the death of 
six Chicagoans in firetraps and two hotel fires with- 
in a 48-hour period. 

This brought to 146 the number whose lives 
were snuffed out by fire during the year 1948 
Chicago—and the year is not over yet. 

Chicagoans have good reason to fear the fire 


menace—especially during these winter months 
when the fatality rate soars like a roman candle. 


The landlords. continue to refuse to keep their 
buildings in a minimum safety condition. Fire es- 
capes that fell into disrepair during the war are still 
useless. Exit requirements are being violated. In- 
flammable refuse piles are open invitations to fire. 

‘What is worse, the city fire inspectors have 
been lax. Landlords are not being prosecuted for 
the most obvious violations of the city fire code. 

Must we continue to sacrifice this grow 
ber of lives each year to the greed of ee and 
the failures of city officials? terest hee 

We demand that Mayor Kennelly take. personal 
responsibility to help stop the piling of bodies on this 
funeral pyre! , 


By Gunnar Leander 


CHICAGO.—Herr Wilhelm Furtwaengler is still waiting. He still hasn’t made up his 
mind whether to accept the post of conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. He's 
waiting to find out whether all hell will break loose in Chicago when people find out that | 


a full-scale Nazi has been invited | 
to conduct their orchestra. 


SO FAR, it’s quiet. here. But 
The Worker learned this week that 
serious discussions are taking place 
among groups of outraged Chicago- 
ans — distinguished musicians and 
ohers— who are determined to pre- 
vent the cultural degradation of this 
ci:y by the importation ‘of 9 8 
Furtwaengler. 

And so the storm will come 
the storm feared by the Nazi 
collaborationist and the group of 
socialite big-wigs in the orchestral 
association who invited him. 


Indignant New Yorkers kept him - 


us of Carnegie Hall in 1936, and 
wrathful Chicagoans are determined 
that Furtwaengler will not set foot 
on the podium of Orchestra Hall 
in 1949 or any year. 

* 


ACTUALLY, Herr Furtwaengler 
was not simply a collaborationist. 
He held cabinet rank in the Nazi 
re ime. 

At his recent denazification trial, 
he pleaded: “I am no more guilty 
than a potabo dealer who continued 
to sell potatoes under the Third 
Reich.”’ N 

But Furtwaengler didnt’ sell po- 
tatoes. He held a position in the 
Council of State in the Hitler 
government, 

* 

HE BOWED completely to the 
Nazi Kultur theories and purged 
such “non-Aryan” composers as 
Mendelssohn and Mahler from his 
Programs. 

During the war, tire papers re- 
ported four times that he con- 
duoted at Nazi Party functions 
where the music invariably be- 
gan with the Nazi anthem and 
ended with Horst Wessel. 


The New York Times reported 
that his bid in 1936 to conduct the 
New York Philharmonic was hailed 
by Nazi leaders as “an excellent 
means of spreading German cul- 
tural propaganda.” 


* 


THE GREAT Toscanini refused 
to appear on the same platform 
with him at the Salzcerg music 
festival in 1937 before “AnsctiTuss” 
and vented his rage at a man who 
was a Nazi and pretended to be a 
great musician. 


“Anyone who conducts in Nazi 
Germany has not the right to 
conduct Beethoven,“ Toscanini 
told him. 


These things do not vanish in 
the hocus-pocus of the n 
tion court. 

* 


MEANWHILE, the ees news- 
papers this week continued. to put 
out trial balloons to find out 
whether the coast is clear“ for 
Herr Furtwaengler. 
Actually, there are these proba- 
dilities if the deal between the Nazi 
conductor and steel magnate Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson, president of the 
Chicago Orcs. nnn bes 
throu gn: 

e That Chicagoans will stage | 
every kind of protest and demon- 


stration against the Nazi con. | 


_ ducter; 
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form of Protest Brewing | 
Against Nazi Conductor 


ILLINOIS 


Correct, ‘Maestro! 


ANE EDITORIAL 


HERR Withelm Furtwaengler this week told a Chieage Tribune 
correspondent in Vienna: 

“T would Uke to come to Cicage, aa I gm old the middle weet 
is more broad-minded politically than eastern America.” ie 

Great music is at the opposite pole from the hatred of humanity 
and the bigotry of Furtwaengler and the Hitler regime he represented. 

Yes, maestro, the middle west is. broad- minded—so broad-minded 
in fact that we will not allow. a Nazi to conduct the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra! 


_we're not he 
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THE REMARKABLE career of Roland Libonati, Illinois State 
Senator and product of the “Bloody 20th” Ward, is indicated by these 


photos reprinted from “Life” 


magazine. At left, Libonati (lower) is 


ee ae ee 


Witchhunting a Sideline to Libonatis 


CHICAGO —Two lads who have made a “good thing” of the 
red-baiting racket are the Libonati brothers—Roland and Etiodor. 


Roland is a state senator, 


Elliodor is dead of the American 


Legion “Americanism” Committee in Dlinois. | 

And so a series of photos published here this week showing 
Roland Libonati as an intimate of A] Capone and other gangsters 
may have come as a shock to many Chicagoans who are more 
accustomed to seeing the Libonati brothers wrapped up in the 
American Flag. . 

Actually, these two violent red-haters have a long record 
‘which indicates that witch-hunting is just a sideline. 

Chicago Crime Commission files show that as far back as 
1930, Roland Libonati was one of the boys.” 

In that year, when Roland was first elected to the legislature, 
police raided his headquarters at 901 S. Halsted St. looking for 
Capone. They didn’t find Capone, but they did find: 


lower right, and “Machine Gun” Jack McGurn, just behind Capone. 
At the right, Libonati poses with Murray “The Camel” Humphreys, 
Capone koodlum with a police record as long as your arm. 


Ten revolvers; 
Sen. Libonati; 
e Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, Capone side currently involved 
‘in a parole scandal; 
oe Murray “The Camel” Humphreys Capone hoodlum with 
a long police record; 
e Frank Rio, whe did a year in prison with Capone in 


Philadelphia 
© Gus Demore, brother of the notorious “Machine Gun” 


Jack McGurn. 

Brother Hliodor distinguished himself at the 1943 convention 
of the Legion in leading the defense of former Rep. Hamilton 
Fish, who was being censured for using his congressiona Hrank 
Fish, who was being censured for using his congressional frank 

In their spare time, the Libonati brothers peddle American- 


ism.” 


Illinois Churchmen 
Ask Social Reforms 


CHICAGO.—A demand for the abolition of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee came this week from 
175 Protestant churchmen and laymen in Illinois. This 
recommendation came out of a© 
three-day meeting sponsored by the 
Illinois Council of Churches and 
the Church Federation of Great 
Chicago which met to consider a 


legisiative program. 


On a state scale, the church 
leaders backed a strong Illinois 
FEPC and called for an end te 
unfair restrictions on minority 
parties in the state election laws. 
The gathering urged that state 

funds be denied to those school 
districts which ‘practice segregation 
and discrimination and called for a 
state ban on discrimination in the 
admission policies ot Tilinois col- 


leges. 


While the conference gave en- 
dorsement to the Marshall Plan, a 
broad social program of domestic 


reforms was adopted. 


Support was voted for: the elimi- 
nation of discrimination and Segre- 
— in the. US. armed forces 22 8 
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Wayne, and Darnelle—are with an 
| jaunt. One of the girls, Roselle, is 


ſother three iris Audrey, 


in the nation's e . 


of the Taft-Hartley Law with a 
bil] “re-affirming the principles of 
free collective bargaining”; a strong 
federal FEPC; extension of social 
security to agricultural and domes- 


tic workers. 


Big Yule Crowds—Less Cash 


At least, that’s the complaint of department store owners who 


see big crowds but less cash, 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago this week reporied another 
consecutive week of lower dollar volume of sales as compared with 


* ‘ 


— 


a year ago. 
Figures showed that for the week ending Dee. 4, sales are down 
5 percent for Chicago and 4 oo for the five-state Federal Reserve 
district. 
Meanwhile, department store heads 3 that the “bargain 
-basements” are getting a heavier share of the business this season. 
“People haven’t got the cash _— used to have,” one manager 
remarked. | 


By Rob Gamut | 
CHICAGO.—“I’m going to have 
three Christmases this year,” Mrs. 
Dycus said with a half smile. 
“Christmas Eve here in Chicago, | 
at our mansion, then a big celebra- | 
tion at a Lake Shore Drive swank 


hotel; and then Im flying down to | 


Miami for the winter!” 

Then she became serious. Real- 
ly, III have three Christmases. You 
see, my eight children are scattered. 
all over the city. The youngest is 
eight and the oldest is nineteen. 
The four boys — ‘William, Marvin, 


with her grandmother. And Seon 
and Beverlie—are here with “ny| 
husband and me.“ ; 

Martina Dycus | referred to the 
nve- room flat that she shared with 
E It is in a 
West Side Negro community at 264 


— 
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Three Xmases for Mrs. Dycus 


up into kitchenett-s or single rooms 
to help pay for the building. 
: 2 friend of ours took pity on 
So here we are. We stored 
n 
rest for what we could get. MN 
mother went to relatives in Oali- 
fornia, I hate to think of crowd - 
ing my friend and her husband and 
her mother so.” 

One thing here,” 400 Mrs. Dy- 
cus, we're not bothered by rats 
so much. At the her place, my 
youngsters were bitten by rats, so 
„3 


1 


chance to sell his dilapidated build - 
ing. We couldn't afford to pay the 
$6,500 he asked not even the down 
payment.” ; 

Clarence Dycus is a garbage oni 
lector. He brings. home $117 every 
two weeks. ) 

“What made moving extra tough,” 
| Mrs, Dycus went on, was that my 
mother lived with us and also a 
woman with three children who we 
took in. This lady’s husband was 
in a mental hospital and she had 
been evicted. So we shared our 
house with her as the only decent ‘ 
think to fo.” tion.“ 

She fold of the fruitless hunt for 4 vent to the door, Mrs. 
a place to live, how they searched nycys said, “I’m glad — writ- 
T Gel el aes setae ae 
agents, and plagued friends for | : 
leads. Everywhere we- went it was 
the same W N 0 children | 
wanted.” 

“Negroes when evicted are more 
or less forced to buy these old fire- 
traps around here,” she explained. 
The buildings are ready to fall 


apart, The new owners, spit, them | 


ga 5 f 
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am cue | By Carl Hirsch 
Fighting Levene Songs CHICAGO Several thousanc workers here found layoffs in their Christmas stock- 
tin Chicag o Premiere ings this week. In many plants, these were the first ominous job cutbacks since Baris brief 


reconyersion eee period that fohowed the end of the war. 

CHICAGO.—The Chicago Jewish ono Chicage: slant the Hurley 
Community will have the oppor- division of the Thor washing ma- 
tunity of hearing the premiere pre- chine company, closed down their 
sentation of Israelis Song,“ a 


entire plant of 1,000 workers and 
dramatization of the beautiful new laid off a large part of the work- 
songs of fighting Israel. 


ing force in its Bloomington, III. 
This presentation will be given at 


plant. 
the Chanukah Concert of the Jewish 


The Hurley division makes the 
machine tools for Thor and other 

Peoples Choral Society of 100 voices 

under the direction of the well-| 


plants. 
known conductor Eugene Malek at 
|» ban., Sunday, Dec. 26, at the Peo- 
ples Playhouse, 3500 W. Douglas 
Blvd. — 

In addition to this program the 
chorus will be heard in selected 
compositions of the late Jacob 
Schaefer. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 
gram will be the dramatization of a 
“Jewish Song Album” with an Eng- 
lish narration by the Youth Division 
. a en d ame 

The CIO United Electrical Work- 


Pe 1 ’ : | : 1 : THE EP ä ers Local 1150 reported some 350 
1 7225 Res 3333; 


An Opportunity laid off in radio parts plants. One 
shop of 175 workers, Pioneer Gen-E, 
Affor ded by the sani bee motors, was closed 
Holiday Season down except for a skeleton crew. 
577 THE TIME this column appears the holiday season 
~~ will have begun. Workers will be busy stretching 
their family budget to buy Christmas gifts. Plans will be 
made to spend social evenings with relatives and friends. 
Without in any way detracting from the festivities 
and family obligations, it seems to me that 
Communist and progressive workers should 
ask themselves what they can do during 
the holiday season for the cause of free- 
dom. 
There is one thing that every reader 
of the Illinois Edition of The Worker can 
do to help bring “‘peace on earth and good 
will towards men,” and that is, to get one 
or more subscriptions for The Worker. 
The Worker is engaged in a most im- 
portant subscription drive to get 40,000 new readers. In 


% x: * 


MANY OF THOSE laid off in the 
Chicago area were in consumer 
goods manufacturing plants, Al- 
though a significant portion were 
in machine tool, foundry and cther 
basic metal fabricating industries. 


Steel- making was, in fact, the 
only large industry not represented 
in the year-end cutbacks, The 
magazine “Steel” stated this week 
that “soft spots” are showing up 
in the nation’s economy but that 
“significant operations cutbacks in 
some consumer durable goods lines 

. have not yet resulted in an 
appreciable contraction in the 


irritiert 


BARMEN STRIXE— Members off 
the Hatel & Restaurant Employes 
International Alliance & Barten- 
ders League (AFL) are picketing 
650 New York bars following 
breakdown in negotiations for a 
new contract. The employers 
quickly turned the strike into a 
lockout by laying off all their bar- 
tenders. The union demands re- 
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A LARGE washing machine plant 
in Peoria owned by Altorfer Broth- 
ers was reported to have laid off 400 
_* |with the remaining 700 working a 
short week. 

UE Local 1114 disclosed that 300 
of their owrkers in six plants had. 
received pre - Christmas firing 
notices. | 

At the Crane plant, som 400 
workers were dismissed several 
weeks ago. Others are expected to 
follow. 

Close to 1,000 were - being laid 
off at the Western Electric * 
thorne Works. a 


City Joins Battle to 
Head Off Phone Hike 


CHICAGO.—City authorities decided this week to join 
the popular outcry against the attempts of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to raise its rates by 16 percent. „ 


ib 


The City Council was expected to oppose the boost be- THE ILLINOIS state unemploy-. 


fore hearings of the Illinois Commerce Commission which ment compensation division re- 
continued this week. — ported that the claims load was up 


1500 over a year ago. However, it 


© : 
talled close to $7 million. However, 


Illinois, we have set as our goal the getting of 3,000 new 
subscribers. While the campaign nationally is already in 
full swing, in Illinois, the campaign has hardly begun. And 
yet, there is more reason for this campaign being suc- 
cessful in the prairie state than elsewhere, because we 
now have an [llinois edition of The Worker. 

Members of the Communist Party, progressive trade 
unionists, who. will be renewing old acquaintances during 
the holiday season, can utilize this period for introducing 
The Worker to these relatives and friends. 

If this opportunity which the holiday season opens 


up would really be utilized to the full, then during a period 


in which there is customarily a slump in activities, we 
could reap important gains for the circulation drive in 
Illinois. . 
The leaders and members of the 8 Party 
have a special responsibility in this respect. There is no 
more important task than to bring the truth to the people, 


and the hest way to do this is by winning readers for The 


Worker. 
Let's get out of our lethargy and really do this job 


as it must be done. 


Many. times, comrades and friends approach me and 


ask what: they can do about the trial of the twelve com- 
munist leaders which is scheduled to open on January 17th, 


There are many things that can be done, but frankly, I do 
not know of anything more important than to see to it 
that a growing number of workers get the message of the 
Communist Party as brought to them through its weekly 


paper. 


reactionary. big business press. Let's go out and add to 


th, . rw a0 it is eee 125 stop : 2 
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| There ig an ld saying, that one ounce of e is : 
‘worth more than a pound of lies. We see all around us the 
effect of the pounds and TONS of lies circulated by the | 


Alderman Clarence Wagner, 
chairman of the city council com- 
mittee on utilities, estimated that 
the increase would cost Chicago 
phone. subscribers an additional 
$2,000,000 a month. 

The boost would put an erd to 
“the 5-cent phone call,” raising the 
initial residence rate from 5.5 cents 
to 7 cents. 

ILLINOIS BELL profits for the 
first ost months of this yeaf to- 


an additional 88 million was turned 


over to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co: supposed as a li- 
cerse fee” paymerst. Illinois Bell is 
owned 99.3 percent by AT&T. 


The “license fee” arrangement is 
considered a method for hiding Bell 
Co. profits. Another method is the 
exorbitant prices for equipment paid 


to Western Electric Co., 
AT&T subsidiary. 


was pointed out that with many 
steel mills and other plants still 
hiring, many laid off workers were 
going directly to new jobs. 

The CIO Fur, Leather and Lug- 
gage Workers Union reported that . 
some 300 were laid off in the lug- 
gage plants. 2 

The Shoe Workers Union disclosed 

that many of its members are work- 


another 


ing a short week and that 300 have 
been given indefinite dismissals. 
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Sees 40,000 Jol 5 
Lost to Seumen 
Zy Marshall Plan 


By Art Shields 

The Marshall Plan is expected to sink the jobs of 20, 000 
more American seamen as the result of administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman’s new ruling against shipment of bulk cargo in 


United States vessels. © 3 
: ward rank and file of the NMU never 
The 20,000 lost jobs, said Howa * sed die Marshall Plan. 


N 1 
McKenzie, former vice-president o “The Marshall Plan was only en- 


the National Maritime Union, must | 
be added to 20,000 more jobs washed dorsed by Curran and the renegade 


away when President Truman cut ex-Communists behind him, such 


M. Hedley Stone, Jack Lawren- 
off most all American trade with a , 
the Soviet Union and the new de- son, Neal Hanley, Adrian Duffy and 


mocracies Tommy Ray. 

racies of eastern Europe. : 
: “Curran never a- 

It is estimated that Hoffman’s never could get the se 


i men themselves to endorse a meas- 
ruling will permit American mer- ure that is cutting their throats.” 
chant ships to carry only 10 percent McKenzie added that the Mar- 
of all Marshall Plan cargo, when shal] Plan is no longer a matter for 
the ruling is put into effect. abstract polemics. 

The ECA ruling doesn’t injure}; “The Marshall Plan is now hit- 
the big bankers, who control Amer- ting directly at the bellies of the 
ican shipping, McKenzie pointed seamen,“ he declared. 
out. These bankers have invested Shipping has been getting worse 
in the foreign shipping companies and worse for many months, while 
that will get the Marshall Plan|the transfer of American vessels to 
cargo. 


dummy corporations abread has 
Hoffman’s deputy administrator, been continuing. 
Howard Bruce, for instance, is a Now’ the Hoffman ban against 
director of several banks as well carrying bulk cargo in American 
as of the United States Lines, the 


bottoms threatens to take away a 
biggest American shipping company, large part of the jobs that are left. 
which the Morgan banking inter- 


| * 
ests control. | 
Bruce is sitting pretty. The peo- MOST OF THE CARGO going 


ple behind him have dummy ship- out of the Port of New York, for 
ping corporations in Hondurus and instance, is Marshall Plan stuff. 
Panama that will get more Mar- The order cutting American ships’ 
shall Plan business. share of this cargo from the present 

* ratio of about 50 percent to 10 per- 


Bur THE RULING is disastrous cent will hit the beach of the met- 
to American seamen and destruc- ropolis like a typhoon. 


tive to their unions. 
“A little arithmetic makes the di- M¢Kensle pointed out that the 
progressives in the union, such as 


aster to American seamen very 
plain. Eighty percent of the Mar-|Ferdinand C. Smith, the national 
secretary, and Paul Palazzi, the 


shall Plan cargo exported between 

last April and September (that is 
New York port agent, and himself 
and others, whom Curran had ex- 


4,939,783 out of 5,580,083 tons) 
comes under the heading of “bulk : ee 

pelled, had warned that the Mar- 
shall Plan meant disaster. 


cargo.” 
Marshall Plan grain is | 
| “We. gave this warning again 
| and again, while we were part 


cargo,” for instance. 
This 80 percent will be shipped 

of the leadership of the union,“ 
McK.custe continued. 


out by foreign merchant ships, 
“Cutran and his gang of rene- 


using crews getting only one-half 
to one-third 1 wages of American 
seamen. ~ - : 
_gade ex-Communists, backing 
Half the remaining 20 percent 1 the imperialists r anh poe . 
Marshall P lan re will also be men, however, McKenzie went 
carried in- foreign flag ships, leav-| n. | N ent 
ing orfly 10 percent to eat “Their job is to ink dawn. the: 
seamen. . 
seamen, who eparing 
The New ‘York Jourkal af Com- struggle to 8 1 
merce, which speaks for the Amer- That is why Curran and his gang 
ican shipping industry, concludes!’ 


of 
that the 10 percent estimate is cor- | een ge aes sm blacklisting pro- 
rect. | 1 he seamen‘s fight against 


| 5 5 at Curran is also a fight against fas- 
HOFFMAN’S ATTACK on Amer- 


eism.” 
ican seamen makes NMU president, |— 
Joe Curran, CIO president, Philip 
„F sani cheer” b 40 Million Workers 
of the Marshall Plan look very sick.|In Soviet Industry 
MOSCOW (ALN).—The number 


“T am mente ” remarked McKen- 
zie, when news ot ihe “bulk of industrial an 
cargo” order came out, “that the fer, in the dove, i a 
a mainly agricultural country until 
20 years ago, has increased from just 
under 11,000,000. in 1928 to an ésti- 


Page 


“bulk 


fof World War II alone, . 
: Wartime losses of skilled workers 
K 


British Fear 


concrete danger to the British wool 


the National Wool Textile Export 
Corporation. This warning is an- 


‘consternation among British textile 


below British prices into the British 
-. | Empire markets, particularly South 
Africa, “spells catastrophe for Brit- |, 


of boosting. Japanese industry as 
“the workshop of the East” involve 
increasing: the: productive capacity: 
fof the textile industry from the 
present three or four million 

dles to the nine or 10 million spindles 
mentioned pe the scheme suggested 
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Billowing slewds inlaid the ea of this ge ene scene 1 Florida where 3 and tractor 
go to work on the peanut harvest. 3 


U.S. Se 
Textile Trade 


LONDON, (Telepreas) ape nese 


competition represents a “grave and 


trade,” declared the ohairman of 


other indication of the increasing 


manufacturing interests at the Gov. 
ernment s submission to United 
States diktats on world textile trade 
policy, particularly in relation to 
Japan. 

The chairman, E. C. Behrans told 
a meeting of the Corporation in 
Bradford that the infiltration of 
Japanese textilé. goods at 20 percent 


jain’s textile industry.” 

Hitting directly. at Britain’s own 
textile industry, this development 
was dictated by the American policy 


chalks: tht ties eee 


|State Dep’t Aide 


| 8S official organ Das Schwarze 


into Canada, South Africa and 
Australia, where the market for the 
‘British e 15 ep ‘shrink- 
ing. 


drive British textiles from the world 


in a large influx of Japanese textiles 


ne: ain df Amertchsy poliep 16 to 


Former 35 Editor Is 


BERLIN (Telepress). — Gunther 
D. Alquen, formerly editor of the 


Korps, now works in Washington 
as a “propaganda advisor” for the 
United States State Department, 
the newspaper Neue Ruhrzeitung 
reports. Das Schwarze Corps was a. 
paper on the same level as Strei- 
cher’s notorious anti-Semitic sheet, 
Der Stuermer. 

The British-licensed DPD agency 
reports that as well as Alquen, 
other former SS members are also 


jclude Toni Winkelnkemper and 
pt Se Ty 


Viet-Namese i in 
France's New 
‘Devil's Island’ 


PARIS . France s new 

“Devil’ s Island” is Pulo Condor, off 
the southeast coast of Indo-China, 
where 4000 captured Viet -Nam 
Indo- Chinese) independence fight- 
ers are now ooufined by French 
troops, 

Pulo Condor has been used as a 
penal ‘settlement for opponents of 
French rule for 80 years. Many of 
the present leaders of the Viet- 
Nam republic spent their appren- 
ticeship” there. But the island was 
a paradise m those days compared 
to what it is now, Viet-Nam dis- 
patches reveal. 


Condor are far in excess of the 
number it can sustain. Water is 
rationed for drinking purposes only, 
80 prisoners can wash neither them- 
selves nor their. alothes. 


working in Washington. They in- 


1 Tie prisoners now held on Pulo| 


Of. the 
{Population of 2,000, over 500 ure A 2 


Build Trade 
With Nei eighbors 


By Charles eig 
BUCHAREST. B 
manian Trade Delegations are 
present negotiating in 
Warsaw and Prague to conclude 
agreements covering economic eo 
operation, imports and exports dure 
ing 1949. 
In Moscow Rumanian and Soviet 
experts are elaborating a treaty on 


{the lines of the one which will ex- 


pire at the end of this year. In 
1948 the Soviet Union supplied Ru- 
mania with basic raw materials 
such as iron ore, coke, pig iron and 
steel, rubber and cotten, with ma-. 
chine toels, coal cutting equipment 
and spare parts for oll - drilling, 
2 dele 
with cars and iorries. Rumania ex- 
ported semi-finished and finished 
goods produced from Soviet mate- 
23235 
Similar arrangements were made 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 
‘whom Rumania also sends impor- 
tant quantities of food, including 
meat and fruit. ; 
The fundamental differences be- 
‘tween trade agreements signed “by 
this country in the past and those 
to be concluded from now on is that 
all future commitments in foreign 
„ a 
of the Economic ‘Plans, o 8 
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By Sara Hayden 
Illinois Press .Director 


CHICAGO.—Last Sunday, at_a conference called by the Steel Section to check on 
registration results, and to plan and organize an educational program with the aim of 
building our Party, the value of The Worker as an Web and organizer took primary 


| 4 Call Mass Parley 
on Women's Work 


CHICAGO.—The State commit- 


PLAYING to capacity crowds, 
Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet“ was 
in its fourth week at the Apollo 


tee and women’s commission of 
the Communist Party of Illinois 
issued a call here this week to a 
conference on mass work among 


women. It will be held Sunday, 
Jan. 9, 1-5:30 p.m. at the North- 
west community center, 2733 


_ Theatre in Chicago. 


155 ä 
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Hit Move to Deport 
Eight Chicagoans 


CHICAdO.— Eight Chicagoans are victims of Attorney 
General Tom Clark’s deportation drive because of their polit- 
ical views, it was disclosed here last week. The names of the 


eight were made known along witho— 


58 others throughout the country,at 
the 15th Anniversary National Con- 
ference of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born held 
here. 

The. local victims are Mrs. Aghie 
Deikus; Julius 
Fritz; Peter Kush-. 
nir; James Kel- 
ler; Fred Lichota; 

Refugio Martinez; 
Heinrich Naw- 
rocki; and Joseph 
Weber. „ 

Martinez is an ga, 
organizer for tage 
C10 Packing - 
hoase Workers 

Union and lead- 
er of the 1937 Republic Steel strike; 
and Keller is a leader of the IIlinois 
Communist Party. 

Mapping a defense of the 66 up 
for deportation, the national con- 
ference called on President Tru- 
man to cancel all pending depor- 
tation proceedings in line with his 
campaign pledges on civil rights. 

The wire to President Truman, 
signed by Pearl Hart, chairman of 
the committee’s Midwest Division at 
431 S. Dearborn St., also urged him 
to order Clark to discontinue ar- 
rests of non-citizens and permit 
those being victimized to become 
citizens. 

A conference highlight was its de- 
cision to dramatically focus the 
spotlight of public opinion. on the 

home-breaking effects of the de- 


JOS, WEBER 


portations through a pilgrimage to 


Washington some time in February 


of the families of all the victims. 
With indications from Clark that 
attacks on the foreign-born would 
mount in coming months, a 350,000 
Deportees Defense Fund was voted 
to be raised within the next three 
months. es ä 
Executive Secretary Abner 
Green emphasized that the “na- 
tive-born will not be free if the 
foreign-born are deprived of their 
liberties.” 


Among other speakers addressing 


the conference were Rep. Adolph J. 


Sabath who told the delegates that 
“There are those who have be- 


= \smirched your organization. Yours 


is not the’ only committee that has 
been besmirched. 

“If there ever was a Committee 
that is un-American, it is the 
Thomas Un-American Activities 
Committee,” the Congressman 
added. “Your committee has a 
duty te perform and your commit- 
tee has performed it.” 2 


progressives Win 


At West Pullman 


CHICAGO, — Progressive candi- 


dates were elected this week to lead- 


ership of the West Pullman Local 
107 of the CIO United Farm Equip- 
ment Workers. 

Earl Jessup, a strong opponent of 
efforts to “merge” the union with 
the United Auto Workers, won re- 
election as local president. 

Those identified with the recent 
gains of the union, including Treas- 


urer Tony —— were elected. 
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cussion, 


importanee. As a result of the dis- & 
58 subscriptions wer 81 
turned in, putting Steel in the first 
place among industrial sectioi s in 
our campaign for 3,000 subscrip- 
tions in Illinois. With one-third of 
their quota now fulfilled, they 
pledged to reach at least the one 
half mark by our December 20th 
Conference. 


Each of the workers present nade 


their individual pledges, and one 
worker challenged anyone ir the 
room to beat him in his personal 
efforts for subscriptions. The chal- 
lenge of course, found ready re- 
sponse, and we expect to see the 


steel chips fly as these two work- 


ers go into action. All those pres- | 
ent pledged to become Press Guild- 
ers, and to top it all off, they pass- 
ed a motion challenging the Pack- 


ing section to fulfill and surpass 


quota first. 


ready 
pledges made at the meeting, our 
Packing comrades will have to 
hustle to catch up—and get ahead 
of these Steel Workers, who are 
wide-awake and on-their-toes: 


* „ 0 


WITH THE results they have al- 
achieved, and with the 


It is such actions which bridge 
the gap between planning and 
brings in the results which will 
‘put our drive over successfully in 
all sections. 

Inquiring of the press director in 


the leading community section as to 
how they too have achieved their 
one-third results, we got such sim- 


ple and real tales as Rose Fine, 


who left her children with s sitter 
and went to a social where she had 


been told in advance that nothing 
could be done for the papér and 


obtained 5 subs; or 


of the 38th Ward, who whie reg- 
istering their membership. have 


signed up 10 as subscribers, or 


of the 31st Ward, which linked 


registration and education of mem- 
bership and obtained 8 subs in & 
few days, or the 28th ‘Ward club, | 


who despite the fact that their 


already turned in one-third of their 
leadership are working nights, have 


quota. 5 


COMRADE MAY, in the 28th 


* * 


Ward, received a warm and touch- 
ing letter from her mother Fannie 
Levine, who lives in New York and 


who is almost totally blind. May 


told me she sent her $15 and asked 


her to give $10 toward the de- 


fense of the 12 Communist leaders, 
and use the $5 to give five. gift sub- 
scriptions to good people who will 
appreciate a paper like ours. This, 
she wrote her daughter, is her way 
of honoring her new grandson 
[Peter. It is her way of endeavor- 


ing to secure for him a happier 
world as he grows to manhood. | 


The West Side, which is run- 
ning a close second to Cacchione, 
sold their bundle last week and 
pointed with alertness and pride 
to an article by their then acting 
section organizer Ann Prosten. 
The article, called the “Shame of 
Chicago,” told of the burning of 
a child in her home, which was 
the direct aftermath of the serious 


| housing shortage. As a direct re- 


- guilt of such canvassing, they sold 
. 
5 subs. 


Tes, comrades, we're really roll- 


ing now. We know those sections 
that are now in full swing, but we 
expect to hear big things from 
Johnstone, Packing and Parsons. 

Let's get reports from sections, 
How many press builders will 
‘represent your section. at our; De- 
FF 1110 
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pads lee einen 


By Ruby Cooper 


even rougher following last week’s 
state CIO convention. 

Instead of the unity in CIO 
ranks required to successfully 
tackle the serious problems con- 
fronting rank and file workers, 
new and greater division loomed 
as à result of the actions of CIO’s 
right-wing leadership. 

All the wrath and anger of these 
right-wingers, led by State Presi- 
dent Joseph Germano, was heaped 
on union, leaders holding to the 


and autonomy on which the CIO 
was founded. Because they refuse 
to -accept dictation from the right- 
wing leaders who have departed 
from these principles; a call was 
sounded to drive them out of CIO 
and tear it wide open. 

“We never needed them before, 
we don’t need them now and we 


Germano shouted. 
them in our union.” 


Symbolizing the already serious 
split in CIO ranks, Germano was 
addressing some 500 delegates rep- 
resenting only right-wing led 
unions. Significantly, 300 of these 
500 delegates were from one union, 
the United Steelworkers, r which 
Germano is District Diréctor. 


Three of the CIO’s Big Five” 
unions in the state were absent. 
The United Electrical Workers, 
United Farm Equipment Workers 
and United Packinghouse Work- 
ers, as well as numerous smaller 
unions, had refused to participate 
in. the convention. ; 

Their refusal to participate in the 
convention had been based on their 


We don't want 


principles of militancy, democracy 


won't need them in the future,“ 


8 


RIGHT-WING DkkpkNMs 
SPLIT IN ILLINOIS (% 


CHICAGO.—Facing a tough fight for repeal of the Taft- 


Hartley law, a new round of wage increases, and resistance 
to mounting speedup and layoffs, the 250,000 members of 
CIO in Illinois will find the going® 


treatment in last year’s state con- 
vention. Right-wingers had then 
physically assaulted leaders of these 
unions and through mechanical 
control of a slim majority had either 
denied them representatien on the 


Executive Board or had hand-picked 


their representatives. 

This brought the first ‘important 
break in top state CIO circles and 
caused the locals of al] the unions 
under attack to cease paying af- 
filiating per capita dues to the 
state council. 75 

Recalling this treatment, a state 
ment by Ernest DeMaio, District 
President of the United Electrical 
Workers, explaining his union’s re- 
fusal to participate in this yeays 
convention declared: 

“We were shocked at the com- 
plete disregard for the fights of 
unions which happen to hare 
differing opinions from those of 
the leadership of the Council.” 
Despite adoption of numerous 


‘resolutions on which common ac- 
tion might be developed, the ex- 


istent split and efforts of right- 
wingers to widen it even further 
poses problems that cannot help but 
hold back the entire CIO. 
Issues on which the real needs 
of the rank and file depend —re- 
neal of the Taft - Hartley law, 
wage increases, haMing speedup 
and layoffs—will all be substituted 
with the issue of sapping labor 
ranks. by a campaign of attacks 
on progressives as “Keds.” 
This division will pay off as it 
always has since the birth of the 
labor movement—holding up the 
gains in pay envelopes and working 
conditions. 
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At last! 


We've got our own paper in Illinois. 

This week —and every week from now 
the Illinois 
Worker will be published. | 
It's the full-size Worker PLUS five 


pages of Illinois news. 
scribe now. Get your ö 


neighbors, shopmates to subscribe! 


The ILLINOIS EDITION | 
of THE WORKER 


p> 5 months for . 2 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


22 


THE WORKER, 208 N. Wells st., Chicago 6, m. 


Enclosed please fipd $1, for which 1 ‘would like to receive the Uno 
Edition of The Worker: for 5 months. 5 | 
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1 Hopetl 1eL Day Never Comes’ 


“@HICAGO—The latest issue of ‘the. . There is a reason for that. I hope the a 


— ers eee never comes in the history of CIO when THE FE-CIO CASE 
from Philip Murray at the 1947 convention of CIO: it shall take upon itself the power to die- 


“We never determine the course of ac · tate or rule, or to provide by policy methods o HONEST trade unionist can fail to weleome and 
tion of our affiliates . . we left the ulti- of dictation and ruling that run counter to respect the decision of the United Farm Equipment 
mate decision to each of the International the very fundamental principles of true | Workers executive board to submit the issue of merger’ 


_Unions for important wers: decisions. eee into UAW to a full convention of the union. 
That's the way things are done in a democratic. trade untiie 
and the FE board was acting in the best tradition of the union in 


E Sstating that it cannot comply blindly With the 60-day ultimatum.” | 
Dic a oria Mer „ ai So now the issue is before the membership—where it belongs. 
The next months will undoubtedly be a period of the most deep- 


going discussion of this whole matter in FE-CIO ranks. 


€ % And in the last analysis, the FE-CIO membership will 8 
511 ni s, 7/7 e m Pp i S make their decision on the basis of their own welfare and not on false 
issues, : 


SHOTGUN WEDDING — 


CHICAGO.—The <i or else” order to the CIO United Farm Equipment Work- 
ers brought a quick and vigorous response this week from the union’s 75,000 members. The e be ae. . examine the motives pone Sirs Roan ty 
rank-and-file sentiment toward the ultimatum can be summed up in the words of a terse) , 1 impressive 10-year history of struggle, representing re 


message from an FE-CIO member : te . : ; majority of workers in the industry. 
wie poy 3 eae : stir teams pines 2 285 ae tha 2 What would confront these FE-CIO workers in the UAW? Will 
In various forms, hundreds of „ Reuther achieve by a shotgun wedding“ what 7” was unable to 
wires, postcards and letters from ; 185 meee | eccomplish by raiding? 
the FE-CIO membership repeated ) ae 88 ee ä And why was Murray so over-anxious to turn 75, 000 dues- paying 
that reaction to the CIO Execu- „„ i . * = SES 6 | _ FE-CIO members over the Reuther that he committed one of the 
tive Board’s edict to the union to %% „% most brazen dictatorial acts in the history of ClO? 


enter the United Auto Workers oe te : The top CIO officials, ordered a union to act on a life-and-death 
within 60 days. — „ % dv ̃ matter without so much as consulting its rank-and-file, 

i a. S&S ee 7 FE-CIO has e program and a policy democratically hammered out 
A TELEGRAM from Local 215 in %%% 5 over ten years in the course of many struggles, in conventions and 


in the election of officials who hold the confidence of the workers. 


What does the “merger” order mean then? It means turning 
| Ee 5 J e , ae ae the union over to a new parent organization with an entirely different 
AFL bureaucracy we rejected to 3 Z de program and policy. Could such a decision be properly made with- 
form CIO.” | oo %%% 2 out consulting the rank-and-file? 
The mail at the FE-CIO interna- „5 i oe ee é 


tional offices here brought a flood aS . || REUTHER’S POLICIES 
a Bee: PARE Tits bey i si awed „% a N 5 FOR EXAMPLE, is N- CIO ready to accept Reuther’s wage policy? 
backing up the union’s decision to f, = eee 335 |. And remember, that policy includes such items as the GM “escalator” 
submit the “merger” proposal] to the 8 3 oe, 5 wage clause, which has e turned out to be such a fiasco for 
membership at the Cedar Rapids,, a eon,  <o ae | the GM workers. , 

Iowa, convention of the union top „ ne 35% . 5 or is FE-CIO ready to accept Reuther's “higher productivity” 
be held March 25-27. | L 1 6.4. ff | theories in an industry where man-killing speedup is already a burning 

RE ae 5 5 = 5 issue for the workers? 

The members of FE-CIO already know some things about the 
60-day edict: (a) that it has had a disruptive effect in the union 
at a time when the full concentration of the union should be on 
the wage struggle and other issues; (b) that more than 100 hard- 
won contracts with employers have been placed in jeopardy. 
Perhaps even more impressive 5 | „% „„ f The red-baiting fest at Portland was no simple matter of “clean- 

ä he g „% „„ 5 ing out the Communists.” Red-baiting is never simply that. And 
was the huge stack of personally || ™@ „„ F every FE-CIO member for whom the “merger” ultimatum is a threat 
hand-written messages from rank- | #22 a . 5 8 a 8 25 A om to his security knows that now. 


Chicago declared: “This order by 
decree is tantamount to the very 


In a stirring show of loyalty to 
the union leadership, telegrams were 
received this week from almost every 
one of the union’s 100 locals which 135 
represent the majority of the work- 

ers in the farm equipment industry. 


and-file workers in the shops who e i ) As for the “merger” question—that’s for the FE-CIO membership 
expressed their shock and disgust AT THE : INTERNATIONAL ‘LIVESTOCK Exposition in Chicago, to decide. But in a broader sense, the case of FE-CIO is a test 
at the ultimatum. III., Cleo Yoder, 32, Muscatine, Iowa, is given a congratulatery kiss by |. involving all of the labor movement, With this case will be decided 
* his wife after his 1200-pound Black Angus steer “Old Gold” had been | the question of whether the policies of democratic trade unionism, 

TYPICAL was the note from a proclaimed the winner. The animal, belonging to the Kansas State | which attracted millions to CIO, will stand or fall. 
Richmond, ‘Indiana, worker who} University, was proclaimed Grand Champion of the show. 


wrote: “We don’t want no change. . New Inflation Hike 'Worker, Rescuer 


7) | 7 8 : — a : 
We like our union.“ | Carnegie NOs d due, mn. Dies in Cinder Pit 
Another two-page letter, written e P _ CHICAGO. — Joseph Glomb, a 
; crease of from 10 to 13 percent on * 4 
in * laborious: but legible handwrit- ite tin ucts. effective Jan 27-year-old railroad worker, gave 
ing, 5 t mill products, ° . : | 
g, was a copy of a message sen 1. Happy New Year! his life last week in a futile effort 


* 

to Philip Murray stating: 22 to save a comrade from an agoniz- 
“Frankly I do not intend to take pposes P Harvester Company, located in II- ing death in a tank of hot cinders. 
the rap while you cram an un? linois, Indiana, Kentucky and New Glomb and Lemuel Robinson 
. | pee Gerald Fielde, for- . ! — 
2 22 . CHICAGO.—The 50-man National Harvester Council of — 1 e 2 ef ee 0 re — 
Another stated: “We have seen the United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America pioye, is director. ¢ ders into a big tank through a 
enough of the UAW around Rich- Voted unanimously this week to support the FE Executive] At the council session, two mem- chute. he chute clogged. Robin- 
mond (Ind.) and we don't want any Board position on the top CIO ulti- bers abstained from vofifig due to] son went to the top of the tank 
part of Reuther and the UA matum to merge with the UAW- Rapids, Iowa, and lashed out at their local Executive Board’s being to investigate: When he failed to 
* CIO within 60 days “or else.” 45 erg vage ee es upton engaged currently in discussions on| return, Glomb went after him. He, 

| The FE Executive Board policy eials of the CIO an e "ithe merger and ultimatum ques- teo, failed to return. 
ain se a Fey and br gard statement, released a few days ago, The union's Harvester Council tions. However, objection to the Firemen found their lifeless 
= ren ne merger issue to the represents 40,000 FE-CIO members decree“ character of the CIO „ mech in the 88855 beneath tons of 


sent to FE- CIO President Grant 
Gakes from locals in Auburn, N. V., March 25 convention in Cedarjin 12 plants of ha International action was rari ace 


Waterloo, Ia., East Moline; Ind., Pe- 


oria, III., LaPorte, Ind., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., Green Bay, Wis., Centerville, t n ecw la es at in gersoll 


Ia., Richmond, Ind., Ottumwa, Ia.., 5 | 
Hoopston, III., Newton, Ia., Louis- bade any’s reply was always that the “no longer employes of the com- customers for the Norge and Hurley . 
ville, Ky., LaPorte, Ind., Richmond, CHICAGO. A walkout of ace Sa ela eis in their | pany.” tubs were continually putting ere iE 
Ind., Charles City, Ia., South Bend, 200 workers at the Ingersoll] „erk. sure on the company to settle the ment, greedy for profit at the ex“ 
Ind. as well as trom the large locals Steel & Dise Co. on Chicago’s| However, in a letter to all em- dispute, but the Ingersoll manage- pense of the workers, was more 
mn mee. South Side resulted in a clearcut ployes during the walkout, the com- They even went to the extent of interested in fighting the workers. 
They represent locals in the In- victory against one of the most pany admitted that there were trying to recruit workers from the After eight days of real sali- 
ternational Harvester, Laplant- brazen attempts to steal money out technical problems“ but refused Us. Employment Bureau to re- darity on the part of these work 
Choate, Oliver, John Deere, Bastian- of workers’ pockets. to make such allowances in the place the strikers but were refused ers, the company capitulated with 
Morley, Ingersoll, Disc, Cherry Bur- The walkout began last Nov. 16 piecework prices. Instead, they by bureau officials because of the an adjustment in rate to inerease 
rell and Ingersoll Disc plants. m the Enamel Shop, which is the wanted to know what the employes existence of- a disputé.” te workers’ earnings an average 
Huh Ostrom, president of Local largest department in the shop, were going to do about it,” thus ‘Failing in this, the company tried of 30 petcent above base N 
153 wired: We protest the high- after the company refused to do placing the onus of the problem another gimmick in the discharge nls promised: to 
handed action of Philip Murray anything to adjust the rates on completely on the shoulders of the of the steward of the department 
and stand ready and willing to Line 1 and 2, The workers are workers. for allegedly “falsifying” his em- 
examine and consider any reason- members of the CIO United Farm While the walkout was in prog- ployment application. The work- 
able steps necessary to preserve Equipment Workers Union. reas, the company tried to me ern were unswayod: by this chesp 
and safeguard our autonomy.” | Enamel Shop workers have | the no-strike clause in the con- company maneuver, branded the} | 
The protests against the Murray-| made repeated complaints about | tract te bludgeon the workers |company’s reason for discharge of in the company’s. "promises, ¢ ue lo- 


Reuther ultimatum came from a 8 . 1 5 re Cal union s committee forced the 
‘br ab FFF back to work by sending them the steward as “flimsy,” and we y to agree to place the new | 


ice e  Whieks aca hoa rer, duction methods, faulty equip- intimidating letters and telegrams even more resolved to stay out until rate on trial for 15 days to “see if 


in the past to oppose the leadership — — and lo ‘stating that they were “separated the company had settled. S Carn eneeee 
8 . internal policy questions. tim nestudy rates nt the « of: from the payroll”. and therefore, |. In the meantime, the company's on 6000. 
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Denied Spying; Then Switched 


| 8 3 = _ —See Page 3 
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A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 
munist leaders—at work and at 
home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
gives you the picture you won't 
get from the brass-check press— 
and something of the meaning of 

8 | what is happening to YOU when 

— — cs 5 ee | these 12 men can be tried for what 
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Dressmukers 
For America 


Joseph North takes you into the 
shops that produce two-thirds of 
U.S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 
and hear their story! — 


Books for Gifts 


Two pages of thumbnail reviews: 
of books for children: and adults. 
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| BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 
Editor, The Worker: 


The compahy’s ‘elentless drive | 


for bigger and bigger profits takes 
on the crudest forms of speed-up, 
price-cuts, layoffs and. doubling. up 
of jobs. The only ‘obstacle in the 
company 's way to achieving these 


ends is our union. This explains con 
the company’s attacks against ou 
union inside the shop, in the news- 


papers and through government 
agencies. 

- Intimidation in every form is 
growing in the shop coupled with 
the speed-up. Workers are told 
to take it or leave it. Many gim- 
micks are used to trick the work- 


ers into accepting higher tasks on 


the job, such as claiming it is an 
entirely new job and therefore re- 
quires. a new time study: When 
the new time study is taken the 
worker is rated 100 or normal even 
though he has been on the job for 


years acquiring skill, experience, 


efficiency of motion, etc. 

The purpose of all this of course 
is to increase the amount of profit 
that each worker produces for the 
company. Union stewards are wise 


to these tricks and are fighting 


back. Fighting back the old way, 
however, doesn't bring adequate re- 
sults. | 

Our procedure for negotiations 
takes many weeks. 
a grievance reaches top manage- 
ment it is no longer hot.“ These 
injustices must be corrected on the 
“floor” with action on the part of 
the people involved. The workers 
are realizing this more and more. 

Some of the divisions which are 


practicing the most rampant and 


speed-up are. 


crudest forms of 
Warehouse, Code Wire, Large 
Cable and Automatic Blanket. 
The Company has stooped to 
new lows, using sweat shop meth- 
ods to increase their profits. In 
Code wire men used to be seated 
when tubing the wire. The Com- 


_ pany thinks they can get more 
-wire tubed if the men stand. The 


chairs have been taken away. In 
addition to this, men who milled 
the rubber for the tubers have 
been given an additional task of 
breaking down the rubber, for- 
merly a separate operation done 
by other men. Additional work 


By the time 


*r ‘ENGLAND 


bet no eben pigs pay. ae 
Millmen, tubers and others in- 
‘volved on all three shifts found it 


necessary to leave their jobs to 


eS discuss this grievance at their 
union hall, The union is now in 
the process of settling the dispute. 


In the Warehouse a ten-man 


_. group-of carloaders is working on 


day-rate, keeping the washing ma- 


chine and ironer assembly lines 


clear. The line originally produced 
70 washing machines an hour. Now 
it is up to 80 an hour. Did the 


carloaders get a corresponding in- 


crease in their hourly day rate? 
You guessed it—nothing! 
stewards and top union officials 


have pushed this case to manage- 
ment level—and the men say we 
want more money for more work— 


or else! 


The electric Bienes division is 


a good example of how the com- 
pany uses fake computation meth- 
ods to arrive at new time studies. 
For more than a year and a half 
the girls have shuttled certain 


models of blankets. Whenever the 


company decides to change the 
model in any way the catalog num- 
ber is changed, whether the altera- 
tion of the model is a minor or 
major one. 


To the girls who shuttle or sew’ 


or do any of the other operations, 
the job is exactly the same. But 


to the company it becomes a good 


reason for price cutting and speed- 
up. The girls in this division are 
wise to the tricks of the company 
and are 2 fighting back. 


The 
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All forms of intimidation and 
pressure are used to weaken the 


morale and fighting spirit of the 
workers. The main one is the 


threat of. layoffs. - 

In the Automatic Blanket ‘divi- 
sion there is absolutely no job se- 
curity of any kind. Workers are 
laid off or transferred on an aver- 
age of every three or four months. 
At present the lowest. seniority 
employee has about three years . 
service. Workers in this division 


have already been notified that 


about January Ist more than one 
third of the entire division will 
again be laid off. The last big 


dayoff in this division took place 


last August. 
Despite the company’s faney 
propaganda in every newspaper, 
despite the millions of dollars of 
lies that the company mails te our 


homes, the workers in the shop 


live with the fact of speed-up, lay- 


offs, violations of contract. 


And from this we can draw one 
ma) or lesson—we must fight back 


in an organized fashion. Our union 


must be strengthened. All this the 
workers are doing ahd will con- 
tine to do. 

—A a OLDTIMER 


rogressives Sweep 


6. E. Elections 


Tze entire progressive niet of UE Local 203 at the General Electric plant 
in Bridgeport, headed by Michael-Marirfaccio, président, and Ellis Brooks, business agent, 
was reelected in one of the most decisive victories ever scored by any slate in the 12-year 


history of this local union. 


9 
Further victories were scored by 


progressives; in the. Columbia local 


Of the 3,400 eligible, to vote, 2,755 
workers participated. in the elec- 
tions. 
cast for Marinaccio and Brooks and 
the rest of the progressive slate, 
whereas the highest vote. of the 
right-wing opposition was 627, with 

others trailing with as few. as four 
votes. The progressive slate carried 
every single department in the 
plant, some of them by better than 
four to one. 

The election results constitute a 
smashing rebuke to the red-baiters 
and right-wing, A. C. T. U. elements 
who for years, were responsible for 
keeping the local in a turmoil. It 
was this clique, so resoundingly de- 
feated in this election, that was re- 
sponsible for the. expulsion of 26 
progressives in 1946. The present 
administg¢ation, elected a year ago, 
re-instated the 2⁰ upon ae . 
~ fice. 

3 

WITH A - MINIMUM support in 
the plant, the right-wing opposition 
counted upon outside aid to bolster 


their chances of election. The La- 


bor Editor of the Bridgeport Sunday 
Herald carried on a persistent red- 
baiting eampaign in the columns of 


his paper, in behalf of the right- 


wing opposition. He also addressed 


along with others a_ pre-election 
rally organized with the help of local 
priests and A. C. T. U. elements at the 


SaintCharles Church Hall: 

The nbi victory of the * 
ministration forces is proof that the 
G. E. workers want & united and 


4 Sie lit we en we e er- {em 


More than 1600 votes were 


progressives in local union elections 
here in the past few days: in the 
Bassick local where the entire anti- 


where the progressive administra- 
tion was re-elected and in Singer’s 
where 11 of the 13 Executive Board 


. administration was replaced by 


members are progressives. 


House of Morgan regardless of the 
baloney they tell you about having 
SQ many stockholders. | 

G. E. was convicted in October of 
this year by a U. S. Federal court 
of conspiring between 1927 and. 1940 
to monopolize trade in the hardmetal: 
compositions and products in this 
country and abroad. Also convicted 
were two. affiliate companies. They 
were accued in a 1941 indictment of 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
and Wilson Tariff Acts. The weak- 
ness in the convictions is that the 
defendants are. subject to possible 


possible imprisonment of 5 years 


each, but during all that. time G. E. 


Some Facts About the Company 2 
The Public Is Never Told 


G. E. is controlled by ae up 


Net profits of G. E. for the first 
6 months.of 1948.are at an annual). 
rate of 109 million—higher than the 
1947 profits and 108 2 a, than 


wartime profits. 


* * 


1948. E. dividende. increased 


by 25% . 


1948-—G, E. 8 get. wage ‘fn- ; 


crease ‘of only 8% 


ready been wiped out by price. i- 


creases. ) 
a ‘ 


Facts show that prices on manu- . 
factured good mereased two and a 
fines aggregating 625,000 each and half times more than labor costs 
since OPA ended—largely because 


of increased profits. 


a ree: in ene | 


Federal ruling 


project was built, 


Many GE 
Face Eviction. 


In Mass — 


BRIDGEPORT.— Some 700 to 800 families are in 
Yellow Mill Village, Bridgeport’s largest low-cost housing 
project, are facing evictions during the early part of 1949. 
Many of the tenants threatened with evictions work in Gen- 


eral Electric and the Bridgeport Brass. The eviction notices 


are being served as the result of ae 
which limits in- imately two-thirds of the — 


ſoomes of families living in the proj- in the project. A movement, is un- 
based on an arbitrary figure derway to organize the tenants to 


which disregards. the regret 0 halt the evictions and to demand a 
crease in the cost of living since e -evision of the income ruling’ in 


Tenants are aroused by this threat | keeping with e ee 
5 of eviction which affects approv- } 


(and that's al- 


G. E., which should have come 
better in the first place, has sud- 
denly discovered that you can't 
trust A stoolpigeon. The company, 
one of the world’s largest mono- 
polies, ee eee issue a 


. 


GE Retracts Lies About 7 


pigeon) 3 
to work for the överthrow of the 
government’ du force: and “violence: 


‘Communist © Party 


oaths, . E. now reluctantly eats its | j 


; | Words, 


8. K ned been spending, tens et]. 
— es ~~ +O. 


NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON. “They'll kill me if 1 go onde there.” That 


was Louis C. Brown, 28-year-old Georgia Negro, talking. It 


was three months ago, in Federal Court here. Georgia's 


Crackers and Harry Truman's De-@ 


partment of Justice were teaming 
up to remove Brown. to his home 
state for “trial” on a murder 
charge. 

The FBI, U. S. Atty. William Me- 
Carthy; and U. 8. Commissioner 
William Rogers went through the 
routine motions. McCarthy refused 
. 


Brown’s execution had been “a 
legal lynching.” . 
Brown had been rail-roaded to 
a Georgia chain gang on a trumped- 
up forgery charge. He had been sen- 
tenced after a five minute trial, 
with no witnesses; after answering 
2 few routine questions. On the 
in self-defense and escaped to Bos- 
ton. ‘Fhe guard had levened a load- | 
ed gun at Brown. | | 
Harry Truman’s. FBI took time 


* 


off from its red-hunts and labor 


spying to chase Brown to Boston. 
He was seized here and turned over 
to Georgia authorities. 

After his arrest, the local Civil 
Rights Congress atempted to or- 
ganize a mass campaign in Brown’s 
defense. The campaign was hind- 
ered by several factors. State au- 


ing that they were powerless in a 


federal procedure. Harry ‘Truman 
was too busy making campaign 


speeches about “civil rights” to 


call off FBI blood-hounds. 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of - Colored People, 


despite Atty. Johnson's earnest rec- 
ommendation, refused to wg 
rate a campaign on Brown’s be- 

half. The old red smoke screen 


a up. 


. dean 


Georgia Negroes assuring that the 


thorities got off the hook by claim- 


‘lCraeker State would give Brown 


a fair trial. Brown replied with 


* | 
Magil to Speak 


With Brown’s murder a thing of 


the past, locel progressives wondered 
whether a more effective defense 


would be organized for the next 
victim of Jimcrow fustice and. Tru- 
man? “civil rights.” 


District Organiser Emanuel 
Blum will speak te the People’s 
Victery Forum at the Merten 
Plaza, Dorchester, Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 19. His subject: “What 
After the CIO Convention?” All 
invited. 


Shoe Weder Back 


Fight for Pay Lift 


workers of this city’s Local 1, USW- 


vacations, and holiday pay. 
Union demands followed outrage- 
ous ‘manufacturers’ proposals that 


Mass. shoe workers accept pay cuts. 
Contracts with employers. expire 
Dec. 31, with rank-and-file senti- 
ment favoring a complete work 
stoppage’ unless satisfactory con- 
tracts are negotiated by that time. 

Local shoe workers have received 
pay boosts totaling only 7 cents 
in the past two eyars. The cost of 
living increase far en the 
tiny pay raise. 

Company ehiseling has deprived 
hundreds of workers of even this 
tiny increase. In open shops in the 


district, employers are forcing work- 
ers to take wage cuts through re- 


one and re-pricing schemes. 
a 


BOSTON.—A. B. Magil, Worker 
co ndent returned from six 
months in Israel, will speak here 
January 9 on “What Next for 
Israel?“ 

Scheduled for 8 p.m. at the Regent 
Manor, 646 Warren St., Grove Hall, 
the Magil meeting is sponsored by 
the Roxbury-Dorchester branches of 
the Communist Party. 3 

Magil will describe conditions in 
Israel and analyze the future course 
of the new state’s struggle for inde- 
pendence, with special reference to 
its Communist Party. Magil’s speech 
will be followed by a lengthy ques- 
tion and answer period. 

Tickets are available at the Pro- 
gressive Bookshop, 8 Beach St., 
| Boston. 


~ Tenants League Requests 
flelp in Fare (umpaiꝗgn 


BOSTON. —Boston's big business outfits, yeprésented by the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority, and local working-pople, represented by the Boston Tenants and 


Consumers League, squared away last week for a knock-down, eee battle. The first 
round was scheduled for Jan. 18. o— . 


On that date MTA trustees pre- 
sent their plans for 22-cent subway 


fares to a public hearing of the | 
Department of Public Utilities at 
the Mass. State House. With the 


present fare rate set at 10 cents, 
the proposed steal would lift some 


$100 a year from an average work- | 


ing family. 

Boston’s Big Business press was 
Working hard to cushion the blow; 
tearful stories on the MTA's 1948 


deficit were a dime a dozen. Gov.- 


elect Paul Dever, swept into office 


on a “no fare boost” pledge, was 


keeping his mouth shut. Only or- 
ganized opposition to the fare in- 
crease came from the re-created 
Tenants and Consumer League. 
TCL, still in a formative stage, 


was hard at work gathering signa- 


tures on a no fare boost“ petition 
to be presented at the DPU hear - 


| 


ing m January. - Lapel-butions a te. 


reading “No MTA Increase“ are 


being distributed, with small con 


_ tributions going to finance further | 


TCL work. wi 


RESPONSE. TO TCL canvassers 
everywhere has been overmbelming- | 


2 


One of hundreds of Boston housewives who signed petitions — ar 


MTA fare boosts at downtown subway entrances. Petitions were spon- 
sored by Boston Tenants and Consumers League. 


main 
shaping up for the TCL! 
t demonstration in op- 
tion to the fare boost.on Jan. 


1 3. date of the MTA hearings. It is 


cay planned for Brighton, Brookline, Boston corporations to make up 
te jand RNorbury⸗ Dorchester, 

* en 
Ts. 4" was a gian 


MTA deficits; the other would re- 
quire a referendim of the cities 
and towns served by the MTA be- 
fore any. fare increase. 

Round one of the great fare bat- 
tle gets under way Jai. 18. But 
opponents of the fare boost won't 


Stn be in good shape for the battle un- 


4 tive 


less popular opposition is effec-| 
mobilized. More campaign ft 
‘for TCL will provide this 


i¢ | handily. 


BOSTON.—Hard-pressed shoe 


CIO, have gone officially on record | 
as supporting union demands for a} 
flat 10-cent an hour wage increase’ 
and improvenients in social benefits, . 


the community. 


| holders, poured into the store. 


battle. 


effectiveness in fighting speed - up 
ſceame from the Mechanical Depart-. 


crimination. After fighting back 
feebly for ten weeks, Jimcrow _ just 
laid down and died at the Timothy 
Smith department store here. 
He had taken a severe pounding 
right where it hurts him the most— 
in the middle of his pocket-book. 
The Committee to End Job Dis- 
crimination, new champ of Roxbury, 
wasn't resting on its laurels, how- 
ever. It announced its intentions of 
taking on all challengers with the 
same effective weapons of picket- 
lines and boycotts which won at 
‘Timothy Smith. 


ley Street shopping area indicated 
that Jimcrow hiring policies were in 
effect in several. 

* 

THE TIMOTHY . SMITH cam 
paign ended successfully last week 
with the hiring of one full time 
Negro salesgirl and one part-time. 
Store president Ralph Brett an- 
nounced that there would be no dis- 
crimination in future hiring. 

Inagurated ten weeks ago by the 

Progressive Party, the campaign 

later expanded inte a Committee 
to End Jeb Discrimination. Prom- 
inent in the Committee were 
members of the Communist Pas, 
the Civil Rights Congress and pro- 
fessional, trade union, and church 
leaders. 5 

The Timothy Smith Store, located 
near sizeable Negro community, had 
employed practically no Negroes, 
and those only as porters. The 
store’s management had admitted 
that a major proportion of its cus- 
tomers were Negroes. Mrs. Dorothy 
Smith Dailey and Walter: O’Brien, 
first leaders of the campaign, had 
declared that the store’s hiring pol- 
icy violated the Massachusetts 
FEPC Law. 


The Committee demanded the 
immediate hiring of Negro sales 
help. When no response came from 
the store’s management, the Com- 
mittee. settled down for a battle. 

Picket lines began to appear be- 
fore the store. Pickets urged cus- 
tomers not to enter until discrim- 
ination was abolished. Leaflets ex- 
plaining the issue were distributed 
on a door-to-door basis throughout 
Mimeographed 
pledges not to buy at Timothy 
Smith’s, signed by indignant house- 


The store’s sales started to dip. 
Picket lines during thé normally 
busy pre-Christmas shopping days. 
bit deeply into the store’s profits. 


And a survey of stores in the Dud- 


BOSTON. —Old Mr. Jim. Crow, of Dads | — 1 
crawled back into his hole last week. He was in pretty bad 


shape after having taken a thorough going - over at the hands 
of the Committee to End Job Dis- 


And the store’s management slowly 
* 

BRETT FINALLY AGREED to 
meet with a delegation. The dele- 
gates was composed of Mrs. Dailey, 
the Committee’s executive secretary, 
Rev. Warren McKenna of St. John’s 
Church, Eddie Garfield of the Com- 
munist Patry, Peggy Schirmer of 
the Ward 12 Progressive Party, 
James Mitchell of the Ward 9 Pro- 
gressive Party,-Dr. Ralph Simmons, 
Negro civic leader, Jack Lee of the 
Young Progressives and Henry. 
Cooperstock of the Civil Rights 

After expressing unhappiness 
over the presence of picket iines, 
Brett stated flatly “My policy is 
never to discriminate. We have six 
Negro employes, though none are 
sales help.“ 

The Committee was 3 for 
that one. They presented decu- 


for a job Oct. 1 

‘told that the wait- 

‘Of job applicants was se 

long that it was useless. The very 

next day a white girl applied, was 

hired immediately, and worked 

one day. The Committee presented 
the. girl’s pay check as proof. | 

Brett was taken aback. He agreed 
to make an immediate survey of job 
openings. Two days later the first 
Negro salesgirl was hired. The 
fight was won; picket lines were 
called off. : 7 

The first girl hired, Miss Madeline 
Peters, had applied months. earlier. 
Following the delegation’s visit, on 
Wednesday she was notified Thurs- 
day to report for work Friday. She 
now sells in he store’s toy devart- 
ment. 

Significantly, an advertisement 
appeared immediately in the Boston 
Chronicle, local Negro newspaper. 
The ad exclusively plugged Tim 


othy Smith's toy department. The 


store is apparently concerned over 

its reputation in the Negro commu- 

nity, sources of much of its income. 
* 


jubilant at the complete victory won 
by the hard-fought campaign. They 
stressed, however, that numerous 
other stores in the area were guilty 
of discrimination. They pledged . 
immediate action at other concerns, 

Offending stores will be visited 
first by delegations. If discrimina- 
tion isn't stopped, then come the 
picket-lines. And when the picket 
lines come—you know what hap- 
pens. 


PACKING WORKFRS FIGHT — 
|HIGH PRESSURE SPEED-UP | 


BOSTON —Reports from the big Squire’s packing- 
house in Cambridge indicate that militant workers are re- 
fusing to knuckle under the bosses’ demands for more work 


output. Represented by the CIO's 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
[America, Square’s workers are hold- 


ing their own in a ister: eee 


One Wines em a tie ‘eile 8 


ment. Mechanics had been wooed 
by AM. raiders. preaching craft 
unionism. Mechanical workers left 
-Bosses immediately put the screws 
on the Mechanical Department, de- 
manding and getting more speed- up 
Mechanical workers took it for a 
while, then decided to come back 
to UPWA. At the last local meeting, 
workers. voted to ‘accept the Me- 
chanical Workers back if they paid 
all back dues:’ This is being done. 


Mn 3k beck een 


After last spring's bitter strike; 
membership sank to about 450 p 


„ 


* i 5 

Small packers in the Boston area 

are attempting to compete with the 
Big Four by pouring on even. more 
speed-up. Bosses are attempting to 
squeeze out more production by in- 
troducing a stagger system. Under 
this plan, workers do not work Pri- 
day, but work à full aay . 

with no over- time pay. 8 

Packers feel that titan 
Saturday work from rested em- 
ployes eager to get home — 
squeeze out more production. es 
At two shops in the market d- 
trict; union workers resisted a . 
stagger system successfully. 
plant's management has 8 Sct 
to fre an entire department of oe 3" 
workers who refused te report for 
Saturday work: A meeting ‘of: on : 
plans workers’ has ‘coumtered with ~ 
the promise of a total strike if the 


lant’s 900 workers. Mem- 
o the Pl * — 


COMMITTEE LEADERS were 


Ay <u n, 5 
militant N a 
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THE OFFICIAL “WINNER” is the guy ee on the floor (left), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering the fallen Bruce Woodcock until a foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of a let sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 


(right) is the man who most merits a 
_the Garden. To end all the confusion, however, ee about an elimination Savold-Charles fight? 


SUNDA) — . 


k at the title, having easily 
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TKO'd big Joe Baski last week at 


Braves Get Williams, 
- Young Negro Player 


The Boston Braves have 
made good on their promise 
by signing a young Negro 
player for development in 


their farm system, the Daily 
Worker learned yesterday. He is 


Waldon Williams, 19, former James 


Monroe High School star who lives 
in the Bronx. The signing makes 
the National League champions the 
third of the 16 big league teams to 
end discrimination. The Brooklyn 
Dodgers. and Cleveland Indians were 
first and second in breaking through 
the long time disgrace of our na- 
tional pastime. 


Williams is an infielder, currently 
standing five feet, 10 inches and 
weighing 159 pounds. He led the 
Monroe team in batting for two 
straight years, hitting over .400. He 
graduated from school last Febru- 
ary, and during the summer received 
@ secret tryout by the Braves, so 
8 Boston scout Russell 
with his hitting and fielding that 
“potential big league star” was filed 
on the report. 


Interviewed yesterday by the 
Daily Worker, Williams said he was 
to report to the Braves’ Florida 
training camp in March and would 
be assigned to one of Boston’s minor 


league farm teams from. there. 


Asked how he felt about his chances 
of making the grade, he said: 

“I think I can make the grade. 
Of course, I’m not foolish enough to 


think I’m ready for the varsity now, 
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but I feel I can make good in the 
minors and come up as I develop. 
I’m only nineteen, so I have a little 
time, haven’t I?” | 

“How do vou feel about the 
chance,” I asked, “Did it surprise 
A 

“Yes,” he said with youthful en- 
thusiasm, “it sure did. I feel simply 
Wonderful about it „ it's the 


biggest thing that ever happened 


to me, of course. It was such a big 
thing and so wonderful, that I went 


' 


introduce myself to Jackie Robinson 
and ask him for some advice. He 
Was very encouraging and helpful.” 


“What big league team was your 
favorite before all this e 5 
I asked. 


He laughed. “The Dodgers! But 
all that’s changed now!” 

I asked him whether he was glad 
it was Boston that signed him 
rather than Brooklyn or Cleveland, 
the two teams that had already 
ended discrimination. 


Pm very happy it was a new 
team besides Brooklyn or Cleve- 
land,” he said seriously. “I feel it’s 
more impo t that a new team, 
that is, one without any Negro 
players, signed me for a tryout.” 

Young Williams lives at 854 East 
167 Street with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs: Fred Williams, a brother and 
a sister. 

My father works as a plasterer,” 
he said. “After I graduated school 
I got a job playing tenor saxophone 
in Joe Martin’s band, which plays 
in New Haven. I kept playing ball 
whenever I could, around sandlots. 
I guess Robinson and Doby and 
Campanella and Paige making the 
majors has made young Negro ath- 
letes more hopefull than they used 
to be, when before that there was 
no real future in it.” 

As for his brief musical career: 

“Oh, I don’t care about that any. 
more! Baseball is the big thing 
now!” He smiled. “I can always 
toot the horn for fun during the 
offseason. But now Tm going to 
keep in shape. No late hours, no 
smoking or drinking. It’s my chance 
and I mean to be as ready as I 
possibly es n be.“ 

He said he was a first baseman at 
Monroe, but was tried out as a 
second baseman by Boston. III 
play first, second or the outfield,” 
he said, “wherever they think I best 
belong. 32 

I reminded him that he had a 
famous predecessor from. Monroe 
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„Who's that?“ he asked. 
“Hank Greenberg.” 


“Oh, of course! I don’t know how 


I forgot him. Just excited talking 


about all this: Why, we had a Hank: 


Greenberg Day at the Polo Grounds 
two summers ago: everyone from 
Monroe went to pay tribute to him.” 


He laughed. “I don’t think I would. 


ever be as good as Greenberg“ 

Reached by phone at Monroe 
High, baseball coach Zisser ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the news. 

“T just heard about it yesterday,” 
he said. “I didn’t see it in the papers. 
He is a little light for long distance 
hitting while on the team here, but 
he was a very good high school 
player and better than average as 
a hitter. He was dependable, con- 
scientious and always trying. J 
would rate him high in adaptability 
and the abmity to learn. He is very 
bright, though a little shy and ret- 
icent. A fine young man, with all 


the good characteristics. I was very 


fond of him and certainly wish him 
the best of luck.” 


IT WAS PREXY Lou Perini, one 
of three new owners, who bought 
the Braves two years ago, who indi- 
cated recently that Boston would 
follow Brooklyn and Cleveland in 


introducing full democracy into} 


their organization. He said the 
Braves were scouting Negro players 
and meant business. 

There has been agitation for some 
time in the old abolition city for 
the Braves and Red Sox to sign 
Negro players. Sports columnist 
Dave Egan of the Globe,“ who 
swung into the campaign against 
discrimination years back, has been 
a consistent needler of the two 
teams, frequently putting the ques- 
tion of democracy bluntly into print. 
A few years ago the Boston Red Sox 
went through the motions of giving}. 
Jackie Robinson a tryout at Fenway 


Park, before he was signed by Brook- | 


By Bill Mardo 


HOW ABOUT IT, RED Sox? 
THERE IS MUCH baseball stuff to be hot stoved 
over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major 


league winter meetings. But of first importance to 
Worker readers is the Boston Braves signing of Waldon Williams, 19- 

year-old Negro prospect from James Monroe High and until last 
February graduation-time that Bronx school’s second baseman in * 
inter-scholastic league. P 


This is cheering news to all baseball fans—to all Boston 8 
be they National or American League inclined. But one can't me- 
chanically lump all fans into the same pot—and [I’ve a suspicion that 
with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 
those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 
Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have missed 
the boat again. 


No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how badly clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, 
Robinson was brought.to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by some 
Negro reporters. The Bosox were put on the spot, had no alternative 
other than to give Robinson a formal tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 
Branch Rickey yielded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue. 

democracy in our “National” Pastime, it was Robinson with whom 


he made his first move. 


It was then that the Boston public first got tial: 1 the fact that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn’t mounted in direct proportion to Jackie’s subsequent successes 
on the ballfield of organized baseball in sparking the Montreal Royals 
and Dodgers to their 46 J pennants: When old Rudy York | 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Robinson’s presence at that position would’ve meant for the 


club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


NOW, WITH WALDON’S signing by the Braves, onus once more 
falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
Yawkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that’s what 
it is with only three out of 16 ina jor league teams signing Negro talent) 
or does he intend to have his scouts sign up all talent regardless of a 
man’s color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston’s fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they’re in business to 
win pennants. The hiring of any. young player, Negro or white, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success is now the credo of the 
Braves’ front office. Aside from the question of busting Jimcrow, it’s 
also the touchstone to fattened box office profits. As Robinson and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the Brooks. chain, Doby 
and Paige in the Cleveland organization. 


It would be naive to imagine that this last isn’t of ph 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logic 
to what,is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely, 
the making of much money. Only the more forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession, like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 
to buck the majority of reactionaries who still oppose the entrance of - 
Negro players in the great game of baseball, 


LET THE RED SOX fans, the fans in Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 


delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 


follow through on the signing of young Waldon Williams. By de- 
manding the same for the teams which they support (at outrageously 
high prices)—let the wedge driven into the Jimcrow walls by Robin 
son, Doby, Campanella, Newcombe, Paige and Williams be driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 
common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a Negro on the W 
ball, football and track fields. ; 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 3 
does stop being “news”—until that time is there a shameful scar on 
the face of a game beloved the nation over 12 millions and millions 8 
of democratic-minded sports fans. | 


lyn, but he never heard anything 


With the Be 3 basket- 


ball season hogging the headlines, 


here's one gent whom you can be 
certain will be subject of much 
headlines himself before long. 

He's “Easy” Ed MacAuley, phe- 
nomenal 6-8 center of the great 
St. Louis team which walked off 
with the National Invitation tour- 
ney last March against the na- 
tion’s top quintets, — 

St. Louis hasn't lost a game in 
_the early schedule yet, and while 
undefeated seasons are pretty 
much of a rarity for even ‘the 
greatest of basketball aggregations, 
MacAuley’s tremendous talents 
guarantee that if any team will . 
go through the season unbeaten. — 
St. Louis stands best chance of. 
doing it. . | 

The St. Lonislans come into 
Maidson Square Garden against 
Long Island University Jan. 11, to 
give New York hoop addicts an- 
other look at what makes them— 
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A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 

W munist leaders —at work and at 

Some 232 “home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 

Seiten ate Semen . | gives you the picture you won't 
Sake Sone JJ 2 Me get from the brass-check press— 
Sc os 2 „ and something of the meaning of 


* 1 b * . what is happening to YOU. when 
. 5 these 12 men can be tried for what 
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Men For America 


See ie Joseph North takes you into the 
a 1 shops that produce two-thirds of 
TT „ SS U.S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 
se ‘ eed 1 ee 2. | : and hear their story! 
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A short story by 
Walter Frisbie 
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All this and other pages of features 

for home-makers, a page for kids, 

columns by Howard Fast, Ted 

Tinsley, Barnard Rubin; comics 
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2 the use of federal funds for the wel- 


By Elmer 0. Fehlhaber 


on! 
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YOUNGSTOWN, O. —The gigantic steel trust ae Ohio, i its bank accounts bursting with the 
richest profits i in history, is organizing a modern plunderbund for the looting of the public treas- 


ury that makes Boss Tweed appear in contrast W pommy ante card sharp. 


GREED GUIDES 


By Gus Hall 


The vast operation, now 
partially underway, is con- 
cealed from the publie for the 
most part, but where some 
phases of the scheme leak out 


the steel trust uses the pro- 
tective slogan of national 


defense.“ 


By using and agitating the war 1 


menace” through the controlled 
press, the steel trust is plotting to 
have the taxpayers foot the bill of 
billions for the largest shifting of 
the nation's economy in the history 
of the country. 


Not- only is Ohio affected but also 


the entire industrial empire of the 
Great Lakes region. 


TWO HISTORIC developments in 


the steel industry have given rise 
to the steel trust plan to force the 
government to pour out a flood of 
dollars for the assistance of an 
„ industry which repeatedly condemns 


fare of the working people. 

Leaders of the steel corporations 
would cry out with rage if a like 
amount were to be spent for housing, 
health and welfare. 

The first development is the near 
exhaustion of the richest exploited 
iron ore deposits in the world—the 
famed range in northern Minnesota 
where the ore is dug for shipment 
to the mills in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and other Great Lakes estates. The 
demands of World War II hastened 
the depletion of these deposits. 

Second, the steel interests have 
discovered enormously rich iron ore 
deposits in several sections of Ca- 
nada. But the highest grade de- 
posits are located toward the eastern 
end of the Lakes in the opposite 
direction from the Minnesota source. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, 
owners and operators of an ore ship- 
ping fleet, have cornered choice de- 
posits in Labrador that aré said to 
be far more valuable than those 
originally discovered in Minnesota. 

Engineers are at work now in 
Labrador. To get the ore to the 
mills, however, there will be the 
need of railroad construction and—} 
of vital importance—the construc- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway. | ; 

Recently Tom Girdler’s Republic 
Steel Corp. dropped its long time 
opposition to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence project. Quick to follow 
was Frank Purnell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 

Lobbyists already are at work in 
Washington pushing. the waterway 
project as a profit scheme for the. 
steel stockholders. And the steel 
magnates with their interlocking 
directorships through powerful 
banking interests probably will insist 
that the railroads abandon their. 
opposition to the waterway. 

If they are successful, the grab 
from the federal treasury will be 
the boldest since the days when the 
railroad. barons plundered the west 
with government assistance. 

A secondary waterway is being 
sought by Youngstown steel interests 
in the advocacy of a Lake Erie-Ohio 
river canal, 


— 


a 

NOT ONLY: are billions to be 
sought from public funds for the 
waterway development, but the same 
steel interests, who own most of the 
shipping on the Great Lakes, will 
renew an effort made in the doth 
aer ‘to get a gift * b 


for the construction of new ore boats 


i line: 


grants. Murray agrees with them 


and the modeminstion of out of/0" be Teved upon to assert thet 


government erg and loans will 


STEEL 


We Communists maintain that a system of society run 


on the basis of private profit is operated in the interests of 
the few and ignores the needs of the people generally. 


Read the story on this page of the ©— 


plan to loot the public treasury by 
the steel] trust and you will have 


the latest evidence. 


There was a time when the Great 


:| Lakes - St. Law- 


GIRDLER 


Weichel of Sandusky who chaired 
the House merchant marine com- 
mittee. Republican Weichel is out 
as chairman but the steel lobbyists 
Russia soon, and well lose the war 
are maneuvering to secure a pliable 
Democrat to head the committee in 
the new Congress. 


The pressure tactic used by the 
steel corporations for all the fab- 
ulous grants of billions is along this 


“We will have to go to war with 
without steel.” 

el 
hiding behind a fake patriotism. 

A Canadian company controlled 
by Ohio steel interests has succeeded 
in securing a $5,000,000 loan from 
the Export-Import bank for the ex- 
ploitation of new iron ore propertigs 
in northwestern Canada. 

The company, the Steep Rock 
Iron Mines, Ltd., had previously ob- 
tained a loan of $5,000,000 several 
years ago from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. . 

‘chairman of the company. Baten 
is the financier who headed the ill- | - 
fated Continental Shares whose as- | 
sets turned to water following the 
stock market crash of 1929. He has 


Cyrus 8. Easton of Cleveland is 
made a strong comeback as a result 
of profits from World War II. 

Two others who are directors of 
the company are William R. Daley, 
president of Otis & Co., Cleveland 
investment, house, and Eimer A. 
Schwartz, president of the Ports- 
mouth, O. Steel Co: Mee 


IF EATON and his crowd can get 
such fancy sums for their private 
use it is a cinch that other steel con- 


cerns will be running to Washington 
with their hands out. Eaton, after 
all, is a minor figure in the steel 

The Ohio steel corporations en- 


gineering this vast ‘plan involving 
billions of other people's money 


make up the self-same crew that is 
driving the workers in the mills with 
relentless speed, 

Through their “nappy” alliance 
with Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steel Workers of America, 


i| rence 


tied | steel corporations ot 


waterway ß 
Was V 1 0 1 2 n t 1 v - 
pposed by the 


and their assoei- 


dustries. 5 | 
did not want tok. 
see the waterway — 
put through be- 
cause it was link- 
ed up with a pow- 
er development which would bring 
an end to the monopoly of private 
power companies in that area and 
provide the people with lower cost 
power and light. “ 

Now. they are whooping it up for 
the waterway. It has become nec- 
essary to relocate the route where- 
by the ore will go to the mills. That 
relocation will cost billions, 

The steel trust termed the water- 
way, when it was a low cost power 
project, a “waste of the taxpayers 
money.” Now, en things are 


ma different light. The steel trust 
still would like the power phase of | 
the waterway excluded, but they. 
are only too willing to have federal 
funds used for a project whose cost 


‘=~ {they should be forced to pay. 


Profit, not public welfare, dictates 


öhznht every step these corporations: take. 


In the months to come as the 


ee 4 Dewspapers open up a campaign for 
the waterway, it will be well for the 
fF 4 working class that cannot get hous- 
is or low prices to cry “Halt” to 
i ia this robbery. 


If there is to be 4 a . let 


tte steel corporations foot the bill. 


And let's have a guarantee of cheap 
power along the line of the TVA 
in the south. 


It will be fitting, also, to point 
out to the people that under à so- 
clalist system of society there would 
not only be a St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes waterway but a great num- 
ber of such developments. The 
question of profit by’ a few would 
not enter the picture. The steel 
mills, the power companies and the 


| railroads would be owned by the 


people and operated in their behalf. 


Union Is Week at 
Sheet and Tube 


- CAMPBELL, O his sprawling mill of the 8 
town Sheet & Tube Co. here with its 5,000 workers contains 
countless grievances that cry out for union action, but the 
policies of Philip Murray and his satellites in the district 
have reduced the local to a flabby organization devoid 185 


any program of struggle. 


The union, because it has utterly 


failed to meet the needs of the 
‘workers, is ignored for the most 
part. An average of only * work- 
ers attend meetings. 

Guided by staff Wen 
the union serves only two purposes. 
First, to collect dues and secondly 
to vote out of its treasury every 
now and then a contribution to 
some church seeking funds. 

A shop steward is a rare creature 
in this mill. And when: he does 


put in an appearance it is te sign. 


up a new worker inte the union to 
insure the check-off. Then the 
worker is forgotten. 

The union has ‘become so inac- 
tive that in many departments the 
men, operating as a loose rank and 
file, carry out actions against the 


speed- up without any consultation 


with the union leadership. Such 
actions bring results whereas as 
appeal to the union is lost in a 


dense fog of technicalities, 


portion of his time in the 
Timko was elected 0 4 


CIO, they undoubtedly will seek to 


lenlist his help in getting the federal 


on the “war danger” and probably 


sts of the. steel- 
Wes bern ge 


Although departmental seniority 
is supposed to exist, a shape-up 
system prevails in several places. 
Men are put on grinding work at 
$1.39 an hour and shifted to other 
jobs at lower pay when the foremen 
decide thye are needed. ä 

At the difficult job of grinding the 
only masks provided by the com- 
N are worthless and cannot be 


The general feeling of the men 
on politics is progressive. There 
Was considerable sentiment for Wal- 
lace in the last election although 
the workers for the most part, even 
those who favored Wallace, voted 
for Truman. 

One worker was ‘sounding off in 
the washroom one day about how 
he~hoped Wallace would be elected. 
Timko was present. 

“What are you, a Communist?” 
Timko asked. 

Another worker cut in with a 
question directed at Timko.* 
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In Canton Area = sits 
CANTON, 0.— —The steel industry 
here has fer the first time since | 
the war shewn a sign of ‘slackening 
production. Three hundred werk- 
ers were laid-off at the south divi- 
sion of Republic Steel. | 
Four hundred workers were laid 
off on a permanent basis at the 
Hoover Co. in North Canton where 
the United Electrical Workers re- 
cently lost bargaining rights te a 
company unien. Diebold, Ine. 
dropped nearly 73 workers. 

The reason for unemployment.was 


. 2 to be due to overproduction. 
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Lorain Steel 
Local Joins 
Costen Fight 


LORAIN, O. —The 9 ational Tube 
local, No. 1104, one of the largest 
steel union locals in the country and 
a strong factor in local politics, has 
thrown its weight behind the grow- 
ing movement for freedom of Ira 
Costen, North Carolina Negro fac- 
ing extradition on charges of rape 
in a case that has all the earmarks 
of a typical Dixie frame-up. 

The local union voted to back 
Costen, to authorize its anti-dis- 
crimination committee to work with 
other community groups for his 
freedom, and to petition Governor 
Thomas Herbert to refuse to ex- 
tradite Costen. 

This is the second time the Costen 
case has come to court. The first 
involved ‘a pick-up by the FBI on 
la warrant later found invalid, the 
improper delivery of Costen by 2 
Cleveland judge to a Dixie deputy | 
sheriff, and a hair-breadth delivery 
by a writ of habeas. corpus in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Costen was again picked up ‘a 
the home of his mother, outside this 
city by Lorain police. This arrest, 
like that by the FBI, was illegal, 


costen was not within the jurisdie- 
tion of the Lorain city authorities. 


He was released on $1,000 bail 
The vast majority in this cosmo- 


politan area are aroused in his de- 


fense. The Progressive Party is 
cooperating with the Negro Elks 
and the NAACP, and a conference 
of these groups with the anti-dis- 
crimination committee of Local 1104 
has been held. 


“ae” 


Judge Sentences 
Oxide Strikers 

COLUMBUS, O. — Every law 
agency in Franklin county is tak- 
ing its turn in thrusting a knife 
into the backs of the striking work- 
ers at the American Zinc Oxide 
Co. plant here. 

The latest to demonstrate that 
the state is the agent of the Do 
was Common Pleas Judge Charles 
A. Leach who sentenced four work- 
ers to ten days in jail. ‘ 

The four have been released on 
$100 bond pending appeal. = 

Judge Leach expressed no con- 
cern over the fact that deputies 
from the sheriff's office when offt 
duty work at the plant. as guards 
and are paid by the c company. | 
Despite the fact that the plant is 
outside the Columbus city limits, 
Columbus police have played 9 an ne- 
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PHILIP MURRAY’S policy of cooperation with the 


steel industry in its speed-up program got a kick in the 
_glats from workers in one of the seamless mills of the Na- 


tional Tube Co. in Lorain. One whole department walked | 


out and stayed out for 24 hours in protest against the arbi- 
trary manner in which the Company set up new incentives, 


which are far above those. normally in force. 

The men went back to work after a promise of speedy settlement. 
In the meantime, however, Local 1104 put itself on record as opposing » 
the section of Murray’s contract. which allows the company to put 


in ‘new incentive rates at its own whim. 


‘HEADLINE. of the W From the Youngstown. Vindicator— 
“WAR IS COMING WITH RUSSIANS, OPTIMISTS TOLD.” 
Now they can go home and be more optimistic than ever. 


* 


WE’VE HEARD that Ohio farmers are Scot ity removing pump- 
kins from their barns. Pumpkins growing among the corn shocks 
are a traditional sight in rural Ohio; but since the FBI has taken 
to raiding hollow pumpkins this homely vegetable has become suspect. 

It is extremely difficult for an expert to tell a subversive pumpkin 
from an ordinary pumpkin. so the farmers are taking no chances. 
Rumor has it that the Un-American committee will now consider 
the fact that a man owns, or has in the’ past owned, or contemplates 
owning, a pumpkin, it is evidence a active sympathy with subver- 
give elements. 

Alarm was also evident in the kindergarten class of the Patricia 
Mullins public school in Clevelagg, where children were allowgd to 
carve out a pumpkin to celebrate Hallowe’en. In marked contrast 
to the Chamber variety of pumpkin, this hollow pumpin deteriorated 
rapidly and became so fragrant after a few days that it had to be 
disposed of in the incimerator. The children are afraid that this 
may be construed as an attempt to destroy evidence, and they are 
so- upset that the PTA has called a special meeting’ and invited 
Representative Mundt to address the parents on the subject: “How 
To Identify A Subversive (or Embalmed) Pumpkin.” 

* - * * 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM is another of our theoretical “freedoms” 
much advertised by apologists of the capitalist state, but it is a free- 
dom which, in reality, has been all but strangled. | 

Last week seven trustees of Case Institute of Technology in 
Cleveland were re-elected for four-year terms. Among them were 
the great champion of the people's rights, Tom M. Girdler (Republic 
Steel), and that great friend of labor, Frederick C. Crawford (Thomp- 
son Products) )! 
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FROM THE Ohio Valley comes a tale of red-baiting that bounced. | 
Progressive leaders of the huge Steubenville steel local are under attack 
from Paul Rusen, head of District 23, USW, CIO. | 

In an effort to defeat the present leadership of the local, Rusen 
has dragged out a red herring the size of a whale and has gone 80 
far to assert, in a district conference, that he would consider anyone 
running against him a Communist. 

At a recent meeting of the local, a right wing grievance committee 
member, one Bill Coleman, rose to the floor and, waving a copy of 
the Oct. 31 edition of the Ohio Worker, shouted that he had. proof 
positive that the present leadership is subversive. This Worker, 
he explained, had an article about them. 

With great fervour he continued to read aloud, word for word, 
the article dealing with the Rusen tactics and the progressive quality 
of the leadership. He sat7down and waited for the deluge. | 

The deluge came, but not in the manner. expected. The paper 


was passed around and murmurs of assent and agreement ran through | 


the hall. Agreement with the article in the Worker. 
The climax came at the end of the meeting when the unfortunate 
grievanceman was approached by one of the men who eagerly asked: 

“Brother Coleman, are you selling — to this paper? 
I want to get one.” 

2 * s 

A CLEVELAND disc jockey has his troubles. ne got à request 
for a number that put him on the spot. “Shall we play it,” he debated . 
with the microphone. “They'll investigate me, they'll haul me away. 

He finally ‘played it. The name of the number— Mission to 
Moscow.” 

. * 0 

MEMO to late Christmas shoppers: A gift subscription to The 
Worker will be highly appreciated the year — by your relatives. 
or friends. 

* * ° 

| CUYAHOGA. county Republicans spent. $165,000 in their losing 
campaign, expense accounts filed with the Board of Elections revealed. 
Their net result—one victory, that of Mrs. Frances Bolton regarded 
as unbeatable in that gerrymandered GOP district. | 

“Biggest item of the $165,000 was $34,000 given to election day 
workers to get out the vote. Demoerats, incidentally, spent $700 on 
election day. 

; 0 * * 

0 YOU know that Cleveland schools do not yet a spring vace- 
tion? They have a Holy Week vacation. According to a teacher. 
who writes.us, the Catholic church leaders put the heat on the late | 
superintendent, R. G. Jones, That was about twenty years ago. Since 
then the spring vacation is the week before Easter. 
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Oppose ‘Ordinances 
BARBERTON, O.—Labor unions, 
| suspecting that “unnecessary noise“ 
ordinances introduced in council 
may result in denial of free speech, 
have gone on record against the 
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jnated, with the unlucky 600 sup- 
posed to walk right In and pick up 
waiting jon at the Ohio works. 


| joint company-union agreement, it’s 
a question who's going to get down- 
graded—Ohio Works men or the 
old-timers from Upper Union. 


for the company, however. 


and technical workers, 


very unhappy wondering who, be- 


Jewish Body 


! terests are working now to have the 
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YOUNGSTOWN, 0.— 
Everything is not entirely 
rosy this week at the Car- 
negie-Illinois big Ohio works | 
here. For one thing, the 
company is so little worried 
by the steel shortage that it 
has decided to close the his-| 
toric Upper Union mill. 

Six hundred jobs will be elimi- 


Since they were graciously awarded 
seniority from Jan. 1, 1946, only by 


The chances are many will be in- 
ferior jobs and the men will quit. 
The great transfer works out swell 
If they 
had just simply closed, the Upper 
Union mill, they would have had to 
pay out thousands of dollars in sev- 
erance pay. And when layoff time 
comes to the Ohio Works eventually, 
or maybe sooner, the long service 
workers with higher rates, vacation 
rights, etc.,, can be dumped or re- 
placed with. younger men. 

Three hundred and some clerical 
recorders, 
tally men, observers, etc., are also 


sides Santa Claus, can bring them 
their long overdue raise and back | 
pay from the celebrated “wage in- 
equities program.“ Many of them 
have hundreds of dollars in back 
pay all the way from Jan. 1, 1944, 
and they’re screaming bloody mur- 


officers are cheerfully passing the 
buck to each other. 

Meanwhile, the company is hap- 
pily collecting interest on the work- 
ers’ money and transferring men in 
and out of the many unclassified 
jobs so that eventually hardly any- 
one will know how much back pay 
he is entitled to. 7 

Production workers got their 
“settlement” last summer, but even 
this -had a hidden joker, for they 
found incentive pay was not in- 
cluded. As a result, all back bonus 
was deducted from their back pay, 
and in order to earn the new hourly 
rates plus their accustomed bonus, 
they are finding that they have to 
put out considerably more work. 


Hits C of ( 
FEPC Fake 


CLEVELAND, O.—The 
Jewish Community Council, 
representing 165 Jewish or- 
ganizations in the city, has 
gone on record calling upon 
the City Council to enact the 


Jaffe-Carr fair employment 5 


practice ordinance. 


At the same time the Council 
termed the Cleveland Chamber of 


Commerce plan for a voluntary 
Fo as “a delaying device cal- 


culated to kill an effective FEPC 
— | dill in Cleveland. 
Local newspapers an dbusiness in- 


Chamber bill adopted as a sub- 
stitute measure. , 
Although the Community Council 


criticized “procedyres”: now being 


used by the federal government in 
the pershecution of postal workers 


pee are the 


der, but the local and international | a 
nist leaders. This pumpkin sensa- 


under President Truman’s loyalty |: 
order, the central Jewish body, - 
i |fluenced by conservatives, failed to 
come out. with a demand for repeal. 
n- ol the executive order. 4g 

1 Negroes. and Jews, active against. ian 
tid, in the postal system, NA. 
tarkets dr enen sit 


Herbert's 


election 


COLUMBUS, O.—The declining educational standards 
of Ohio State University will soon take another nosedive 


when Uni 


States Sen. John W. Bricker assumes his post 


of trustee of the largest school in Ohio. 


Speed Asked 
In Defense 


By Martin Chancey 
The super-duper spy thriller 


pulled out of a hollow pumpkin no 
doubt appears to all intelligent peo- 
ple as a laughable business. But the 
motives of those promoting this 
hoax are not funny at all. 


This clumsy frame-up is being 


staged to divert the American peo- 
ple from the real issues as the new 
Congress comes closer. 
is intended to steam up an atmos- 
phere of hysteria and spy scares for 


Above all ,it 


legal lynching of the 12 Commu- 


tion“ is part of the bi-partisan con- 


spiracy to outlaw the Communist 
Party and speed the drive toward 
fascism in America. 


The struggle to end this infamous 
frame-up must move into high gear. 

The capitalist legal process of 
„justice“ is terribly expensive. Trial 
preparations now cost $3,500 a week 
and the total legal expense will be 
close to $250,000. Added to that is 
the cost of a mass educational cam- 


paign. 


The Ohio branch of the Civil 
Rights Congress has undertaken to 
raise $10,000. A glance at the stand- 

ings below give an idea of how much 
work is yet to be done. We call 
upon every Communist and all dem- 
oeratie-minted citizens to rush all 
possible money for the defense fund. 
Following are the Ohio cities, the 


es Vets at 
Ohio Universities. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Veterans enroll- 
ment at Ohio colleges and univer- 


2,000 in one year while veteran en- 
roliment has decline 7, 000. 


As the veterans leave. universities, |. 
the high tuition fees are changing | 
composition of the students. Iti‘ 


practically impossible for work- 
Oe ees 

= for 
from 


edueation | 2 


© Bricker’s appeintment was rushed 


through a special session of the 
lame duck legislature. by Governor 


in the November election. . 

Bricker ranks among the very top 
of the nation’s reactionary politi- 
‘cians. When he was nominated for 
the vice presidency four years ago 
he was indorsed by Gerald L. L. 
Smith, leading promoter of fascist 
ideology. Bricker, asked about the 
indorsement, did not disavow the 


and Negroes. 
Recently when the home ef Frank 


Columbus, was destroyed by a mob 
incited by the Columbus Citizen and 
aided by the lecal police depart- 
ment, Bricker condoned the vie- 
lence. 


80th Congress was to uphold large 
real tsate interests and thereby 
prevent the construction of low cost 


housing. There is no doubt if 


Bricker or Senator Robert Taft had 
to stand for reelection in Ohio 
this year they would have been 
easily . defeated. 


ing staff is afraid to speak out 


his name be withheld, made this 
bitter comment to the Ohio Edi- 
tion of The Worker: 

“I suppose Honest John will in- 


lecture, or even give him an honor- 
ary degree.” 

It is at Ohio State where teen 
age newsboys who deliver the Lan- 
tern, school paper, are required to 


Sign statements promising they will 


not overthrow the government by 
force and violence. 


Negro students. Since the war 
groes than any other college in 
Ohio. | — 

Upon assuming Office, Bricker is 


„expected to inaugurate a witch- 
56 hunt that will condemn as Com- 


munism” any thinking that dis- 
agrees with the most hide- bound 
teen philosophy. 


Cleveland rc 


Calls Conference 


010 Hall, 1000 Walnut Ave. 


u coengnt ae toed ited 


* 


Thomas Herbert who was defeated - 


blessing from this baiter of Jews. 


Hashmall, Communist leader in 


Bricker’s main function in the 


On the campus, where the teach- - 


publicly because of big business con- 
trol, one professor, who asked that 


vite his buddy, Gerald Smith te. 


The appointment of Bricker is an 
special blow to the large body of 


‘| CLEVELAND, O.—An ee 
membership ‘meeting of the local 
chapter of the Civil Rights Con- 
„ |gress. will be held Monday evening, 
Dee. 20, in the anteroom of the’ 


Ohio State has enrolled more Ne- | 


* 


— 
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E OFF 101Al. “WINNER” is the guy 3 on the floor r (left), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering the fallen Bruce Woodcock until a foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of a lot sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 
(right) is the man who most merits a crack at the title, having easily TKO’d big Joe Baski last week at 
the Garden. To end all the confusion, however, how about an elimination Savold-Charles fight? 


wee. ae 


In This 


Corner. ‘i 


By Bill Mardo 


HOW ABOUT IT, RED SOX? 
THERE IS MUCH baseball stuff to be hot 100 764 


over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major 


league winter meetings. But of first importance to 
Worker readers is the Boston Braves signing of Waldon Williams, 19- 


- year-old Negro prospect from James Monroe High and until last 


February graduation-time that een school's second baseman in the 
inter-scholastic league. 

This is cheering fiews to all baseball fans—to all Boston rooters 
be they National or American League inclined. But one can’t me- 
chani¢ally lump all fans into the same pot—and. ve a suspicion that 
with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 


those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 


Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have missed 
the boat again. 


No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how 3 clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, 
Robinson was brought to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by somee 
Negro reporters. The Bosox were put an the spot, had no alternative 
other than to give Robinson a formg tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 
Branch Rickey yielded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue 

democracy in our “National” Pastime, it N 85 Robinson 5 88 whom 


he made his first move. 


* 


ary, and 


chance,“ 


Braves Get Williams, 
Young Negro Player 


The Boston Braves have 
made good on their promise 
by signing a young Negro 
player for development in 


their farm system, the Daily 
Worker learned yesterday. He is 
Waldon Williams, 1, former James 
Monroe High School star who lives 
in the Bronx. The signing makes 
the National League champions the 
third of the 16 big league teams to 
end discrimination. The Brooklyn 
Dodgers and Cleveland Indians were 
first and second in breaking through 
the long time disgrace of our na- 
tional pastime. 


Williams is an infielder, currently 
standing five feet, 10 inches and 
weighing 159 pounds. He led the 
Monroe team in batting for two 
straight years, hitting over .400. He 
graduated from school last Febru- 
uring the summer-received 
a secret tryout by the Braves, so 
impressing Boston scout Russell 
with his hitting and fielding that 
“potential big léague star” was filed. 
on the report. 


Interviewed yesterday by the 
Daily Worker, Williams said he was 
to report to the Braves’ Florida 
training camp in March and would 
be assigned to one of Boston’s minor 
league farm teams from there. 
Asked how he felt about his chances 
of making the grade, he said: - 

“I think I can take the grade. 
Of course, m not foolish enough to 
think Tm ready for the varsity now, 
but I feel I can make good in the 
minors and come up as I develop. 
Im only nineteen, so I have a little 
time, haven’t I?” 

“How do you feel about the 

I asked, “Did it Surprise 
you?” 


es, he said with youthful en- 
thusiasm, “it sure did: I feel simply 
wonderful about it . it’s the 
biggest thing that ever happened 
to me, of course. It was such à big 
a and so wonderful, that I went 
to the Kaden EMA 70 


‘toot the horn for fun during the 


introduce myself to Jackie Robinson 
and ask him for some advice. He 
Was very encouraging and helpful.” 


“What big league team was your 
favorite before all this happened,” 
I asked. 


He laughed. “The Dodgers! But 
all that’s changed now!” 

I asked him whether he was glad 
it .was Boston that signed him 
rather than Brooklyn or Cleveland, 
the two teams that already 
ended discrimination. 


Tm very happy it was a new 
team besides Brooklyn or Cleve- 
land,” he said seriously. “I feel it’s 
more important that a new team, 
that is, one without any Negro 
players, signed me for a tryout.” 

Young Williams lives at 854 East 
167 Street with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Williams, a brother and 
a sister. 

‘My father wore | as à plasterer,” 
he said. After I graduated. school 
I got a job playing tenor sa phone 
in Joe Martin’s band, which plays 
in New Haven. I kept playing ball 
whenéver I could, around sandlots. 
I guess Robinson and Doby and 
Campanella and Paige making the 
majors: has made young Negro ath- 
letes more hopefull than they used 
to be, when before that there was 
no real future in it.” 

As for his brief musical career: 

“Oh, I don’t care about that any 
more! Baseball is the big thing 
now!” He smiled. “I can always 


offseason. But now Tm going to 
keep in shape. No late hours, no 
smoking or drinking. It's my chance 
and I. mean to be as ready as I 
possibly can be.” ! 

He said he was a first baseman at 
Monroe, but was tried out as a 
second baseman by Boston. “I'll 
play first, second or the outfield,” 
he said, “wherever they think I best 
belong. 99 

I reminded him that he had a 
famous predecessor from Monroe 


1 forgot him. Just excited talking 


“Who's that?” he asked, 
“Hank Greenberg.” 
“Oh, of course! I don’t know how 


about all this. Why, we had a Hank 
Greenberg Day at the Polo Grounds 
two summers ago: everyone from 
Monroe went to pay tribute to him.” 
He laughed. “I don’t think I would 
ever be as good as Greenberg.” 

Reached by phone at. Monroe 
High, baseball coach Zisser ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the news. 

I just heard about it yesterday,” 
he said, “I didn’t see it in the papers. 
He is a little light for long distance 
hitting while on the team here, but 
he was a very good high school 
player and better than average as 
a hitter. He was dependable, con- 
scientious and always trying. I 
would rate him high in adaptability 
and the ability to learn. He is very 
bright, though a little shy and ret- 
icent. A fine young man, with all 
the good characteristics. I was very 


fond of him and certainly wish him 


the best ef luck.” 


IT WAS PREXY Lou Perini, one 
of three new owners, who bought 
the Braves two years ago, who indi- 
cated recently that Boston would 
follow Brooklyn and Cleveland in 
introducing: full democracy into 
their organization. He said the 


Braves were scouting Negro players 


and meant business. 

There has been agitation for some 
time.in the old abolition city for 
the Braves and Red Sox to sign 
Negro players. Sports columnist 
Dave Egan of the “Globe, „ who 
swung into the campaign against. 
discrimination years back, has been 


a consistent needler- of the twoj .. 


teams, frequently putting the ques- 


A few years ago the Boston Red Sox 
went through the motions of giving 
Jackie Robinson a trydut at Fenway 
Park, before he was signed by Brook- 


High whe also 8 a 2a bees 
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It was then that the Boston public first got wind of the fact that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn’t mounted in direct proportion to Jackie’s subsequent successes 


‘on the ballfield of organized baseball in sparking. the Montreal Royals 


and Dodgers to their 46 and 47 pennants. When old Rudy York 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Robinson’s presence at that position would’ve meant for the 
club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


NOW, WITH WALDON’S signing by the Braves, onus once more 
falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
Yawkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that’s what 
it is with only three out of 16 major league teams signing Negro talent) 
or does he intend to have his scouts sign up.all talent regardless of a 
man’s color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston’s fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they’re in business to 
win pennants. The hiring of any young player, Negro or white, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success ds now the credo of the 
Braves’ front office. Aside from the question of busting Jimcrow, it’s 
also the touchstone to fattened box office profits. As Robinson and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the Brooklyn chain, D 
and Paige in the Cleveland organization. 


It would be naive to imagine that this last isn't of paramount 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logic 
to what is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely. 
the making of much money. Only the mere forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession, like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 
to buck the majority of reactionaries who still oppose the entrance of 
Negro players in the great game of baseball, 


LET THE RED SOX fans, the fans in Chicago; Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 
follow through on the signing of young Waldon Williams. By de- 
manding the same for the teams which they support (at outrageously 
high prices)—let the wedge drivén into the Jimcrow walls by Robin- 
son, Doby, Campanellu, Newcombe, Paige and Williams be driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 
common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a Negro on the basket- 
ball, football and track fields. 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 
does stop being news“ until that time 18 there a shameful scar on 
the face of à game beloved the nation over by millions and millions 
of democratic-minded sports fans. 


tion of democracy bluntly into print. 
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With the young college basket- 
ball season hogging the headlines, 
here's one gent whom you can be 


certain will be subject of much 


headlines himself before long. 
He’s “Easy” Ed MacAuley, phe- 

nomenal 6-8 center of the great 

St. Louis team which walked off 


with the National Invitation tour- 


ney last March against the na- : 


tion’s top quintets. 
St. Sania lent ll a:b ha 


the early schedule yet, and while 


undefeated seasons are pretty 
much of a rarity for even the 
greatest of basketball aggregations, 


, MacAuley’s tremendous talents 


guarantee that if any team will” 


The St. 3 come into 
Maidson Square Garten Wer ap ö 
Long Island University a 
give New York hoop addicts an- 
other look at what makes them—. 
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irs. Communist Party's 
rc A. | e | * . 
National Committee - 


A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 
munist leaders—at' work and at 
5 home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
3 | gives you the picture you won’t 


get from the brass-check press— 

and something of the meaning of 

* what is happening to YOU: when 

— ee Goes YW these 12 men can be tried for what 
Soe OR n 7 | they think. 
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Dressmakers 
For America 


Joseph North takes you into the 

shops that produce ‘two-thirds of 

cutie sia Sa U. S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 
. — he 2 and hear their story! 
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ee, U Books for Gifts 
ee 3 Two pages of thumbnail reviews. 
of books for children and adults, } 
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eee haart 4 7 7 4 | | | 8 A short story by 

2 Walter Frisbie 

All this and other pages of features 

for home- makers, a page for kids, 
columns by Howard Fast, Ted 
Tinsley, Barnard Rubin; comies 
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By Art Shields 


The Marshall Plan is expected to pr the pee of 20, 000 : 
more American seamen as the result of administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman’s new ruling 9 shipment of bulk cargo in ; 


United States vessels. | 

The 20,000 lost jobs, said Howard 
McKenzie, former vice-president of 
the National Maritime Union, must 
be added to 20,000 more jobs washed 
away when President Truman cut} 
off almost all American trade with 
the Soviet Union and the new de- 
mocracies of eastern Europe. 

It is estimated that Hoffman’s 
ruling will permit American mer- 
chant ships to carry only 10 pereent 
of all Marshall Plan cargo, wen 
the ruling is put inte effect. 


The ECA ruling doesn’t injure} 


the big bankers, who control Amer- 
ican shipping, McKenzie pointed 
out. These bankers have invested 
in the foreign shipping companies 
that will get the Marshall Plan 
cargo. 


Hoffman’s deputy administrator, 


Howard Bruce, for instance, is a 


director of several banks as well 
as of the United States Lines, the 
biggest American shipping company, 
which the Morgan banking inter- 
ests control. 

Bruce is sitting pretty. The peo- 
ple behind him have dummy ship- 
ping corporations in Hondurus and 
Panama that will get more Mar- 
shall Plan business. 


* 


BUT THE RULING is disastrous 
to American seamen and destruc- 
tive to their unions. 

A little arithmetic makes the dis- 
aster to American seamen very 
plain. Eighty percent of the Mar- 
shall Plan carga, exported between 
last April and September (that is 
4,939,783 out of 5,580,083 tons) 
comes under the heading of “bulk 
cargo. 3 

Marshall Plan grain is „bulk 
cargo,“ for instance. 4 


This 80 pereent will be 0 


out by foreign merchant ships. 
using crews getting only one-half 
to one-third the wages of nen 
seamen. 

Half the remaining 20 percent of | 
Marshall Plan cargo will also be 
carried in foreign flag ships, leav- 
ing only 10 percent to American |. 


endorsed the Marshall Plan. 


abstract polemics. 
“The Marshall Plan is now hit- 1 
ting directly at the bellies of the 


EE and file of the NMU never 


“The Marshall Plan was only en- 
dorsed by Curran and the renegade 


son, Neal Hanley, Adrian Duffy and 
Tommy Ray. 


ure that is cutting their throats.” 
McKenzie added that the Mar- 
shal] Plan is no longer a matter for 


seamen,” he declared. 

Shipping has been getting worse 
and worse for many months, while 
the transfer of American vessels to 
dummy corporations abroad has 
been continuing. 

Now the Hoffman ban 1 
carrying bulk carge in American 
bottoms threatens to take away a 


*x 

MOST OF THE CARGO going 
out of the Port of New York, for 
instance, is Marshall Plan stuff. 
The order. cutting American ships’ 
share of this cargo from the present 
ratio of about 50 percent to 10 per- 
cent will hit the beach of the met- 
ropolis like a typhoon. 
A McKenzie pointed out that the 
progressives in the union, such as 
Ferdinand C. Smith, the national 
secretary, and Paul Palazzi, the 
New York port agent, and himself 
and others, whom Curran had ex- 
pelled, had warned that thé Mar- 
shall Plan meant disaster. 


“We gave this warning again 
and again, while we were part 
of the leadership of the union,“ 
McKenzie continued. Bosse 

“Curran and his gang of rene- | 
gade ex-Communists, are backing 
the imperialists against the sea- 
mien, however,” ee went 
on. 

“Their job is to beat down the 


ex-Communists behind him, such 
as M. Hedley Stone, Jack Lawren-| 


“Curran never could get the sea- | 
men themselves to endorse a meas-| 


large part of the jobs that are left. 


British Fear 


consternation among British textile 


Billowing . phi the e ‘ae this e dental scene * ‘Florida where males and tractor 
go te work on the peannt harvest, | | 


U.S. Squeeze on 
Textile Trude 


LONDON, (Telepress) Japanese 
competition represents a “grave and. 
concrete danger to the British wool: 
trade,” declared the chairman of 
the National Wool Textile Export 
Corporation. This warning is an- 
other indication of the increasing 


manufacturing interests at the Govy- 
ernment’s submission te United 


ws a “propaganda advisor” for the 


Former 358 Editor Is 

State Dep’t Aide 
BERLIN (Telepress). — Gunther 

D. Alquen, formerly editor of the 


8S : official organ Das Schwarze 
Korps, now works in Washington 


| United States State Department, 
the newspaper Neue Ruhrzeitung | 
reports. Das Schwarze Corps was a 
paper on the same level as Strei- 
2 
Der Stuermer. 
The British- licensed DPD agency | 
reports that as well as Alquen, 
other former SS members are also 
working in Washington. They in- 
chide Toni Winkemkemper and 
en Seine eee 


ai 


seamen. . oe 


seamen,* wh paring 
The New York Journal of Com- en,” who are pre for a 


| struggle to save their Mvelhood. States dintats on world textile trade | 


4 
2 


merce, which speaks for the Amer- 
ican shipping industry, concludes! 
that the 10 percent estimate is cor- 
rect. 

* 


HOFFMAN’S ATTACK on Amer- 
ican seamen makes NMU president, }—— 
Joe Curran, CIO president, Philip: 
Murray,- and other “labor” backers 
of the Marshall Plan lock very sick. 
: “I am proud,” remarked McKen- 
zie, when the news of the bulk 
cargo” order came 8 that the 


| 


of renegades are blacklisting pro- 
gressive seamen today. 
| “The seamen’s fight against | 
B 


40 Million Workers 
tn Soviet Industry 


MOSCOW (ALN) —The number | 
of industrial and white collar work 


|20-years ago, has increased: from just 
under 11,000,000 in 1928 to an esti- 


a mainly agricultural country until 


mated 40,000,000 today. Employment: 
has risen by 6,500,000 since the end 


Maat fo why Cuiran and bis gang |P° 


policy, particularly in relation to 


Japan, 

The chairman, E. C. Behrans told 
a meeting of. the Corporation in 
Bradford that the infiltration of 
Japanese textile goods at 20 percent 
below British prices inte the British 
Empire markets, particularly South 
Africa, “spells catastrophe for Brin 
am's textile industry“ 


Hitting directly at Britains oon 
textile industry, this development | (in 3 
ers in the Soviet Union, which was was dictated: by the Ameriean policy|. 
of boosting Japanese industry asi, 
“the workshop of the East” involve | 
increasing: the productive capacity |‘ 
of the textile industry from then 
present three or four million spin-ji,,. 


Viet-Namese i in 
France’s New 
‘Devil's Island’ 


(ALN). — France’ ~ he 
5 vil's Island” is Pulo Condor, of 


17 


Hare 


— 


in 
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of World War I alone. es 
| Wartime losses of skilled workers 
who became casualties in the army 
jor perished: under enemy occupation’ , 
are being replaced through a hiige| Already this policy has resulted’ 
jindustrial training program for in a large influx of Japanese textiles : 
teen-agers. The special Ministry of into Canada, South Africa and 
‘Labor Reserves, which has been in Australia, where the market for the 
fe tence since 1940 has graduated British products is steadily shrink- 
11,900,000 boys and girls from such ing. 
— ‘the pest three years: | Tie tes of Arterien policy 1. 8 
: drive Britisi textiles trom the world'/y, 


dies to the nine or 10 million spindles: 
mentioned in the scheme suggested | 
by General Draper who headed the |; 
U. S. economic mission to Japan. Sige B82, 


"Preliminary measures tor 


| HAVANA CALN)—The cuban e death blow to the prosperity pred 
government has frozen’. wages 6f|own cotton and wool textile industry, fw 
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Denied Espionage, Then Again 
Switched Story to Un-Americans 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGON. _Whittaker 


eie 0 3 


many switches in his devious story of an alleged Commu- 


nist underground in Washington, byt none so contradic- 
tory as his present claim that his associates were involved 


in red espionage. 
sisted efforts of the House 


Prior to Dec. 3, in fact, Chambers re- 


Un-American Committee to 


interpret his testimony as related in any way to espionage 
and denied, in effect, that the persons he accused of being 


Communists acted as spies. 

Adolph Berle, 
secretary of state, who appeared be- 
fore the New York grand jury on 
Tuesday, told reporters that when 
Chambers talked to him in 1939, 
he definitely did not mention “espi- 
onage” and did not at that time 
claim possession of any documents. 

The New York Grand Jury in its 
dying hours came through with a 
perjury indictment against Alger 
Hiss on two counts which provide 
five years in jail and $10,000 fine 
on each count. Thus, the Grand 
Jury gave the Un-American Com- 
mittee what it had been demand- 
ing, instead of indicting Whittaker 
Chambers, whose testimony con- 


7 


tained clear evidence of statements 
contradicting each other in matters 
of fact. What was notorious in 
Chambers’ testimony was his com- 
ing out with his pumpkin revela- 
tions after he had earlier told the 
jury that he had no information 
on alleged espionage. — 

Chambers catapulted the spy 

charges and the allegedly stolen 
government documents into the 
headlines only a few days ago. 
* Zachariah Chaffee, Jr., eminent 
writer on legal subjects and lec- 
turer at the Harvard Law School, 
commented recently in a letter to 
the Washington Post: | 

“These discoveries of romantic 
plots ‘often proceed on the install- 
ment plan. First comes an initial 
bunch of disclosures. Then the pub- 
lic begins to lose interest, and so a 
second bunch, still more dramatic, 
is ladled out. And so on, like the 
@hapters of a serial in a detective 
magazine. Like the fat boy in Pick- 
wick (Pickwick Papers by Charles 
Dickens) the informer is determined 
to make your flesh creep.’ And his 
successive efforts to that end be- 
come increasingly frantic.” —_ 

It has been pointed out by no less 
ea of Chambers than Rep. 
Edward PF. Herbert (D-La) that the 
motive behind this most recent fran- 
tic effort of the pudgy former Time 
Magazine editor was to block, if 
possible, a 675,000 libel suit filed 


against him by Alger Hiss, one of| 


former assistant © 


| 


the chief victims of the Chambers 
plot. 

Pieced ‘together from an 
sources, including Chamber's testi- 
mony before the House Un-American 
Committee, the careful reader comes 
up with the following chronology of 
events. 

—In 1937, Chambers said, he 
broke with the Communist 
Party and ended his connection 
with the Communist underground.“ 
He subsequently reversed himself 
and said the correct date was early 
in 1938. 

In August, 1939, Chambers, ac- 
companied by the hearstling, Isaac 
Don Levine, called on Adolf Berle, 
Jr., and, according to Chambers, told 
him the whole story of the “Com- 
munist” ring. 

The accounts of Chambers and 
Berle vary. Berle doesn’t recall 
Levine’s presence. Chambers said 
he mentioned Alger and Donald 
Hiss as members of the Communist 
Party. Berle recalled the name of 
Donald but not Alger Hiss coming 
up in the conversation. ‘Testifying 
before the Un-American Commit- 
tee on August 30, Berle said: 

, “He (Chambers) did not make 
the direct statement that any of 
these men were members of the 
Communist Party. They were ap- 
parently, from what I then gath- 
ered, men who were sympathetic 
to theit general point of view. .. .” 

* 

CONCERNING ESPIONAGE, 
Berle testified: “This was not, as 
he (Chambers) put it, any question 
of espionage. There was no es- 
pionage involved in it. He stated 
that their hope merely was to get 
some people who would be sympa- 
thetic to their point of view. With 
that. in mind apparently, a study 
group of some sort had been formed 
of men who were interested in 
knowing something about Russia 
and Russian policy and the general 
Communist theory of life, and so 
on.“ 

But that was sufficient, Berle ad- 
mitted, to disturb him greatly be- 
cause of his own anti-Soviet bias 
(for which he was later removed 
from the State Department by 
F. D. R.) 


—Four years later, Chambers 
went to the F.B.I. to peddle his 
story. Remarks by President Tru- 
man at his press conference last 
sah and by the Justice Depart- 
ment on several occasions. indicate 
that Chambers did not at that time 
mention espionage. 


—Chambers testified before the 

House Un-American Commit- 

tee behind closed doors on August 3 

of this year. According to the printed 
testimony, he declared: 

“The purpose of the group at that 
time was not primarily espionage.” 
(Page 565). 

When chief investigator Stripling 
asked: “Would you say the purpose 
was... possible espionage?” Cham- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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By Max Gordon 

The United Nations As- 
sembly wound up its sessions 
in Paris last Sunday evening 


cess for U. S. policy. 


two things: 

Every Soviet move specifically 
concerned with promoting peace 
had rebuffed. : 

© The “Soviet bloc” had been 
licked in every one of its proposals. 
This session of the Assembly, said 
the American spokesman, was a lot 
better than the gatherings of 1946 
and 1947. 

In 1946, the Russians had heals 
able to push through a disarmament 
resolution despite American resist- 
ance. In 1947, they had forced 
through an anti-war mongering 
resolution, 

But this year, our delegation cov- 
ered itself with glory by blocking 
every resolution for disarmament 
or anything else that confronted the 
world with the dire threat of peace. 
The Assembly turned down Soviet 
proposals for a one-third disarm- 
ament for the next year, and for 
a ban on the atom bomb, 

BUT THE BOAST of 100 percent 
success: was not strictly true. The 
Assembly did finally agree not to 
quit altogether on discussions re- 
garding atom bomb control. The 


get it to quit because the phony. 


by more and more delegations, as 
well as by the world at large. 


character of the U. S.-sponsored 
Baruch Plan was being recognized 


American delegates were anxious to 
mind the delegates, in a reund-about 


drei Vyshinsky did not view the 
results of the 


Americans. 
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with American spokesmen proudly: . . 
boasting it had been a signal sue- 


The “success” consisted of thene 


MOST SERIOUS problem before the Securjty Council in 1948 was 5 the Berlin e which 8 
four of the five permanent members of the Council. Here the 11-nation Council listens to the views of the 
United ae as . * Sir Alexander N e e 
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THE THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY session was: held in the Palais 
de Chaillot at Paris. Among the issues before the free forum of the 
world were control of atomic energy, peace in Palestine, disarmament, 


2 U.N. guard force, better relations in the Balkans and human rights. 


Naturally, Soviet spokesman An- 


meeting with the 
same. rose-colored glasses as the 


He used his. closing speech te re- 
way, that the purpose of the UN 


was to win peace and to secure 
agreement among the nations of- 


the earth, not te serve as an instru- 
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Poini of Order — 


‘Chittaker Wambers Testifies’ 


“When I left the Communist Party in 1937—I am 
positive it was 1937—1 hid this microfilm in a dumb- 
waiter shaft in Brooklyn; some of the documents on 
the film are dated 1938, Which shows that I didn’t 
leave the Communist Party in 1937. but in 1938—I. 
am positive it was in January or, as I distinctly re- 
member, in February or definitely in March; of: 
course one of the documents on the film has just 
been developed and bears the date of April 1—which _ thang 
means that 1 left the Communist Ng 9 days. Of course, m 
— 1006 —very likely;,probably and positively in the. 


when I testified 


l 


ment of one power in a “cold war” 
against another. | 

Typical of the way the American 
delegation is using the UN as a 
bludgeon was the final day Assem- 
bly vote extending official recogni- 


tion to the U. S.-sponsored Japan- 


ese-collaboratirig terrorist regime ot 
South Korea as the “official” Korean 
government. (A recently-pubifhed - 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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that I didii’t have’ any documents 
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FORRESTAL’S CIVIL DEFENSE PLAN APES HITLER’S BLOCK-WARDEN-STOOLPIGEON SYSTEM 


and the organization of auxiliary 
police forces to wield control over 
every American man, woman and 
child are proposed in the Ng tional 
Military Establishment’s recently 
announced civil defense plan. 

The plan, drawn up at the order 
of the National Security Council 
headed by President Truman and 
Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, is the first of the adminis- 
tration’s war mobilization blueprints 
to be released. 

Going far beyond the civilian de- 
tense program operated within the 
nation during World War II, the 
plan, if adopted by Congress, would 


establish extreme military control 


over the lives of every American. 


Civil Defense Planning recom- 
mends: , 
1. Organization of a force of | 
50,000 men in 100 highly trained 
“mobile reserve battalions,” and 
an untold number of men in sec- 
ondary roving semi-military units. 
These forces are to supplement. 
organized military outfits and Na- 
tional Guard organizations now in 
existence. 

2. Enlargement of existing po- 
lice forces in every city and county 

in the nation by recruiting auxili- 

ary police corps members. 

2 Establishment of a tightly 
knit block. warden system en- 
visioning the use of one warden 
for every 10 people in the United 
States. Every warden and all | 
other members of civil defense or- 


* 
— 300-PAGE REPORT of the 


| ganizations will be required to o 


4 Control by former military 
officers of every branch of the 
civil defense set-up, from local 


agency. 
T 
for war to bring in volunteers for 


the program. 
| * 


THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 
were drawn up by a 43-man com- 
mittee of corporation officials and 
army officers headed by Russell J. 
Hopley, president of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. Hopley re- 
signed after the report was issued 
and was replaced by Aubrey H. Mel- 
linger of Chicago, president of the 
Iilinois Bell 4 Co. we 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. controls Northwest- 


| ern Bell and Dlinois Bell. The House 


used for government workers. | 


of Morgan, the largest banking 
house in the nation, exercises direct 
control of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. | 

Existing federal, state and local 
11 machinery, principally 
police apparatus, is the framework 
of the plan. To fill out the ma- 


jchinery and insure complete regi- 


mentation of every American family, 
the ‘corporation officials and army 


tation to Congress. - A model state 
bill was also readied. 


Most of the 300-page report deals 
with defense against atomic warfare 
and details fire, medical, rescue, po- 
lice and evacuation apparatus the 
committee said was required to help 
jcivilians withstand the effects of an 
atomic bomb. 


Apparently to scare the public inte 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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By Ilona Ralf Sues 


ifor “Madame’s” war refugees. W. 


| worried that the Chiang clique’s 
best source of income—vU. S. aid to 


tor them. She came like a tri- 
en with real retinue 


through loyalty procedures now. 
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arrives from mines in Saxony, in 


the Russian sector of Germany. Eight hundred tons of coal briquettes 
are shown as they arrived here recently. Garlanding the train were 


wreaths and slegans reading “We are helping democratic Bertin.” 
In left picture, SMadtrat Karl Maron (bareheaded, left) extends thanks 
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of sector to a miner, bareheaded, while other miners in front wear . 
traditional odd shaped hats with plumes and dark uniforms. Between 
the pair stands Vice Burgomeister Arnold Gehr. in olen nee, 
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Author of “Sharky Fins and Millet” 
Lina; my hairdresser, told me 
that it was drewelled, or winchelled, 
in her favorite paper that Madame 
Chiang had just bought an estate 
in Connecticut. My mind flashed 
back to a conversation in Madame’s 


jcamoufilaged bungalow at Nanking 
| headquarters, in October, 1937. Big 


checks were pouring in from abroad 


H. Donald and I were discussing 
publicity with her. How ‘did you 
te the last - $50,000?” he 
‘asked, pencil in hand. “Oh,” said 
Madame, “I didn’t give them any. 
money; 1 gave them Victory: Bonds. 
Like that, they will have money 
when the war is over.” “If there's 
anything left then, to redeem 
them with!” | 
sarcastically. “What do you mean, 
Don?” He grinned. “If nothing is 
left, we will all bust!“ she con- 
tinued, acting juvenile and hor- 
rified. He grinned, “Well,” she said, 
suddenly flippant, “If we're bust, 
we'll all go to America.” i 
And here she is. Not exactly bust 
the Family has laid in umpty 
billion dollars over here. But rather 


China—might dry up if the Chinese 
people take over. 

IT IS really a business trip of a 
veteran racketeer, Just as it was 


ple were still fighting the Japanese; 
she could pretend to be pleading 


| political role outside Chiang’s head- 


Temarked Donald, py 


in 1943. But then the Chinese peo- | 


to set Congress against FDR; she 
was all for Dewey: the Luces, the 
Bullitts, the Judds were her crowd. 

She had no time for any of the 
organizations—American and Chi- 
nese who had collected millions of 
dollars for her China relief. She 
had to go up to Bear Mountain to 
see the Dodgers trs_ning; and she. 
had to do some shs=ping, too. Soon 
the papers lined Lr name with 
fashion more often than with China. 
She was washed-up politically. In 
China, she had never played any | 


quarters. With Chiang, she had a 
certain influence — she was the 
modern, western element, and she 
could be bewitching, when she} 
wanted something. Also she could 
fly into terrible tantrums if she 
didn’t get what she wanted. 

Her popularity in America was 
engineered by W. H. Donald—that 
romantic old rogue who enjoyed 


her adviser in 1934, Madame and 


| 


|looking over the shoulder of a New 


{inkiness. Her teeth are visual sym- 
| phonies of oral architecture, Her 
ja summer breeze. . 


: 12, 1943). 
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Mme. Chiang--Cheesecake & Charm 


ine eg the. Roosevelts; she tried 


putting over the unbelievable on a 
gulible public. When he became: 


the world suddenly discovered that 
she was the First Lady, a great 
power for Christianity, a devoted 
wife, a courageous fighter for de- 
mocracy. When Donald left, that 
greatness fizzled out. But the se- 
ductive charm, the — re- 
mained. 9 00 0 

Charm and cheesecake were and 
are Soong Melling's most effective 
and most dangerous weapons, and 
she wields them today, as she did 


in 1034 
+ 


EARL H. LEAF reported on 
Madame’s New York press con- 
ference, where 70 “most uninhibited, 
hardboiled guys and gals in the 


world, completely lost their heads 


and hearts when they were con- 
fronted with 90 pounds of feminine 
fragility.” “For a moment, nobody 
spoke and the Great Lady looked 
about her adoring - slaves.” She 
didn’t say anything of importance. 
Then Leaf read over the shoulder 
of a Daily News correspondent, 
“Her hands speak as eloquently as 
her dulcet voice. He skin is bluish- 
olive, Her eyes are onyx laughter. 
Her hair is a sweep of jet-black. 
Hers is an ageless beauty. And, 


‘York Times reporter, he read: Her 
eyes are limpid pools of midnight 


hands are lotus fronds swaying in 
„ @Bhanghai 
Evening Post and Mercury, March 


perverted 


n 
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“Madame’s own eyebrows reveal the 


delicate ministrations of a woman 


not too intellectual to traffic in 
feminine blandishments. She 
wore American shoes of the ut- 


most frivolity, high-heeled, plate 
formed little black nonsense with 


bows. . ...A movie trade reporter 


at the conclusion of the conference 


o-id her his highest tribute. That, 
e said reverently, ‘is a hot dame.“ 
PM, April 10, 1943.) | 
And this is the type of ‘person 
sent to us by Chiang Kai-shek, as 
his last trump card! Nobody in- 


vited her. Nobody wants to see her, 


Washington and Wal Street are al- 


most through with Chiang Kai- 
shek. They are looking for another 


puppet, or group of puppets. Bven 
the reactionary ‘press is hostile. But 
the lady is tough, shameless and 


‘determined; she had nothing to 


lose, and perhaps something to win. 
Marshall is in hospital? So what 
She got to see him twice already. 
And she wangled an invitation to 
have tea with the Trumans. 


OSTENSIBLY, she wants $3,000,- 


000,00 and a high-ranking Amere 
ican officer to head Chiang’s are 


mies. What armies? The last 250 


000 trapped below Suchow? or the 
ones Chiang promises to take out. 
of his hat? 

And what inducement does she: 
offer in exchange? Bases in China. 


Formosa as a U. S. pase, with the 


Chiang government carrying on 


there, like Hirohito in Japan? 
‘What it amounts to is that the 

Chiangs offer to sell China to 

American imperialism lock, stock 


and barrel. The trouble is they re 
eee do 
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e brutal affair. His head had been 


213 N. Broad St. at about the time 
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GRANDPARENTS OF ONE OF THE ee OF TREN TON’S HORNER CASE 


Show Frameup 
In Horner Case 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—A cor- 
rupt officialdom of Trenton, 
N. J., has sought to purchase 
a label of virtue with a nine- 
week, $50,000 court. circus 
and blood of six innocent 
Negroes. | 

Trenton’s taxpayers have 
already paid the $50, 000 for 
the circus — a nine- - week | 
frame-up trial of six suspects 
in the murder last January of. 


4 


William Horner, 73-year-old 


second-hand furniture dealer. 
The blood of the six Negroes— 
James Thorpe, Ralph. Cooper, Hor- 
ace Wilson, Collis English McKinley 
Forrest and John Mackenzie 
awaits collection in the death house 
of the state prison at Trenton, 
pending an appeal to the New 
Jersey- Supreme Court. 

I have sseen the court record. I 
have spoken to defense witnesses 
and attorneys. | I have seen the 
scene of the alleged crime. Every 
page of testimony, whether from 
prosecution or defense witnesses 
cries out one word — Frame- up!“ 

It is probable that in the entire 
ugly history of frameups, including 
France’s famed Dreyfus Case and 
America’s shame of Sacco-Vanzettl, 
Tom Mooney and Scotts „ none 
has equalled this coldly calculated 
“dry lynching.” No act. of official 
malice has been. more cunningly 
organized and prepared than this 
mass killing planned by the town’s 
most responsible officials. And no 
court of justice has been so deaf to 
the evidence of innocence or 80 
compliant in upholding police 
methods which combine the worst 
of the Inquisition with the modern 
techniques of the gestapo. 

* 

WILLIAM HORNER’S MURDER 

on the morning of last Jan. 27 was 


crushed by a bottle encased in a 
Woman's stocking. - An accomplice 
of the murderer allegedly struck 
down Elizabeth McGuire, the wom- 
an with whom Horner had lived 
for 32 years. The motive was given 
as robbery, although there was re- 
ported to have been $1,000 on Hor- 
ner’s pockets before he died in a 
hospital. 

Eyewitnesses who saw persons 
leave the Horner establishment at 


the attack was allegedly. made 
(10:30 a.m.) state that there were 
two men only. All of them, in- 
cluding Elizabeth McGuire (who 
was also known as Mrs. Horner), 
told police, and later testified in 
court, that the men they saw were 
either white or light-complexioned 
Negroes. 

Despite all evidence to the con- 
trary, Collis English, 23, was ar- 
ressted in his home, 247 Church 
St., 10 days after the fatal attack 
had been made on Horner. Eng- 
lish is described by his attorney, 
Robert Queen, a Negro, as being 
the “darkest man in Trenton.” He 
was arrested on Feb. 6 not for 
murder but on a minor complaint 


growing out of using his stepfather’s 
McKinley Forrest, 35, the arrested 
station the next morning to 


younger man’s police court trial. 
‘was arrested by Captain Andrew 
F. Delate, commander of Trenton’s 
ist Police Precinct located in 
Peg Sen eme 
an one readily imagine a sus- 
murderer walking into a po- 
station to visit one of his ac- 
oomplices ? But that is an example 


of the ease With which ” Prenton | 


police the case. 


3 
ee 
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| behalf. 


27). 


Our 5 show that Hor - 
ace worked here that day (Jan. 
He had to be here at 8 o’clock 
to be hired,” Perrine told me. 
Perrine has known Wilson for 
about “three or four years,” and 


had never known him to be of-a 


vicious character. The potato firm’s 


| manager had lived in Robbinsville 


for 37 years and had been with 


the company for 17 of those years. 


| | | “Why we sent our books into court 


H 


for evidence,” he volunteered. “That 
‘ought to be proof enough. Hell, 
we aren't in the habit of paying 
a man for work he doesn’t do. He 


sure had to be here in order to 
have a pay slip and pay record on 
our books.” ' 


q 


{ 


States 


So the court which accepted the 


Statements“ of policemen to rail- 


road six Negroes to the electric 
chair, wouldn’t accept as evidence 


documents on which the United 


government bases its tax 


| coliection. 


John MacKenzie and McKinley 


Forrest had similar evidence of hav- 


Tm not like a heap of folks. I don’t cry. I grieve inside,” says elderly Thomas Thorpe, looking up 
from his Bible. The Thorpe’s grandson, 20-year-old James E. Thorpe, is one of the “Trenton Six” railroaded 
to the death-house in Trenton’s notorious Horner murder frame-up. 
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zie, Forrest’s nephew and the three 
others were picked up. Police 
“statements” were signed by all of 
them except Horace Wilson. 

* 

JAMES THORPE’S questioning 
by police, according to his court 
testimony, indicates the police 
methods. used to obtain signatures 
on the “statements.” 

Thorpe, 24, had his right arm 
amputated just 10 days before Jan. 
27. He was still getting treatments 
at the time of his arrest. The 
trial record reveals that he accused 
the cops in the ist Precinct of 
threatening to hit his aching arm- 
stump, He signed, he testified un- 
der oath, to avold the additional 
pain of a blow. 

Forrest testified that he was fed 
narcotics in cigarettes and water. 
Former judge Frank S. Katzen- 
bach, Forrest’s counsel, also told 
the court that his client was in a 
drugged condition when he visited 
him and described his vomiting and 
incoherent language. 
lish accused the police officials of 
having beat him during the course 
of his questioning in the First Pre- 
cinct station. 

It took the police and the prose- 
cutor’s office 45 days from the time 
English was arrested on Feb. 6 
to “persuade” the men to sign 
“statements” which they later re- 
pudiated in court, the record re- 
veals, Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe's 
only evidence was these “state- 
ments.” Police records, the defense 
maintained, would contradict the 
so-called confessions, but trial judge 
Charles P. Hutchinson refused to 
allow the police records introduced 
as defense evidence. Elizabeth Mc- 
‘Guire restated in court testimony 
that the men she saw were “light 
complexioned,” admitted that she 
could not identify any of the men 
‘|when they were first shown to her. 
She revealed that the police had 
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Collis Eng- 


course of the trial. Mrs. McGuire 


swore that the receipt was signed 
by McKinley Forrest. Forrest is 
illiterate and can only “read num- 
bers.” 
“Amos Counsell.” 
expressed amazement at the court 
and jury’s refusal to value such 
evidence. 


The receipt was signed 


Defense counsel 


* 
THREE OF THE MEN had work 


slips from. their _ employes for the 


day on which the alleged crime 
was committed. John MacKenzie 
had a Rabbi and the owner of a 
Kosher butcher—plus a work slip— 
to testify to his having worked on 
the morning of Jan. 27. 

I spoke to the employer of Horace 
Wilson~in the farming community 
of Robbinsville about 10 miles east 
of Trenton. Holmes Perrine, man- 
ager of the Edward Dilatush Com- 
pany, potato merchants, said he 
was willing to testify in Wilson's 
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ing been at work the morning of 
the Horner attack. Collis English, 
a navy veteran who draws a monthly 
disability check, was at home, his 
mother testified in court, helping 


with the washing she does to sup- 


port the family. Every minute of 


his time was accounted for in the 


(Continued on Page 10) 


YOU 


Yes, your season’s greeting 
to your friends can be re- 
peated over and over again 
every month of the new 


To send someone you like 
a gift subscription of Masses 
& Mainstream is the nicest 
way of saying that you know | 
he or she is interested in 
things that really matter. 


SAY 


It is a gift in good taste, 
bringing 12 times a year 
America’s leading cultural 
magazine, with the best of 
stories, articles, essays, poems, 
art, reviews — a magazine 
fighting today for “singing 
tomorrows,” : 


THAT 


The recipients of your gift 
will receive a special card 
from the Editors of M&M 
informing them that you are | 
sending a year’s subscription | 
as a holiday greeting. 


AGAIN 


Merely fill in the form be- 
low, enelose check or money — 
order (made out to New 
Century Publishers) in the 
amount of $4 for each 42281 ; 
sub, and mail. : 


— 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
332 Broadway, New Vork 3, N.Y, 


50¢ for each foreign sub) for 
which please enter gift subscrip- 
tion to Masses & Mainstream 


for the persons whose names and 
addresses I mare’ enclosed. -. 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 
| Member NV. T. City Council 


N DEC. 31, approxi- 
mately two weeks 

hence, the high-handed dis- 
‘missal of Dr. W. E. B. Du- 


Bois as Research Director 

of the NAACP, is scheduled to 
take effect. The major signifi- 
cance of this imminent disgrace 


—if it should occur—is political. 
It goes to the very marrow of the 
NAACP as an 
organization of 


struggle for 
Negro rights, 
and as an or- 
ganization con- 
ducted demo- 
cratically, that 
is, in accord- 
ance with the 
wishes of its 500,000 ss we 


But it would be difficult indeed 
not to take note of certain par- 
ticularly ruthless personal aspects 
of the proposed dismissal. Dr. 
DuBois is a distinguished scholar, 
author and leader—a man of un- 
impeachable integrity. He was 
one of the principal founders of 
the NAACP and has spent the 
better part of his 80 years in its 
service and in the cause of hu- 
man freedom. Many could dis- 
agree with him—and many have 
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Frame-Ups: W)? 


3 POLITICAL FRAMEUP has two victims. 

One is the person or persons jailed or murdered. 
: The other victim is the nation itself, the Unites 
States of America, in our case. 

Thus, the victim of the Tom Mooney e was 
Tom Mooney. He was railroaded to jail all nice and legal 
on one of the vilest frameups in our history—which has 
had many, starting with the frameup of the Molly Ma- 
quires. These were Irish workers who were hanged for 
N = murder back in the years right after 

oe . the Civil War. Today, we know that 
they were innocent. They were 
“mee framed by a big Pennsylvania rail- 
road. 
But when Tom Mooney was sen- 
tenced to die it was not only he who 
was the victim. The other victim was 
“the peoples fight against the Pres. 
Wilson-Morgan plot to get the USA 
into a criminal—though profitable 
fs; war. Mooney was framed to whip 
dar hysteria in the name of prepared- 
— ness. 
When Sacco and Vanzetti were legally murdered in 
1927, they were the immediate victim. But the other 
victim was the labor movement which was beaten back- 


for a decade. 
When Hitler and Goering 


ee he a Secling Ff impending doom! 


red Wright, in UE News (United Electrical, Radio & Machine — 


111 


framed the Communist Di- 
mitrov, they tried not only 
to murder German democ- 
racy and peace. And though 
they failed to kill Dimitrov, 
they succeeded in their big- 


ger goal. 

— * x | 

Wt. THEN, ARE THE GOALS of the latest frame- 

ups in our country—the Un-American Committee’s 

spy hoaxes and the fast approaching trial of the 12 Com- 
munist- Party leaders? 

In the case of the spy hoaxes, the goal is to frame 
a few individuals into jail, while drowning the country 
in a wave of hysteria under cover of which the new Con- 
gress can rush its war preparations and destroy civil 
liberty. 

In the case of the Administration’s trial of the Com- 
munist Party, the goal is not only to fling courageous 
and noble Americans into jail, but also to crush, as sub- 
versive, any resistance to the drive toward World War iil. 

But, here we get to the main point. 

The men who engineered the frameups . 
above were not only concerned with crucifying their imme- 
* diate victims; they were more concerned with their over - 
all political goal. 

That is why a respectable Harvard Professor. is able 
to write a book today proving that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were innocent 20 years ago as they were strapped into 
the electric chair. The ruling class of the country is not 
bothered any more by the proof.of the crime. The polit- 
ical goal of that frameup was accomplished. They can 
afford revelations of Sacco and Vanzetti’s innocenece 20 
years after, because today they are busy with new polit- 
ical frameups which few Harvard professors dare to chal- 
lenge while they are taking place. 
| It is not the verdict “not guilty” which alone is re- 
quired in these frameups; it is the prevention of the po- 
litical purpose of the frameup which ‘is equally vital. 

Thus, it was not only the acquittal of Dimitrov which 
Germany in 1933-4 needed; it was also the balking of 
Hitlerism. | : 

| . * „ . 
HE SPY HOAXES MAY be debunked, as they are 
being debunked every time the Un-American Com- 
mittee springs one. But nevertheless, the anti-Commu- 


nist hysteria grows as the alibi for the frameup of the 


Communist Party and its leaders. 


The Truman Administration’s plan to stage a political 


provocation on a vast scale in New York City, starting 
January 17, through the trial of the Communists, is itself 
the frameup which must be prevented if democracy is to 
survive in the country. 

It is not the verdict alone which the Administration 
is aiming at; it is the holding of the trial as such which 
it views as important to pushing the nation toward 
thought control and war. 


Even if the 12 Communists defeat the frameup in 


avers 23 ee wey have been betrayed into t 


: would deserve a 


color, 


—but none can deny the historic 
contributions he has made to the 
long, unfinished battle for the full, 
unconditional citizenship of Ne- 
gro Americans. 

It would seem that a man of 
such an eminent career; mostly 
devoted to the very organization 
that now proposes to discard him 
as if he were a squeezed lemon, 
little better 
treatment at the hands of fellow 
officers, some of whom he sought 
to train. But in seeking to dis- 
card. Dr. DuBois, the self- per- 
petuating Board of Directors are 
really trying to discard the 
NAACP’s militant fighting tradi- 
tions, and at the worst possible 
moment for the Negro’s cause. 


* 
_ HE TRANSPARENT pretext 


for Dr. DuBois’ dismissal has now 


been pretty thoroughly seen 
through by the NAACP members 


and by the Negro people as a 


whole. He was not fired because 


of an alleged infraction of an in-. 
ternal rule of the NAACP, namely 
_that he permitted to become pub- 
lic his wiews relative to the lib- 


eration of the Negro in America 


and in the colonies. That was 


only an excuse—a smokescreen 
for getting rid of Dr. DuBois. 
The real reason was Dr. Du- 
Bois’ views themselves, which he 
had made known in many ways 
publicly and many times: ‘These 
Views were that the foreign policy 
now pursued by the Truman Ad- 
ministration is not liberating the 


Negro peoples of Africa, the West 
Indies and in America, but is en- 


slaving them and denying them 
their freedom. ; 


Dr. DuBois held further that 
the US. State Department had 
prevented the UN from consider- 
ing the NAACP appeal for the 


equality of the American Negro 


and Mrs. Roosevelt; UN delegate, 


had threatened to resign if the 
UN ever considered the NAAR 


Petition. 


Finally, Dr. DuBois held that 
the bi-partisan policy now being 
followed by the Truman Admin- 
istration is imperialist and re- 
actionary, and that the way to 
freedom for the Negro people ds 
in associating with all other peo- 
ples, regardless of race, creed or 
against the common im- 


YET THERE is no provision in 
the constitution or by-laws of the 
NAACP which requires a mem- 


ber or officer to support imperial- 


ism, the two-party system or Tru- 
man. In fact, political non-par- 
tisanship has long been the tradi- 
tion of the NAACP. Prior to the 
election, however, the NAACP na- 
tional leadership tried to purge 
every official who supported Wal- 
lace or who did not support Tru- 
man. Some of the Republican 
members found it necessary to 
protest against the NAACP con- 
vention being turned into a Dem- 
ocratic Party rally. The attempt 
to purge Judge Rainey of Phila- 
delphia, Wallace candidate for 


Congress, as well as Dr. DuBois, 


was intended to throw fear into 
all NAACP members and officers. 


Support of Truman became the 


unwritten law of the organiza- 
tion, zealously enforced by Walter 
White and the 40th St. palace 
guard, against political freedom 
within an organization dedicated 
te uphold political freedom. 
Before and after the election, 
Walter. White would hitch the 
NAACP to Truman and the Dem- 
ocratie Party, in defiance of the 


NAAOP’s non-partisan tradition, 
and apparently no matter where 


Truman goes. He believes that 


the Negro’s fate lay in collaborat- 
ing with the Negro’s imperialist 
oppressors, and not in fighting 
them. His columns in the Herald 


* 


Tribune sing, not of the NAACP 
and the big job it has of fight- 
ing for Negro rights, but of Tru- 
man and his vague social White 
House conversations with Tru- 
man. 


White’s policy is clearly not a 
fighting one. It can only re- 
sult in disarming the Negro peo- 
ple, and in demobilizing their 
struggles. If the NAACP does 
not fight Wall Street imperial- 
ism and its two-party lackeyse— 
including Truman — for Negro 
rights, this potentially great or- 
ganization will begin to decline, 
something which the thousands 
of Negro workers and other mem- 


bers do not intend to let happen. 


The defeat of the dismissal] 
order against Dr. DuBois is the 
first line. of defense for the 
NAACP members who want a 
strong. and bigger NAACP,. Wo 
desire a fighting, democratic: or- 
ganization free from purgés ‘and 
reprisals against its militant 
forces. | 

Organized resistance to the dis- 
charge of Dr. DuBois within the 
NAACP has already reflected the 


-gentiment of the vast majority of 


the members. But the fact that 
the dismissal order still stands 


demonstrates that the individual 
branches and members have not 
yet made themselves heard at 
the national office. For the next 
two weeks, no issue is more ur- 
gent or important. 


COMING NEXT SUNDAY 


JOBS? NO WOMEN WANTED! 


By Maxine Levi 


— 


What happened when women went 
looking for work in the auto city „ 
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Right Socialists and Nazis 
10 Spy for Wall Street 


(By Telepress London and Berlin Correspondents) 
B for the organization of a wide- 
| spread network of espionage and 
terror against the democratic regimes of 
eastern Europe, directed by the British 
Labor Party and rightwing European So- 


eial Democrats, were drawn up behind closed doors 


at the session of the Committee for International 
Socialist. Conference (Comisco) in Clacton-on-Sea, 
England, last week. 

The plans co-ordinated the activities of the re- 
actionary “socialist” emigres from eastern Durope 
with the already existing espionage system organ- 
ized by the German Social Democrats from head- 
quarters in Hanover. 

Activities of the new pink network”—so-called 
after the Nazi brown network”—will be closely 
integrated with the espionage apparatus in Europe 
directed by the British and American intelligence 
service, a branch of which is the Abwehr Nazi mili- 
tary spying outfit under General Gudeian. 

Most important guest at the conference was the 
deputy chairman of the west German Social Demo- 
crat Party Erich Ollenhauer, who arrived in Eng- 
land With a staff of five experts. They met, along 
with Foreign Secretary Bevin’s representatives, rep- 
resentatives ‘of former Hungarian, Polish and Ru- 
manian Social Democracy. 


se * 


HD Ollenhauer's panel of experts is the 


British intelligence agent Fritz Heine, now dis- 
guised as chief of the Social Democrat Press De- 
partment in Hanover. The other experts aré heads 
of the various departments of the so-called “East- 
ern Bureau of the Social Democratic Party.” They 
teld the Clacton conference how their espionage 
and sabotage outfit is camouflaged as the “Refugee 
Trust Fund, East,’ operating from Hanover, Her- 
renhausen, Boettnerstrasse 8. This office is a de- 
partment of the Anglo-American secret services, 
the “Counter-Intelligence Corps” CIC and the Field 
Security Service FSS. 

Kurt Brenner, who works under the name of 
Kurt Naunzig, another of Ollénhauer’s experts, is 
chief of the organizational department of the “East- 
ern Bureau.” Chief of the personne] department is 
Herbert Kade (cover-name Herbert Mueller). The 
had of the archives department is Otte Heike, for- 
merly employed in the public records departments 
of the Polish town of Lodz and during the war as 
an SS policeman “for special tasks” in German- 
occupied Polish and Soviet territories. Heike figures 
on the Polish war list. 

The head of the’Teference department is former 
Luftwaffe officer Herman Witteborn, now using the 
name of Hermann Richter. Witteborn volunteered 
during the Spanish civil war for Hitler’s “Condor 
Guenther Nalke, former Social Democrats district 
secretary in Hanover and Mia Scharsiner former: 
functionary of the Hitlerite women’s organization, 
Bund Deutsche Madchen, afd ferry pilot of the 
Messerschmidt aircraft works during the war. 

The heads of the “Special Task Department” are 
Helmut Strunk and Nelas Briam, and the former 
—_ Deutsche Madchen functiomarz Irmgard Eis- 

The top personality and responsible chief of the 
so-called “Eastern Bureau” is Siegmund Neumann 
(cover name Siggi), a member of the German Com- 
munist Party until 1933. After 1933 he was a 
refugee in Sweden where he met Erich Ollenhauer, 
who employed him on behalf of the British Intelli- 
gence Service. Neumann's deputy is Stephan Krak- 
wvkatschak, (cover-name Stefan Thomas), former 
police president of Hanover. 


*. 
Tu function of the separate departments of the 


“Eastern Bureau” is to collect, verify and sup- | 


ply intelligence of a military, political and economic 
character on the Soviet occupation army in Ger- 
many. These tasks will be extended after the Clac- 


addresses of all agents and couriers, provides rail- 
way tickets, — travel and e docu- 
ments. “te 


. 7 “ditis. tae ionage 
ports brought in over the “Pink network.” ‘Reporta 


Heads of the finance department are 
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ONE OF THE POSTERS now on exhibition in Moscow depicts \Win- 
ston Churchill, General De Gaulle, Foster Dulles and General Cari 
Spatz, former head of the U. S. Air Force, as war mongerers. The 
caption of the poster is translated as follows: 
war would do well to recall the ignominious end of ‘their predecessors.” 


“Instigators of new 


BUCHAREST (Telepress).—iIn 34 
days of October and November 
Romanian peasants sowed nearly 
3,000,000 hectares, that is, some 
30,000 hectares more than planned 
and more than in any previous au- 
tumn. 

This was reported by Agriculture 
Minister Vasile Vaida, who stresses 
that the overfulfilment of the plan 
was largely due to work on the part 
of Party activists who went out into 
the villages to mobilize the peas- 


‘ants. They helped them to discover 


acts of sabotage, such as the hid- 
ing of seeds and ploughs, carried 
out by kulaks and some of the for- 
mer big landowners including the m 
wives of the Liberal leaders Brati- 


fanu and Tatarescu. 


Other important factors were that 
the campaign was planned realisti- 
cally on available traction and man 


| power, and that the State took an 


active part in supplying selected 
seeds and agricultural machniery. 
An outstanding feature of the 
campaign was the number of agri- 
cultural machines which were em- 
ployed. This autumn: the acreage 
put under cereals with sowing ma- 
chines was eight times bigger than 
in 1938 and working peasants formed 
nearly 300 temporary working co- 
operatives to have their land 
ploughed by tractors. 
: x 
THE SOWING CAMPAIGN pro- 
vided a good opportunity to con- 
vince a growing number of peasants 
to abandon traditionally backward 
working methods. They were taught 


to use. fertilizers which were sup- 


Romanian Sowing Sets Record; 
Peasants Speed Use of Machines 


34) plied by the State, and bigger quan- 
titles will be made available to them 
as soon as the newly created So- 
viet - Romanian fertilizer trust 
starts production. 

It is worth noting that practically 
the whole of the nearly three mil- 
lion hectares sown this autumn were 
put under bread cereals and that the 
acreage allocated for maize has 
been considerably reduced. This fact 
is of very great importance if one 
recalls that the majority of Ro- 
mania’s peasantry is still used to 
maize-meal and not to bread. The 
innovation has been made eonsci- 
ously to educate the peasant to eat 

more bread. 


PRODUCTION RECORDS 


BUCHAREST — Former. directors 
of the Petroshani cn mines whose 
managing directors were among we 


defendants in the recent spy-ring 
trial, have been condemned to terms 
of imprisonment. They misappro- 
priated money and paid it into the 
“black fund” out of which terrorist 
groups were financed on American 
orders. 
Their : 
with reports of new production rec- 
ords established by coal hewers in 


the now nationalized mines. These 


are exceeding working norms by up 
to 350 percent. A new coal cutting 
method, invented by the miner Lu- 
dovic Andrica, has just been intro- 
duced. He and his ten-man team 
cut 183 tons of coal in an eight- 
hour shift, instead of the normal 50 
tons. | . : 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
I ferried DPs Into Palestine — 


An account, as a seaman kept it 


trips to israel 


By SPIKE TARR 
zine Section Next Week 
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_ THE REBELS OF GREECE 


By Aaron Kramer 


e eae: you've: asia n W kw a 
hanged our best brothers m the public squares, 
gorged every jail with us; and now, how fares | 

your government? Does Greece at last lie still? 

Not yet, not yet! There’s more of us to kill 
this day, than when you started. Neither prayexs 
nor punishments can purge you of your cares 


for all the ill you work must work you ill. 
Gather your wise men—ask them to explain 
this weird new law that contradicts all laws, 
0 that our every casualty’s à gain, 
m0 that your every victory’s in vain. 


Axe we immortals—or is it our cause, 


our cause that turns your bullets into grant 


NEW JERSEY, DEC. 76 


By Aaron Kramer 


Do not revere these dwellings, though their shutters 
remind you of the time of Washington, 

though from each roof now valorously flutters 
our banner of revolt. Nor be you won 


by this proud tablet nailed on every door: 


HERE PASSED THE REBEL BAND. 
For still the tres | 
are standing—they bear witness of the war; 
and every time December comes, a breeze 
reminds them, and they whisper to each other: 
“Do you remember how it was that year? 
the shuttered windows, and the doors locked fast? 
the frost-delirious rebels, wailing: ‘Brother, 
one crust of bread!!—and then how strange to hear. 
the answer from these hearths: a rifle blast.“ 4 


NEIGHBORHOOD LAUNDRY 
By Martha Millett 


Hot iron over cloth. 

Someone else wears a white garment 
Wrung of this sweat. 
Always the dark face, the dark skin 


Stretched on a rack of hours, 
Torpid among hissing irons, 
F 


Band finishing rubs away her years 


. 


THE GIVEAWAY BLUES ~ | 
By Alfred Lied 


When it’s work from dawn te supper 
That chance in a thousand hooks you 
At a thousand to one, n a inch. 


Take Jack, he'll wish the ponies 
Bet the roll H odds are long . 
When his last buck rides a dream-himeh 


What odds that he'll dream wrong? 


Ann shadows giveway contests 

With five and ten cent blues 

@till her hopes froth up like scap-chips 
When she finds new airborne elues. 


For Lou, it’s meat and butter: 
“Shoot a fin the number’s five 
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By Ruby Cooper 


- CHICAGO.—A move was undérway here this week to n a state Mundt Bill and 
other repressive measures in the next session of the State Legislature opening next 
month. Drafts of the witch-hunting legislation were being given finishing touches at a 
two-day session of the Illinois Se- — 


ditious Activities Investigation Com- 
mission held in Springfield. 


This IIlinols version of the 
Thomas Un-American Committee 
had been established by the last 
State Legislature and is composed 
of 15 members. One third repre- 
sent the lower House, another third 
the state Senate, and the remain- 
ing five serve allegedly as public 

members appointed by the recently 
defeated GOP Governor Dwight H. 
Green. 

Headed by State Senator Paul 
Broyles, the Commission announced 
preparation of a bill calling for 
registration of Communists and 
“other seditious groups.” 


* 


COMPANION LEGISLATION 
also being prepared, it was indi- 
cated, would amend state school 
laws to give school superintendents 
the power to “discipline,” includ- 
ing the right to discharge, all 
teachers branded as engaging in 
“seditious” activities. 

Intimation of these plans is more 
or less the first sign of activities 


in existence for more than à year. 


8 E WORKER, ‘SUNDAY, DECEMBER. 2 2. 


by the Commission, which has been | 


Previously, it had recently urged a 
witch-hunting investigation into 
school textbooks but has never held 
any public hearings. : 

The Commission had been set up 
over the opposition of all labor, lib- 
eral and progressive groups in the 
state. In the recent elections, both 
CIO and AFL had judged the stand 
of all legislators on the Commis- 
sion in making their endorsements. 

With the voters’ decisive repu- 
diation of Governor Green and Re- 
publican rule of the legislature, the 
Commission is actually a “lame- 
duck” body and its sudden show 
of life was seen as an effort to 
prevent its abolition in the new 


legislature. 
* 


LEADING LIGHT of the Com- 


mission has been Elliodor M. LI- 
bonati, who is also chairman of the 
Americanism Commission of the 
Illinois Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion. Significantly, he is 
the brother of State Senator Roland 


furging its continuance and enact- 
ment of the type of legislation it is | 


ciate of Al Capone. 

Life magazine recently repro- 
duced a picture of Capone and 
Roland Libonati cozily sitting to- 
gether at a ball-game, and in No- 
vember, 1930, when Chicago police 
raided his political headquarters in 
a hunt for Capone, they found 
there 10 revolvers and numerous 
Capone gang chieftains, including 
two who currently head up the 
syndicate. 

Formation of the witch-hunting 
Commission came mainly from 
pressure by Elliodor Libonati and 
his Legion Americanism Commis- 
sion. At the last state legion con- 
vention, a resolution was adopted 


now proposing. : 

In a recent bulletin to all Legion 
posts in connection with observance 
of Bill of Rights Day, Libonati told 
how the American Legion deter- 
mines who is a Communist, 

“A Communist is always much 
concerned about lynching down 


V. Libonati, one-time close asso- 


South,” he -advsed. 
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By Louise Mitchell 


Big Business is still hoping that Santa Claus will bring a full stocking of jingle- 
jangles, taken from the public's purse durin g a wild Christmas buying spree. But here it 
is only a week to Yuletime and the cash registers aren't jumping. 


1948 Christmas shoppers are not 
fhe grand suckers the price gougers 
expected them to be for reasons 
you as well as I know. High prices 
of necessities have frozen the pub- 
lic out of the market for furs, 
jewelry, clothing, appliances, fur- 
niture, leather goods and millions 
of holiday gimcracks. 


In Wall Street publications and 
newsletters, the kind the ordinary 
Joe never reads, you detect a fur- 
rowed brow. Not that profits won't 
be booming at the end of the year, 
but it looks like the new year may 
not be the grab-bag the manufac- 


turers, wholesalers and retailers had 
come to expect from the “free” en- 
terprise system. The boys in Her- 
bert Hoover’s back room are mak- 
ing with words like “profit plateau” 
end “recession” and—God forbid!— 
Maybe a “slight depression.” 

For the past several years, it was 
@pparent that the total number of 
items sold over counters in ad- 
Vance of the holidays had declined. 
But still the total dollar sales were 
higher than the previous years. 
Although this wasn't the best of 
all possible situations, businessmen 
Were satisfled. This year, however, 
the profiteers are faced with irre- 
futable evidence of consumer re- 
sistance. Unit sales as well as 
dollar sales are below last year. 

Tuesday’s Wall Street Journal 
ner Sadly that “Department store 


— 


sales in New York City last week 
declined 7 percent in dollar volume 
from a year ago, the N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank reported. 

“This was the sixth consecutive 
week in which sales were tripping 
slightly backwards.” The same 
slump wass also noticed in other 
large cities, the Wall Street sheet 
added. “Panic” sales were not un- 
usual in the country’s major stores. 

Store executives are no longer 
using the “weather” as a pretext 


for slow buying, noted the news- 


paper, adding that they now at- 
tribute the situation directly to high 
prices. One business leader: is 
known to have said, “There’s no 
catastrophe impending, but a 
change has taken place 
A survey made by the U.S. News 
and World Report, business weekly, 


found “Goods Piling Up in Stores.” 
This was due, it stated, to “living 
cost pinch” and “hopes for price 
cuts.” It quotes the case of a vet- 
eran in Hamilton, Ohio, who said, 
“We'll sleep in our shorts, as we 
did in the Army, before we'll pay 
$5.95 for pajamas.” 

| * 


THE HOC OUSEWITE, who allegedly 
dreamed of washing machines after 
the war, now looks yearningly at a 
$250 appliance and tells the mer- 


ſchant, “I can’t afford to pay that 


much, NM grocery bills are too 


NOW! WE SHIP TO ISRAEL 


TO hein USSR, 
ROMANIA and all 
parts of the world 


PASSOVER 


Kosher for Pesach 
——.— 


it will “do without“ because it can’t 


bien.” according to the news weekly. 
The public has come to accept that 


afford the price, it comments. 
“Retail prices, over all, are to 
stay high compared with prewar,” 
reported the weekly. 
Its survey found that retail items 
which increased in price since the 
beginning of the year are: men’s 
suits and shoes,: sheets, rayon 
dresses, sewing machines, refrigera- 
tors, gas stoves, soft and hard coal, 
gasoline and living room suites. 
The publication also noted that 
“The slowdown in trade is ag- 
gravated by uncertainty as to 
whether jobs will last. That un- 
certainty arises chiefly from a few 
layoffs in industry, magnified by 
rumors that more are to come.” It 
pointed out that a slump in trade 
may become severe enough to dis- 
courage industria] output. 


* 


REPORTS OF LAYOFFS are hit- 
ting the-news. They are signs that 
the body economic is not altogether 
well. Westinghouse Electric has 
fired 850 from its force in Lima, O.; 


employment in Stamford-Green- 
wich area of Connecticut igs down 
8.7 from 1947; the number receiy- 
ing unemployment insurance rose 
20,000 in November due mostly to 
drops in the building and needle 
trades. Layoffs are reported at 
General Motors, General Electric, 
and Copeland Refrigerator. 
chine shops like Jack and Heinz 
Precision Industries, Inc., are firing 
workers. 


partment that the purchasing power 
of factory workers’ pay checks in 


an average of $1.07 from the same 
month a year ago. The Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Research and 


Ma- 


Another sign of the times ig the 
report from the State Labor De- 


New York State in October dropped | 


Layoffs Cut Santa’ : $ Load 
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Manled over re. erg tale nes Angelus Bun Foret, 


| Statistics reported that a rise of 
6.2 percent in the cost of living. be- 
tween October, 1947, and October, 
1948, more than offset the 2.9 per- 
222727. prone ones | 
earnings. 


Send for “Free Descriptive Catalogue” 
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Ss set up in Los Angeles’ Pershing Bquare. 


Maritime Tie-up Hits 300 Japanese Ships 
TOKYO (ALN).—Three hundred walkout began when employers ro- 
Japanese ships have been tied up CF 
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| „ action and more nition are 3 in every gec-| BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — 
tion of the progressive movement to prevent the trial of the n eval ‘miners in ‘Alabama 
12 Communist leaders from taking place, William L. Patter- are now working only two or three 


national executive secretary : —idays a week. 
the oa | democracy. If the fund drive is , 

| : Causes of this low in mining, 
allowed to limp along at this rate, ee RN 
can be raised 11 the issues are Institute, are the loss of the export 
clearly presented. It must be raised market since the resumption of 


quickly.” ) Ruropean coal mining, a mild win- 


- against the people of America STATE QUOTAS THROUGH DEC. 7TH ver e th gang rm coal 2 
n en * n to them of thet New York 222ͤ onsen & — , 


California.. 2,935.08 country. 
New Jersey . Many small mines are closed and 


TRIMGIS  ceccccccccerveseeoseseose , the Officials here of 
an to a political of eee eee according to 
d belong po party 2 the United Mine Workers, the Walk - 


their won choice, * Patterson Said. Washington, D. G.. „6 „6 „ „„ „ 
er County area, near Birmingham, 


This Oregoeoe nnn 

is the exact litical mean- ry seseeesevesseseveseeesered 
: 25 ye is the hardest hit with most of its 
mines ‘closed. 


men and women called by the gov- Indian . | 
number of men completely out of 
Work. 
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rnmen Michigan 554 2 6 „%%% % „„ „%%% „„ „% 80 
15 e will — what 140,000,000 Massachusetts 2 „%% % %% 


of people can or cannot hear if this | Missouri 
trial begins. This is the crime of Seorgilͤaee . 


government. This crime can only she deacguveccpeseasewadees 
be prevented by arousing millions | ATiZz0NB ......sscececcersscesees 


TO % 6 REP SERRE RE RSE RARE SESS 


to the danger. 7 great protest 6 6 „% % 6 6 „6 „6 „% % „%% „% „% 66% 66 666666 
mann — thas expresses itself in| Oenmston 2. 
mass petitions to an — — 6 6 0% % % „% 6% % „% 06606 
and Clark to dismiss the indict- ee bata Fe 
ments must be organized in haste. Kansas . .. . lruilrur :. 
This campaign must reach into ang Island 6 0 0 „% „ 6 6 „„ „ 6 66066 066% 06 


6 s 6 eee se 


every corner of American life, Pat- 3 
terson sad. CCC 

IN THE MEANTIME tens of Seid 
thousands of dollars—actually up to Idan,ů hh 


$5,000 a day apould be raised to RS eet 
meet the heavy financial needs of | Connecticut r . . . . . . . 


able attorneys and their staffs, who New . ĩ˙ 
Are bending every effort to prevent Al ama sai eee a 
this criminal act from being SuC- —— N . 
W e eee eee 

“A look at the figures in the fund Delaware 5 % 6 6 6 66 66 „6 6 66666 6666066 660660 
drive,’ Patterson commented, South Dakota 


ur BEHIND THE PAPER 
Us Hails Defeat of Disarmament THAT GETS finn 


Weekly Drive Report No. 5 
(Continued from Page 3) authority of the UN. All that finally 
description of this “government” by emerged from the Assembly session ) December 6, to December 12, 1948 
an American writer is contained in s a commission charged with the | 3 | ry 2 

E : u 

. job of trying to mediate between | | ue: ee eee 
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Detroit Relief Rises. 

DETROIT.—The number of per- 
sons on relief rolls at the end of 
September was 28,045 as compared 
to 27,550 at the end of August, re- 
ports the Detroit Dept. of Public 
Welfare. | | 
White cases show a slight de- A deep water fording radio vehicle is demonstrated by the Marine Corps 
P 2 Sneutnted: Sree sewer Se eae 
groes to 58.1 percent. nications equipment, 
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an accompanying passage). '|Jews and Arabs. * 
The Berlin crisis was met formally! ne Assembly did not even affirm ) ’ New England 1,000 11 16 
on the Assemly agenda. But it was the richt of Israel to land included | | : 17 € Manhattan 7,500 1.17 2.936 
the center of Security Council dis- yithin its boundaries by the original || ) teen 4,000 2,011 
cussions which took place in Paris partition resolution of 1947, despite | | * 1,566 
during the course or the Assembly | insistence of the eastern European | | 7 
meeting and influenced the tone of | gemocracies. | BRONX DOES IT AGAINI 
. n 8 cam Because of inability to deal” 3 Last year, The Bronx led the coun- 
a several other issues on the agends, try in the subscription drive. Now 


; in the win . 

. the 1 a. the = b. - will reconvene next they are doing it again. They are the 
following mediation by April at Lake Success in New York. first district to reach 50% of their 
nation members of the Council, : 


quota. 
Manhattan is second. Eastern Pa. 


{ 

spokesmen for the western bloc); . ._ 

nations delivered themselves of Puerto Rican sities: 

vehement anti-Soviet speeches on Blasts Franco Rule is third and Michigan is fourth. 

the Assembly floor. ome eee SAN JUAN (ALN) —The Puerto} New Jersey, which -held the lead 

Minister Bevin was especially vio- Rican General Labor Union (UGT) | till now, is in Sth place with 32½ of 
| 
! 


— 
838233113 


At. 
„ .. — its quota. Texas still leads the 


with a western regional “defense” 
alignment. eo demonstrations by ‘all its affiliated South and is 6th nationally. 
A good deal of Bevin’s violence unions against the Franco dictator- Br 8 r | 
ed 20% of their quota in only 11 


was attributed to the fear that the | hip in Spain. The UGT executive 

Berlin crisis might be settled, there- | led off the drive by cabling to Sec- 
days. At their conference on Sat- 
urday, December 11, they pledged 
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by -upsetting British rearmament 
“crisis.” jintervene on behalf of over 80 labor to complete a quota of 10,000 
BBF he date of their 25th Daily Worker 
A record is being kept of the out- 


approval on continuation of tm, | United Nations demanding that he 
U. S. DOUBLE-DEALING on Pal- leaders who have been sentenced to subs instead of their original 
estine has 5 further the death by Franco authonities. quota of 7,500 by January 201] 
2 . Anniversary and Lenin-Memorial 
8 ECIAL| eR 
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standing performances by individ- 
uals, Communist Party Clubs and 
Sections; the Daily Worker will 
soon publish an honor roll of 
these accomplishments, 


Let's hear from IMlinois, Ohio, : | 
Maryland and Western Pa. TOTAIS 39,360. ane 10,138 ** 


All Out! — Get Those Subs! 


40,000 Worker Subs Wanted 
| by JANE JARY 151 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


Corps, and the third to the British Intelligence Serv- 
ice through the Hanover branch of FSS. 

The fourth copy goes to a representative of the 
British Intelligence: Service at the Social Democrat 
headquarters itself, to the “Press chief” Fritz Heine. 
The last copy is for filing. The photostats of the 
agents’ reports are filed with the 1 dossiers 


* the agents. 
* 


12 Right-wing Socialist politicians at Clacton 
had before them for discussion a draft scheme 
on how this integration will de organized, and what 
special jobs will be allocated to the eastern Euro- 
pean emigres. The basic proposal of this document 
is the creation of cells of five” in those countries 
where working class unity has put an end to the 
reactionary domination of the Social Democratic 


1 These 


> 


in that form. 


Fuenfer Gruppen,” as 2 are 


called in the German draft scheme, are to be armed 
and centrally directed to commit sabotage and ter- 
rorism in those countries and in the Soviet occupa- 
tion zone of Germany. 
This “action scheme,” 
U. S. State Department, which long ago saw in 
Comisco a much-needed political apparatus which 
would inherit the functions of Operation X—*“code” 
ö name for the American espionzge and terrorist pro- 
gram which is now admitted to have been a failure 
“Diffusion” of espionage and sabo- 
tage activities has now become the general policy of | 
the Anglo-American intelligence services whose ef- 
forts, particularly those of its American branch, 
have ended in failure with the capture and exposure 
of so many agents sent from Bavaria and Austria 
into Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary and Poland. 


was conceived first by the 


Frameup Seen 
In Case Of 
Trenton Six 


(Continued from Page 5) 


court record, including the cash- 
“ing of, a disability check. 

Although the police took six 
weeks to concoct their versions of 
the crime, it did not fit the stories 
told by prosecution witnesses. (And 
“soncoct” is the right word; for 
Captain Delate (pronounced De— 
LOT) told the court: “I knew the 
truth and I insisted on Collis Eng- 
lish making a confession in line 
with the truth as I conceived it to 
be.“) 

* 

THE POLICE STATEMENTS“ 
placed Horace Wilson outside the 
Horner store at the time of the 
crime. Mrs. McGuiré, the state’s 
star witness, told the court under 
oath. that Wilson was among the 
three that entered the store. It 
should not be forgotten, either, that 
both Mrs. McGuire and Frank 
‘Eldracher, a white cigar salesman, 
testified for the state that the men 
who entered and left the store were 
either white or “not. overly dark” 
Negroes. But both English and 
Forrest the state contends were in 
the store at the time of the attack, 
and both men are dark-complexion- 
ed Negroes. 

Even the jury—all white; nine 
women and three men—was shocked 
by its own verdict of guilty. When 
polled by the defense at the end of 
the trial, two women collapsed; one 
of them had to be treated by a 
physician right in the courtroom. 

Bessie English Mitchell, sister of 
Collis English cried out bitterly in 
court: “Kill me! There's nothing 
left in this country. Lou've taken 
everything we ever had!” 


* . 
THE TRIAL (the record discloses 


tit to have been more of a frame-up 


‘circus) lasted from June 7 to Aug. 
6, last. It was the longest, largest 
and most expensive trial ever held 
in Mercer County, costing over $50,- 
000. At its conclusion on Aug. 6, 
the defendants were scheduled to 
die on\ Sept. 19. Only the automatic 
appeal, according to Jersey law, in 
gases involving capital 
have saved the lives of the uk con- 
demned Negroes. : 


The New Jersey Supreme ‘Court, 
under its newly appointed Chief 
Justice, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, has 
already demanded that briefs be 
filed within three weeks. Observers 


offenses, 


(Continued from Page 4) 


undertaking defense against atomic 
bombs at once, the committee cited 
the effects of a bomb. One bomb 


would cause 100,000 casualties, 40,- 


009 of them fatalities, the iia aie 


estimated, 


But the defense against atomic 
weapons, and “special weapons“ 
which include new bacteriological 
warfare, would take a great deal of 
time and was relegated to a second- 
ary position in civil defense plans. 


* 

PRIMARY IMPORTANCE was 
attached to measures that could be 
placed into operation immediately. 
These measures included establish- 
ing the block warden system and 
police auxiliaries, training of civil 
defense leaders for federal, 
and local posts, and the creation on 
a state-wide basis of the “mobile 
reserve battalions.” 

To get quick support from the 
American people, a rapid-fire propa- 
ganda campaign was proposed. 

“In preparation for a total war 
it is vital to the safety and wel- 
fare of the country that the im- 
portance of civil defense be 
brought forcefully and repeatedly 
to the attention of every person,” 
the report said in a section de- 
voted to training under the civil 
defense plan. 


“For civil defense te function 
effectively every family and every 
member within the family must 
be prepared to cooperate with the 
efforts of the civil defense organ- 
ization,” the report advised. 

Every person “must recognize 
authority and accept. direction 
when exercised by the responsible 
members of the various civil de- 
fense services,” the publication in- 
sists, Acie 

* 

THE PROPOSAL for “mobile re- 
sei ve battalions” was advanced a 
year ago by the War Department, 
the repcrt indicates. “Federal mo- 
bile reserves, either in military or 
‘civilian status are essential to sup- 
port the states in extreme emer- 
gency, and to provide maximum 
flexibility in prompt use of all re-. 
serves,” the War Department direc- 
tive declared. 

Battalions of 600 men, highly 
trained and fully equipped with the 
latest in military arms, would be 
organized in each state under the 


heavily industrialized ones, would 
de assigned two or more battalions. 
“Class A” battalions would be 


backed up by a secondary group, 


here in Trenton who know the unlimited in number of men and 


politics and temper of the state see 
in the dourt’s hurry an attempt to 
decide the case before any mass 
opinion is formed and action re- 
sults from such a development. 
As for police motives in this un- 
believably monstrous case, one has 
only to look at the crime-breeding 


sackets along the town’s “Barbary 


_ Ooast.” In a two-block strip on 
Warren St. just south of State is 
a cluster of gyp-joints operated for 


the “benefit” of soldiers on leave 


from nearby. Fort Dix. 

At the time of the Horner kill- 
ing there were à series of hold - ups 
and other violent crimes stemming 
from rackets centering around War- 
ren and State Sts. The police had. 
to have the publie’s attention drawn 
from these crimes. Their nine- 
ee e 


"swerve 
HAAS | 2 


battalions. Known as “Class B” re- 
serves, this secondary group would 
be advanced to “Class A” after re- 
ceiving equipment and training. 

“It ig recommended that organi- 
gation and activation of battalions 
be. completed as speedily as pos- 
sible, consistent with the problem 
of supplying equipment which 
should be the guiding factor in the 
recognition of ‘Class A’ units,” the 
report advises. 

* 

GREATEST EMPHASIS’ was 
placed upon the warden. “Much 
reliance must be placed on them 
for assistance, information and co- 
ordiaated effort,” the report stressed.: 
The warden service wifi be the 
largest of all civil defense organi- 


eee 


state 


plan. Some states, especially the, 


Forrestul Plan Apes Hitler’s 


98 recommended, “local of- 
ficials may find administrative 
and supervisory advantages in or- 
ganizing the warden service as.a 
branch of the police services with 
the chief warden responsible to 
the chief police official.” 

The basis of a system of police 
spies, reporting on the activities 


of their neighbors to police of- 


ficials, is also contained in the 
proposal. 

Local and state police depart- 
ments are already organized in a 
nationwide network under the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

And to insure ‘an evén greater 
police force, the OCD proposed the 
organization and use of auxiliary 
police. “In normal times and for 
the purpose of providing practical 
training, auxiliaries may be and 
are today used in many American 
cities to aid in the policing of un- 
usually large crowds of people,” 
report maintained. 

: * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.’s_ police 
chief, Robert J. Barrett, one of the 
police officials who developed the 
police auxiliary plans, called for 
volunteers for such an auxiliary 
force in the nation’s capital when 
the OCD report was released. 

Newspapers and public organiza- 


tions in the city jumped down his 


neck and forced him, many weeks 
later, to call the whole thing off. 
The editorial criticism said the 
“amateur police corps” appeared to 
be something borrowed from Hitler. 

The Office of Civil Defense, 
which made a close study of Nazi, 
British, Japanese and U.S. civil de- 
fense programs during World War 
II. has obviously taken many of 
Hitler’s ideas to its bosom as well. 


Steel Silent 
In Pool Case 


WARREN, O.—Under the leader- 
ship of Philip Murray, the United 
Steel Workers of America, CIO, 
passes many pious resolutions 
against discrimination. 

But the test of such declarations 


‘can be found in such steel centers 


as Warren where a struggle has 
been conducted over the move of 
the city to lease its swimming pool 


to a private club and thereby oper- 


ate on a jimcrow basis. 

The steel leadership has not 
spoken out nor have they offered 
any assistance to the NAACP. The 
case has been heard by the Ohio 
State Supreme Court but through- 


lout all the process of litigation, the 


union officials have made no move 


to intervene to lend aid to the 


NAACP. 


‘Holds Art Affair 
Benefit for M & M 


CHICAGO.—An evening of music, 


art and poetry on Saturday, Dec. 18 


will be sponsored by the Contem- 
porary Arts of Chicago at the In- 
ternational Relations Center, 116 8. 
Michigan. 
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In — Wis. The Rev. Leo Orbreiter is 3 with Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Carpenter whose six children were killed when an oil stove 
exploded in their home. Mr. Carpenter received severe burns trying 
to reach the children, aged four months to seven years. At bottom is . 


(Continued from Page 3) 
and influence were paramount ob- 
jectives.“ Page 578). 

When Rep. Hebert asked whether 
Harry Dexter White, former Asst. 
Secretary of the Treasury (smeared 
by Chambers) was considered as 
a source of information, Chambers 
replied: ~ 

“No, I. should perhaps make the 
point that these people were spe- 
cifically not wanted to act as sources 
of information.” Chambers men- 
tioned Alger Hiss as well as White 
in this group. (Page 577). 


—On August 25, when Chambers 
4 again testified before the com- 
mittee, he was asked by Chairman 
J. Parnell Thomas (R-NJ): 

“And on the question of espion- 
age, would J. Peters dictate to mem- 
bers on the Communist Party .. 
just what material, what informa- 
tion was required?” 

Chambers replied: “Well, he did 
not, to my knowledge.” 

The chairman: “He did not?” 

Chambers: “No.” 

Chairman: “Who would do that 


in Washington?” 


Chambers: “That I do not know” 
(Page 1203). 


—On Nov. 28, Chambers went 

to New York and secured from 
his wife’s nephew, Nathan L. Levine, 
a package he gave to Levine to 
secrete 10 years ago” according to 
their testimony. Levine testified 
under oath last Friday that he told 
Chambers that he would have to 
do something dramatic to get the 


public thinking about spies, or else 


he would lose the suit filed against 
him by Alger Hiss, 


on Dec. 1. at a pre-trial hear- 
ing in the libel suit case, Cham- 


bers produced a batch of documents 


which purported to be either papers 
from the State Department or in- 
formation based on secret papers. 


—on Dec. 3, the House Un- 
American Committee served a 
subpoena on Chambers for any ad- 


ditional papers he had; as a result 


Chambers took the investigators to 


—BW arias 


New Exposure Trips Chambers 


© 


—Chambers then made addition- 

al statements before the Un- 
American Committee and the New 
York Grand Jury, changing his 
previous testimony in such a way 
as to accuse Alger Hiss and others 
of stealing information from the 
State Department, the Bureau of 
Standards and the Navy Depart- 


power. According to Chambers, the 
information was typed up by Mrs. 
Alger Hiss, delivered to him and 
then transmitted to a mysterious 
“Col. Boris Bykov” identified by 
Chambers as an agent of the Rus- 
Sian NKVD., 


—On Dec. 10, Chambers resigned 
- from his cozy $25,000 a year 


job as senior editor of Time maga- 
zine. In his letter to the manage- 


ment, Chambers said that while he 
had disclosed former Communist 
Party membership to the magazine 
at the time it hired him as an anti- 
Communist expert, he had not men- 
tioned involvement in espionage. 

The comment of Prof. Chaffee is 
appropriate at this point: “Is there 
not something fishy about the whole 
affair?” he asks. 

“Recall Titus Oates and the 2 
ish plot, and also the Piggott let- 
ters in the London Times implicat- 
ing Parnell in Irish killings which 
were later proved to be forged.“ 

“May not most of this be adapted 
from one of the German romances 
which Chambers has been translat- 
ing?” Chaffee wonders. 

In any case, Chambers’ amazing 
switch goes far in discrediting the 
sinister charges he has now lodged 
8 d ee men 8 women. 


u. 8. Firms Agree 10 


Israeli Wage Pacts _ 
TEL AVIV (ALN) —The General 
dentin’ of" Jenin Laer t , 

drut) of the state of Israel has nego- 

tiated new agreements governing 
the employment, of oll workers at 
the Standard Vacuum Co. and the 

Iraq Petroleum Co. plants at Haifa. 


‘The agreements provide for a mini- 


mum daily wage of $4.50 and auto- 


* 


udents sfage Rally for The South in Struggle 
sgroes’ School Rights | === 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 
Fight Gains Against 
“LANGSTON, Okla.—The student movement seems to be spearheading the come- 
back of. progressive forces in this state on the front of struggle against Jimcrow. A rally 


Segregation i in Education 
Te South is faced with a major problem in e on. 
on the Langston University campus last Tue day night marked a break in the period of 


This section of the country has a higher percentage 


relative inactivity among progres- 3 


sive forces. a 

The rally was me product of 5 
joint committee established on the 
University of Oklahoma and Lang- 
ston University sampuses. The com- 


mittee was set up to spark the fight 
for equal education for Negroes. It 
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cal National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
| The rally will speed the | forma- 


tion of a4 mass lobby to attend the | 


state legislature early in January. 
Out of this, it is expected to es- 
- tablish a permanent lobby. 


under way. 

Jan. 12 of this yed?, 18 days be- 
fore students of the University of 
Oklahoma burned a copy of the 
14th Amendment in an impressive 
mass protest against the stalling 
tactics of jimcrow state officials, the- 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision in the 
Sipuel Case suggesting, but not or- 
dering, the complete removal of 
racial barriers at the graduate level 
in Oklahoma colleges. 

Since that time the state admin* 
istration and the courts, encouraged 
by the absence of further action, 
have become steadily bolder in 
their obvious determination to can- 
cel the Supreme Court decision. 
The latest decision, handed down 
_ by the District Court, allows for the 
removal of the one Negro student, 
W. G. McLaurin, Ex-instructor at 
Langston admitted to the University 
Graduate School of Education on 
a jimcrow basis—if “equal” facili- 
ties are made available at Langston 
University. 


THE FEBRUARY. Semondtration 
caught. reactionary elements in 
Oklahoma flatfooted. Since Feb- 
ruary, however, every effort of 
both the outright jimcrow forces 
and the cautious ‘liberals’ of the O. 
U. administration has tried to pre- 
vent further militant action by the 
students. 

On the campus effort has been 
organized, chiefly through the ode 
of the Director of Student Affairs. 
Director Paul McMinn has succeed- 
ed in collecting around himself a 
small social-democrat block, com- 
posed chiefly of members of the 
Student Senate, which functions 
under his office. 

This bloc has worked consistently 
to disrupt any organised action be- 
yond the sponsorship of “respect- 
able” speakers and conferences. 
Their tactics have ranged from 
violent red-baiting to denunicia- 
tion of mass action of any sort as 
“mobism. 2 bide ; 

For more than two months, these 


‘students hav@ successfully paralyzed 
the Equal . Education Committee, 
the only organisation on campus 
devoted solely to the segregation 
issue. This coupled with the failure 
of the Progressive Party to concen- 
trate sufficient energy on the prob- 
lem during the summer, accounted. 
for the selative Jeck-of action in the} 
past eight months. 

Many students were drawn into 
pelitical action for the first time by 
ee ee A large 


de- Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Al- an e 
| lied Workers (CIO) locals. Wee 


Wide 
distribution of literature is already | - 


FIGHT STILL GOES ON * secure — — "rights of 2 — 
in Oklahoma, despite U. S. Supreme Court ruling in famous Sipuel 
case which permitted the state to refuse Negroes entry into established 
we ong schools if it provides “equal” facilities for them. Photo shows 

Mrs. Sipuel with officials of Oklahoma Law School, .and (standing) 
attorneys who carried the case to the federal tribunal. 


Klan Prepares to 
Take Over Unions 


By Stetson Kennedy 


By Federated Press 


-The latest thing in Klanishness, a propaganda leaflet 
entitled Why I Am a Klansman,” brazenly states one pur- 
pose of the hooded hate outfit to be “keeping the ranks of 


American labor free from a and © 
all foreign 3 2 5 editorial in The Fiery Cross, said: 


of school-aged children in relation to population than any 
other section. And along with this, the South has the 


lowest income in the nation. This means that funds avail- 
able for education are much lower than in the rest of the nation, 
and on a per-pupil basis even this difference becomes greater. 

Now when vou add to dll this the fact that the white suprem- 
acists” of the South have used segregation to force a dual school sys- 
tem upon the South—then you begin to understand the backward- 
of southern education, 

We Communists understand the close connection between the last 
two points above. That is, we know that the same segregation pat- 
tern which produces a wasteful dual school set up also dooms the 
people of the South—white and Negro—to a low income. 

Therefore the stirrings in the South against segregation in schools 
is attacking the real heart of the southern educational problem. 

i eee immediate fight on this front is against segregation in graduate 

and professional schools. This struggle has brought historic ex- 
amples of Negro-white unity, particularly among students.. The 
fights in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas are especially noteworthy, 
and the first clearcut victory was achieved in Arkansas. The University 
of Arkansas Medical School has accepted a Negro student on a non- 
segregated basis. The University of Arkansas Law School and the 
University of Oklahoma graduate school have accepted — students 
on a segregated basis. 

This fight has just begun. On every hand there are signs of 
growing support for ending segregation in graduate and professional 
schools. This will be the first breakthrough in ending the dual 
educational system in the South. It will be a. major blow at the 
oppression of the Negro people in the South and thereby a historic 
advance in the fight to overcome the backwardness of the whole South. 

Latest indications of support for non-segregated graduate and 
professional schools comes from a poll of faculty members of state 
universities in the South. 

The Southern Conference Educational Fund, Pub of The 
Southern Patriot sent a questionnaire to these educators. It presented 
the four courses of action that southern states have taken in answer 
to the United States Supreme Court ruling that graduate and profes- 
sional instruction offered by a state to white students must at the 
same time be offered to Negro students, The faculty members were 
asked to state which course of action they supported. 

RIEFLY these courses of action are (1) non-segregated graduate 

schools when desired courses are not offered by a state-supported 
school for Negroes; (2) admission of Negroes to graduate schools on 
a segregated basis; (3) establishment of regional graduate and pro- — 
fessional schools for Negroes only; (4) the establishment of graduate 
schools for Negroes within the state. 

A majority of the faculty members in the state universities of 
seven out of 11 Southern states voted for the first GGurse of action, 
that is: “Opening the doors of graduate schools to Negroes without 
segregation, when the desired courses are not offered by a state sup- 


jand Jews as 


iolics, Jews and Negroes from posi- 


si job to which unemployed North Tes 
Carolina workers may be referred Ha 
-jas. “suitable employment” were 


Needless to say, the Ku Klux 
Klan regards not only the foreign 
born, but also Negroes, Catholics 
“foreign elements.” 
Indeed; in the South where the 
Klan is strongest, it is very much 
inclined to regard all non-Anglo- 
Saxons as “foreign elements.“ In 
fact, the KKK not long ago tried 
to. launch an “Anglo-Saxon union” 
in South Carolina. 

‘The Klan’s new pamphlet—which 
is being widely distributed in the 
nope of attracting members—goes 
ion to say: “The KKK pledges true 
| red-blooded American leadership of 
American labor.“ 

Literally translated from Ku 
Khix jargon, this means that the 
[Klan is pledged to root out Cath- 


P 


tions of union leadership—at every 
level, from local to national. 
Lest there be any doubt about 
this, I also have at hand a letter 
from the Imperial Wizard, calling 
upon every Exalted Cyclops in the 
Invisible Empire to contact im- 
‘mediately all members of our or- 
ganization holding membership‘ in 
the AFL and CI instructing 
them to “present themselves in a 
solid bloc” to elect Kluxers: to every 
{Office in their union. . 
PREVIOUSLY the Wizard, ine an 


75¢ Minimum Wage 
Asked in N. Caroline 


RALEIGH, N. C. (FP) Demands | 
ithat a-wage floor of 75 cents an hour 
| for a 40-hour week be set on any 


made here at a joint conference ot 


“I call upon those Klanspeople af- 
flliated with labor organizations to 
organize themselves in groups and 
take over active leadership.” 

J. B. Stoner, Klan Kleagle for 
Tennessee and archleader of 
Stoner Anti-Jewish party, once told 
me the same thing. 

“What does the Ku Klux Klan 


think of the AFL and CIO's Opera- 
tion Dixie?“ 1 asked. 

“Everything will de OK after the 
KKK moves in and takes over,” he 
replied. 


. Since the southern a opened, 


Kluxers have flogged both AFL and 


CIO members. „ 
Imperial Wizard Sam Green has 
for some time threatened: There's 


room for a third labor organization 


in this country!” The KKK “union” 


which the Wizard has in mind to 


compete with the AFL and CIO 
would of course be limited to “white | 
Protestant~Gentiles only.“ 


The new Kian leafiet, which the 
Wizard penned, also proves that 
Hitler’s master-race myth is not 
dead, for it says: Every Klans- 
man has unqualifiedly affirmed that 
he will faithfully strive to maintain 
forever the God-given supremacy 


por: the white: race.” 


the} 


ber 2, 


ported institution for Negroes.” | 
North Carolina headed the list. Eighty-eight percent of the 
faculty membès of the University of North Carolina favored the first 
alternative. Oklahoma was next with 83 percent. Then came Arkansas, 
80; Virginia, 79; Texas, 76; Tennessee, 70, and Florida 54 percent. 
Alabama, mustered only 44 percent for the first alternative and a 
“like percentage for the regional school idea. The other three states 
voted overwhelmingly for the regional schools. South Carolina faculty 
members voted 63 percent for regional schools and 37 percent for 


| non-segregated graduate schools within the state. For Georgia the 


percentages were 71 and 25 en and for Mississippi 70 percent 

and 22 percent. 

I IS interesting to note that Alabama, South Carolina and Mississippi 
are states which gave a majority to the fascist Dixiecrats on Novem- 

(The survey had no figures from Louisiana, the fourth Dixie- 

erat state at the polls). 

The dual school stem of the South forces white students to 
attend a school system that’s far behind that of the rest of the coun- 
try, but as bad as this is, the educational problems of Negro students 
are far greater. And I say this, leaving aside for the moment all the 
viciousness and shame of the fascist segregation system. The dual 


students. 


Result: . 
Negro doctor to ev 


for every 22,815!. 


educational set up bes er: but in no 8 “equal” for Negro 


The. Sonthorn: Fatelik gives figures tor tib<J7 sete and ©. 
where segregation is maintained by law. 
exclusively would be even worse). 
supported white, schools training doctors and none training Negroes. 
One white doctor to every 843 of the white population: one 
4,409 -of. the Negro population: 
supported schools for training white dentists and none for training 
Negroes, Result: One white — for every 1,714; one. Negro dentist 


(The: figures for. the ‘South 
These figures show: 15 state 


Four state 


It is clear that the fight to end segregation in edueation’in the- 
Se ee 


Move to Smash Teachers Union 


sity for ‘his method of fighting race 
prejudice in the classroom and a 


former local president. who has 


long been active in union’ affairs. | 


The other four teachers have also ley 
pees leading union members. . 
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with that of the six teachers even | 
though no specific charges . 


0 


school’s principal. The school . 1255 af 
lumped the principal’s switch along 
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SAVOLD CHARLES BOUT WOULD SETTLE 1 


THE OFFICIAL “WINNER” is the guy crumpled on the floor (left), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering the fallen Bruce Woodcock until a foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of à lot sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 
(right) is the man who most merits a crack at the title, having easily TKO’d big Joe Baski last week at 
the Garden. To end all the confusion, however, how about an elimination Savold-Charles fight? 


Braves Get Williams, 


Young Negro Player 


„Who's that?” he-asked., 
“Hank Greenberg.” 
“Oh, of course! I don’t know how 


The Boston Braves have 
made good on their promise 
by signing a young Negro 
player for development in 


their farm system, the Daily 
Worker learned yesterday. He is 
Waldon Williams, 19, former James 
Monroe High School star who lives 
in the Bronx. The signing makes 
the National League champions the 
third of the 16 big league teams to 
The Brooklyn 
Dodgers and Cleveland Indians were 
first and second in breaking through 
the long time disgrace of our na- 
tional pastime. 


Williams is an infielder, currently 
standing five feet, 10 inches and 
weighing 159 pounds. He led the 
Monroe team in batting for two 
straight years, hitting over 400. He 
graduated from school last Febru- 
ary, and during the summer received 
a secret tryout by th® Braves, so 
impressing Boston scout. Russell 
with his hitting and fielding that 
“potential big league star“ was filed 
on the report. 


Interviewed yesterday by the 

Daily Worker, Williams said he was 
to report to the Braves’ Florida 
training camp in March and would 
be assigned to one of Boston’s minor 
league farm teams from there. 
Asked how he felt about his chances 
of making the grade, he said: 
“I think I can make the grade. 
Of course, I’m not foolish enough to 
think I’m ready for the varsity now, 
but I feel I can make good in the 
minors and come up as I develop. 
I’m only nineteen, so I have a little 
time, haven’t I?” 


“How do you feel about the 


chance,” I asked, Did it surprise 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said with youthful en- 
thusiasm, “it sure did. I feel simply 
wonderful about it « it's the 
biggest thing that ever happened 
to me, of course. It was such a big 


thing and so wonderful, that I went 


erm bo, the Harlem MOR: to 


I guess Rob 


8 N 


introduce myself to Jackie Robinson 
and ask him for some advice. He 
was very encouraging and helpful.“ 


“What big league team was your 
favorite before all this happened,“ 
I asked. 


He laughed. “The Dodgers! But 
all that’s changed now!” 

I asked him whether he was glad 
it was Boston that signed him 
rather than Brooklyn or Cleveland, 
the two teams that had already 
ended discrimination. 


“I’m very happy it was a new 
team besides Brooklyn or Cleve- 
land,” he said seriously. “I feel it’s 
more important that a new team, 
that is, one without any Negro 
players, signed me for a tryout.” 

Young Williams lives at 854 East 
167 Street with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Williams, a brother and 
à sister. 6 

My father works as a plasterer,“ 
he said. After I graduated school 
I got a job playing tenor saxophone 
in Joé Martin’s band, which plays 
in New Haven, I kept playing ball 
whenever I could, around sandlots. 
inson and Doby and 
Campanella and Paige making the 
majors has made young Negro ath- 
letes more hopefull than they used 
to be, when before that there was 
no real future in it.” 

As for his brief musical career: 

“Oh, I don’t care about that any 
more! Baseball is the big thing’ 
now!” He smiled. “I can always 
toot the horn for fun during the 
offseason. But now Tm going to 
— in shape. No late hours, no 

g or drinking. It’s my chance 
ind I mean te be as ready as I 
possibly can be.” 
He said he was a first baseman at 
Monroe, but was tried out as a 
second baseman by Boston. III 
play first, second or the outfield,” 
he said, “wherever they think I best 
belong.” 

IT reminded him that he had a 
fe mous predécessor from Monroe 


High who amy ret first dan 7 
nt tay 


further trom wem. 1 


I forgot him. Just excited talking 
about all this. Why, we had a Hank 
Greenberg Day at the Polo Grounds 
two summers ago: everyone from 
Monroe went to pay tribute to him.” 
He laughed. “I don’t think I would 
ever be as good as Greenberg.” 

Reached by phone at Monroe 
High, baseball coach Zisser ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the news. 

1 just heard about it yesterday,” 
he said. “I didn’t see it in the papers. 
He is a little light for long distance 
hitting while on the team here, but 
he was a very good high school 
player and better than average as 


a hitter. He was dependable, con-} 


scientious and always trying. I 
would rate him high in adaptability 
and the ability to learn. He is very 
bright, though a little shy and ret- 


icent. A fine young man, with all 


the good characteristics. I was very 
fond of him and certainly ‘wish him 
the best of luck.” 


IT WAS PREXY Lou Perini, one 
of three new owners, who bought 
the Braves two years ago, who indi- 


cated recently that Boston would 


follow Brooklyn and Cleveland in 
introducing full democracy into 
their organization. He said the 


Braves were scouting Negro players 


and meant business. 

There has been agitation for some 
time in the old abolition city for 
the Braves and Red Sox to sign 
Negro players. Sports columnist 
Dave Egan of the “Globe,” who 
swung into the campaign against 
discrimination years back, has been 
a consistent needler of the two 


teams, frequently putting the ques- | 


tion of democracy bluntly inéo print. 
A few years ago the Boston Red Sox 
went through the motions of giving 
Jackie Robinson a tryout at Fenway 
Park, before he was signed by Brook- 


lyn, but he never heard ge Phas 
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i This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


HOW ABOUT IT, RED SOX? 


THERE 18 MUCH baseball stuff to be hot stoved 
over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major 


league winter meetings. But of first importance to 
Worker readers is the Boston Braves signing of Waldon ‘Williams, 19- 
year-old Negro prospect from James Monroe High and until last 
February? graduation- time that Bronx school’s: second baseman in the 
inter-scholastic league. 


This is cheering news to all baseball fans—to all Boston peoters 
be they National or American League inclified. But one can’t me- 
chanically lump all fans into the same pot—and I’ve a suspicion that 
with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 
those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 
Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have missed 
the boat again. 


„ No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how baflly clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, 
Robinson was brought to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by some 
Negro reporters. The Bosox were put on the spot, had no alternative 
other than to give Robinson a formal tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 
Branch Rickey yielded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue 
democracy in our “National” Pastime, it was Robinson with whom 


he made his first move. 


It was then that the Boston dal first got wind of the fact. that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn’t mounted in direct proportion to Jackie’s subsequent successes 
on the balifield of organized baseball in sparking the Montreal Royals 
and Dodgers to their 46 and 47 pennants. When old Rudy York 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Robinson’s presence at that position would’ve meant for the 
club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


NOW, WITH WALDON’S signing by the Braves, onus once more 
falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
Yawkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that’s what 
it is with only three out of 16 major league teams signing Negro talent) 
or does he intend to have his scouts sign up all talent regardless of a 
man’s color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston’s fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they’re in business to 
win pennants. The hiring of any young player, Negro or whife, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success is now the credo of the 


Braves’ front office. Aside from the question of busting Jimcrow, it’s 


also the touchstone to fattened box office profits. As Robinson’ and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the Brooklyn chain, Doby 


and Paige in the Cleveland organization. 


It would be naive to imagine that this last isn’t of paramount 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logic 
to what is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely, 
the making of much money. Only the more forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession, like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 
to buck the majority of .reactionaries who still oppose the R of 
Negro players in the great game of baseball. 


LET THE RED SOX fans, the fans in Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 
follow through on the signing of young Waldon Williams. By de- 
manding the same for the teams which they support (at outrageously 
high prices)—let the wedge driven into the Jimcrow walls by Robin- 
son, Doby, Campanella, Newcombe, Paige and Williams .be driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 
common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a ga on the . 
ball, football and track flelds. 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 
does stop being “news”—until that time is there a shameful scar on 
the face of a game beloved the nation over by millions and millions 
of democratic-minded sports fans. | 


With the young college basket- 
ball season hogging the headlines, 
here's one gent whom you can be 
certain will be subject of much 
headlines himself before long. 

He’s “Easy” Ed MacAuley, phe- 
nomenal 6-8 center of the great 
St. Louis team which walked off 
with the National Invitation tour- 
ney last March against the na- 
tion’s top quintets. 

St. Louis hasn't lost a game in 
the early schedule yet, and while 
undefeated seasons. are - pretty 
much of a rarity for even the 
greatest of basketball aggregations, 
‘MacAuley’s tremendous ‘talents — 
guarantee that if any team will 
go through the season unbeaten. 
St. Louis stands best chanee ot 
doing it. 

The St. Louislans come into 
Maidson Square Garden against 
Long Island U rsity Jan. 11, to 
give New York hoop addicts an- 
other look at what makes them 
and Macauley eee 
in such sensational style, 1 
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Denied Spying Then Swithed 


| 3 —See Page 3 
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A Close-up of 
Communist Leaders | 


A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 
munist leaders—at work and at 
home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
gives you the picture you won't 
get from the brass-check press— 
and something of the meaning of 
what is happening to YOU when 
EAS Seer these 12 men can be tried for what 
aie 7 ee . . J they think. 
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Dressmakers . 
For America 


Joseph North takes you into the 
shops that produce two-thirds of 
U. S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 
and hear their story! 


Books for Gifts 


Two pages of thumbnail reviews 
of books for children and adults. 
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e Neediest Family — 


A short story by 
Walter Frisbie 
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All this and other pages of features 
for home-makers,-a page for kids, 
columns by Howard Fast, Ted 
Tinsley, Barnard. Rubin; comics 
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-FORRESTAL’S CIVIL DEFENSE PLAN APES HITLE R'S BLOCK-WARDEN-STOOLPIGEON SYSTEM 
| of Morgan, the largest “bankjpg 
house in the nation, exercises direct 
control of American Telephone and 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON. — Creation of 
Nazi-like Elite Guard battalions, 
and the organization of au*iliary 
police forces to wield control over 
every American man, woman and 
child are proposed in the National 
Military Establishment's recently 
announced civil defense plan. 

The plan, drawn up at the order 
of the National Security Council 
headed by President Truman and 
Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, is the first of the adminis- 
tration’s war mobilization blueprints 
to be released. 

Going far beyond the civilian de- 
fense program operated within the 
nation during World War II, the 
plan, if adopted by Congress, would 
establish extreme military control 
over the lives of every American. : 


* 
THE 300-PAGE REPORT of the 


Civit Defense. Fun. recom- 
mends: 

1. Organen of a force of 
50,000 men in 100 highly trained 
“mobile reserve battalions,” and 
an untold number of men in sec-, 
“ondary roving semi-military units. 
- organized military outfits and Na- 
tional Guard organizations now in 
existence. 

2. Enlargement of existing po- 
lice forces in every city and county 
in the nation by recruiting auxili- 
gry police corps members. 

2. Establishment of a tightly 
knit block warden system en- 
visioning the use of ene warden 
for every 10 people in the United 
States. Every warden and all 
other members of civil defense or- 
ganizations will be required to go 
through loyalty procedures now 


used for government workers. 7 
„ Control by former ‘military 
officers of every branch of the 
civil defense set-up, from local 
units up te the overall . 
agency. . 
S 
ae ee e e 


the ‘program. 
* 


THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 
were drawn up by a 43-man com- 
mittee of corporation officials and 


army officers headed by Russell J. 
Hopley, president of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. Hopley re- 
signed after the report was issued 
and was replaced by Aubrey H. Mel- 
linger of Chicago, president of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Oo. 
American Telephone and Tele- 


- 


of the plan. To fill out the 
chinery and insure complete. regi- 
mentation of every American family, 
the corporation officials and army 
brass hats drafted a bill for presen- 
tation to Congress. 
bill was also readied.. 


with defense against atomic warfare 


25 sissies 72 
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A model state 


n 
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Most of the 300-page report deals 


9 


and details fire, medical, rescue, po- 


lice and evacuation apparatus the 


committee said was required to help 
civilians withstand the effects of an 
atomic bomb. 


graph. Co. controls both ni The House 
ern Bell and Dlinois Bell. The House 


Apparently to scare the public into 
(Continued on Page 15) 


EAST ZONE COAL FOR BERLIN arrives from mines in Saxony, in the Russian 
sector of Germany. Eight hundred tons of coal briquettes are shown as they arrived here 
recently. Garlanding the train were wreaths and slogans reading “We'are helping demo- 


= 
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_ cratic Berlin.” In left picture, Stadtrat Karl Maron (bareheaded, left) extends thanks 
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See 7 75 som 
2 . 
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of sector to a miner, barcheaded, while other miners in front wear traditional oda shaped 
hats with plumes and dark uniforms. Between the pair stands vice Burgomeister Arnoid 
Gehr. In picture on right, laborers, one of them a woman, — to unload the coal, 
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HCL, Layoffs Cut Santa’s Loa 


By Louise wl 


Big Business is still hoping that Pe Claus will bring a full stocking of jingle- 
jangles, taken from the public’s purse during a wild Christmas buying spree. But here it 


is only a week to Yuletime and the cash registers aren’t jumping. 
1948 Christmas shoppers: are not - 


the grand suckers the price gougers 
expected them to be for reasons 
you as well as I know. High prices 
of necessities have frozen the pub- 
lic out of the market for furs, 
jewelry, clothing, appliances, fur- 
niture, leather goods and millions 
of holiday gimcracks. 


In Wall Street publications and 
newsletters, the kind the ordinary 
Joe never reads, you detect a fur- 
rowed brow. Not that profits won't 
be booming at the end of the year, 
but it looks like the new year may 
not be the grab-bag the manufac- 


t S, wholesalers and retailers had 
come to expect from the “free” en- 
terprise system. The boys in Her- 
bert Hoover’s back room are mak- 
ing with words like “profit plateau” 
and “recession” and—God forbid!— 
maybe a “slight depression.” 

For the past several years, it was 
apparent that the total number of 
items sold over counters in ad- 
vance of the holidays had declined. 
But still the total dollar sales were 
higher than the preyious years. 
Although this wasn’t the best of 
all possible situations, businessmen 
were satisfied. This year, however, 
the profiteers are faced with irre- 
futable evidence of consumer re- 
sistance. Unit sales as well as 
dollar sales are below last year. 

Tuesday’s Wall Street Journal 
noted sadly that “Department store 
Sales in New York “City last week 
declinéd' 7 a ih’ G volume 


—— 1 42 


„Hen, . wl 


from a year ago, the N. X. Federal 
Reserve Bank reported. 

“This was the sixth consecutive 
week in which sales were tripping 
slightly backwards.” The same 
slump wass also noticed in other 
large cities, the Wall Street sheet 
added. “Panic” sales were not un- 
usual in the country’s major stores. 

Store executives’ are no longer 
using the weather“ ag a pretext 
for slow buying, noted the news- 
paper, adding that they now at- 
tribute the situation directly to high 
prices. One business leader is 
known to have said, “There’s no 
catastrophe impending, but a 
change has taken place.” 

A survey made by the U.S. News 
and World Report, business weekly, 
found “Goods Piling Up in Stores.“ 
This was due, it stated, to “living 
cost pinch” and “hopes for price 
cuts.” It quotes the case of a vet- 
eran in Hamilton, Ohio, who said, 
“We'll sleep in our shorts, as we 
did in the Army, before we'll pay 
$5.95 for pajamas.” 

ee 1 
IE HOUSEWIFE, who allegedly 
dreamed of washing machines after 
the war, now looks yearningly at a 
$250 appliance and tells the mer- 
chant, “I can’t afford to pay that 
much. My grocery bills are too | 
high,” according to the news weekly. 
The’ public has come to 1 that 


Ve 


whether jobs will ‘last. That un- 


afford the price, it comments. 

“Retail prices, over all, are to 
stay high compared with. prewar,” 
reported the weekly. 

Its survey found that retail items 
which increaséd in price since the 
beginning of the year are: men’s 
suits and shoes, sheets, rayon 
dresses, sewing machines, refrigera- 
tors, gas stoves, soft and hard coal, 
gasoline and ling room suites. 

The publication also noted that 
“The slowdown in trade is ag- 
gravated by uncertainty as to 


certainty arises chiefly from a few 
layoffs in industry, magnified by 
rumors that more are to come.” It 
pointed out that a slump in trade 
may become severe enough to dis- 
courage industria] output. 


* 
REPORTS OF LAYOFFS are hit 


the y economic is not altogether 
well. Westinghouse Electric has 
fired 850 from its force in Lima, O.; 
employment in Stamford-Green- 


8.7 from 1947; the number receiv- 


a drops in the building and needie 


General Motors, General Electric, 


and Copeland Refrigerator. ~ Ma- 
chine shops like * and Heinz 


ting the news. They are signs that 


ing uhemployment insurance rose 
20,000 in November due mostly to 


trades. Layoffs are reported at 


Precision’ Initustries, 8 
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Denied Espionage, Then Again 
Switched Story to Un-Americans 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGON.— Whittaker 
many switches in his devious story of an alleged. Commu- | 


nist underground in Washington, but none so. contradic- 
tory as his present claim that his associates were involved 
in red espionage. © Prior to Dec. 3, in fact, Chambers re- 
sisted efforts of the House Un-American. Committee to 
interpret his testimony as related in any way to espionage 
and denied; in effect, that the persons he accused of being 


Communists acted as spies. 
*Adolph Berle, 
secretary of state, who appeared be- 
fore the New York grand jury on 
Tuesday, told reporters that when 
Chambers talked to him in 1939, 
he definitely did not mention “espi- 
onage” and did not at that time 
claim possession of any documents. 

The New York Grand Jury in its 
dying hours came through with a 
perjury indictment against Alger 
Hiss on two counts which provide 
five years in jail and $10,000 fine 
on each count. Thus, the Grand 
Jury gave the Un-American Com- 
mittee what it had been demand- 


ing, instead of indicting Whittaker 


Chambers, whose , testimony con- 


tained clear evidence of statements 
contradicting each other in matters 
of fact. What was notorious in 
Chambers’ testimony was his com- 
ing out with his pumpkin. revela- 
tions after he had earlier told the 
jury that he Rad no information 
on alleged espionage. 

Chambers catapulted the spy 
charges and the allegedly stolen 
government documents into the 


“headlines only a few days ago. 


Zachariah Chaffee, Jr., eminent 
writer on legal subjects and lec- 
turer at the Harvard Law School, 
commented recently in a letter to 
the Washington Post: 

“These discoveries of romantie 
plots often proceed on the install- 
ment plan. First comes an initial 
bunch of disclosures, Then the pub- 
lic begins to lose interest, and so a 
second bunch, still more dramatic, 
is ladied out. And so on, like the 
chapters of a serial in a detective 
2 Like the fat boy in Pick- 

wick (Pickwick Papers by Charles 


Dickens) the informer is determined. 


‘to make your flesh creep.’ And his 
successive efforts to that end be- 


come increasingly frantic.” 
It has been pointed out by no less 


@ supporter of Chambers than Rep. 


Edward F. Herbert (D-La) that the 
motive behind this most recent fran- 
tic effort of the pudgy former Time 
Magazine editor was to block, if 
possible, a 75,00 libel suit filed 


former assistant} 


[Communist Party. 
| parently, from what I then gath- 


“i pionage involved in it. 
that their hope merely was to geti 


the chief victims of the Chambers 
plot. 

Pieced together from various 
sources, including chamber's testi- 
mony before the House Un- American 
Committee, the careful reader comes 
up with the following chronology of 
events. | 

—In 1937, Chambers said, he 
broke with the Communist 
Party and ended his connection 
with the “Communist underground.” 
He subsequently reversed himself 
and said the correct date was early 
in 1938. 
In August, 1939, Chambers, ac- 


companied by the hearstling, Isaac 


Don Levine, called on Adolf Berle, 
Jr., and, according to Chambers, told 
him. the whole story of the “Gom- 
munist” ring. 

The accounts of Chambers and 
Berle vary. Berle doesn't recall 
Levine’s presence. Chambers said 
he mentioned Alger and Donald 
Hiss as members of the Communist 
Party. Berle recalled the name of 
Donald but not Alger Hiss coming 
up in the conversation. Testifying 
before the Un-American Commit- 


tee on August 30, Berle said: 


“He (Chambers) did not make 
the direct statement that any of 
these men were members of the 
They were ap- 


‘ered, men who were sympathetic 
to their general point of view. .. .” 
: * 
CONCERNING ESPIONAGE, 
Berle testified: “This was not, as 
he (Chambers) put it, any question 
of espionage. There was no es- 
He stated 


some people who would be sympa- 
thetic to their point of view. With 
that in mind apparently, a study 
group of some sort had been formed 
of men who were interested in 
knowing something about Russia 
and Russian policy and the general 
Communist theory -of aa and 80 
on. L 

But that was sufficient, Berle ad- 


mitted, to disturb him greatly be-} 
cause of his own anti-Soviet bias: 


(for which he was later removed 
from the State Department py 
F.D.R.) 


Four years later, Chambers 
went to the F.B.I. to peddle his 
story. Remarks by President Tru- 
man at his press conference last 
week and by the Justice Depart- 
ment on several occasions indicate 
that Chambers did not at that time 
mention espionage. : 


»—Chambers testified before the 
House Un-American...Commit- 

tee behind closed doors on August 3 
of this year. According to the 2 


| testimony, he declared: 


e purpose of the group at that 
time was not primarily espionage.” 
(Page 565). : 

When chief investigator Stripling 
asked: “Would you say the purpose 
was ... possible espionage?” · Cham 


bers replied, “I would say power| 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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By Max Gordon 


sembly wound up its sessions 


with American spokesmen proudly 
cess for U. S. policy. 


two things:. 

Every Soviet move specifically 
concerned with promoting peace 
had been rebuffed. 

The “Soviet bloc” had been 
licked in every one of its proposals. 

This session of the Assembly, said 
the American spokesman, was a lot 
better than the gatherings of 1946 
and 1947. | 
In 1946, the Russians had been 
able to push through a disarmament 
resolution despite American resist- 
ance. In 1947, they had forced 
through an anti-war mongering 
resolution. 

But this year, our delegation cov- 
ered itself with glory by blocking 


or anything else that confronted the 
world with the diré threat of peace. 
The Assembly turned down Soviet 


proposals for a one-third disarm- 


ament for the next year, and for 
a ban on the atom bomb, 

BUT THE BOAST of 100 percent 
success was not strictly true. The 
Assembly did finally agree not to 
quit altogether on discussions re- 
garding atom bomb control. The 
American delegates were anxious to 
get it to quit because the phony 
character of the U. S.-sponsored 
Baruch Plan was being recognized 
by more and more delegations, as 
well as by the world at large. 


430 ie, prob 


T us ar 


4 seoond week. When 1 tes 


The United Nations * 


in Paris last Sunday evening 


The success“ consisted of these . 


every resolution for disarmament |. 


boasting it had deen a signal suc- Ee = 


ER: : 
* , 


1 * 5 * ¢ 
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MOST SERIOUS problem before the Security C junit in 1948 was the , Berlin question, which involved 
four of the five permanent members of the Council. Here the ll-nation Council listens to the views of the 
United Kingdom as explained by Sir Alexander Cadogan (center). 


- THE THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY session was held 8 the Palais 


de Chaillot at Paris. Among the issues before the free forum of the 
world were control of atomic energy, peace in Palestine, disarmament, 


N 7 guard force, better relations 


in the Balkans and human rights. 


“when I left the Communist Party in 1937—I am 
positive it was 1937—I hid this microfilm in a dumb- 
waiter shaft in Brooklyn; some of the documents on 
the film are dated 1938, which shows that I didn’t 
leave the Communist Party in 1937 but in 1938—Ir 
am positive it was in January or, as I distinctly re- 
member, in February or definitely in March; of 
course one of the documents on the film has just ese 
been developed and bears the. date of April I— which 


Naturally, Soviet spokesman An- 


drei Vyshinsky did not view the 
results of the meeting with the 
same rose - colored glasses as the 
Americans. 

He used his closing speech to re- 
mind the delegates, in a round- about 
way, that the purpose of the UN 
was to win peace and te secure 
agreement among the nations of 


the earth, not to serve as an instru- 


Point of Order 


—— 2 222229 — seen eeeseeeee JJJ;ö3ö5Ü5 a 


Chittaker Wambers Testiſies : 


was positive there had been no spying, this was a 
natural mistake on my part—1 thought I was being 
asked if there had been any FLYING. Likewise, 


when I testified 


ment of one power in a “cold war” 


against another. 

Typical of the way the American 
delegation is using the UN as a 
bludgeon was the final day Assem- 
bly vote extending official recogni- 


tion to the U. S.-sponsored Japan- 


ese-collaborating terrorist regime of 


South Korea as the official“ Korean 


government. (A recently-published 
(Continued on Page 10) 


that I didn’t have any documents, 


this was & natural mistake on my part since the 
committee neglected to ask me if I had any DOCU- 
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15,000 Miners — r n 
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thousand coal miners in . eae 3 Thorpe, is one of the “Trenton 
3 ee | Six” railroaded to the death 


king only two or enter: 2 

. : : = 8 8 : 3 house in Trenton’s notorious 

Causes of this low in mining, a } : | er murder eee wail 
‘according to the Alabama Mining es „„ Worker 
Institute, are the loss of the export * F : 
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| European coal mining, a mild win- 8 Sn oe eee „* | 
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“Many small mines are closed and m Ee ||| finest in New York 
according to the officials here of 8 . ae i i jeg „„ 
the United Mine Workers, the Wa- * „ 1 selling retail for 
er County area, near Birmingham, PRES „ 5 . 
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DETROTT.— The number of per- 
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CLEVELAND, O. — Tugboats in 


Cleveland's harbor were tied up g * 5 = es 
Tugmen's Protective Association of R 1 | ae | ) : 


the AFL walked out in protest 5 eer 
against an attempt to cut the size 214 West 29th Street, Zud floor 
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Must Six Negroes Die to ~~A PERFECT CHRISTMAS uff 
Clear Jersey Officials : Se. — Keystone ; | 


~ By Abner W. Berry on the morning of last Jan. 27 was] zie, Forrest's nephew and the three N Movie Outtit 


a brutal affair. His head had been others were picked up. Police 

TRENTON, N. J.—A cor- crushed by a bottle encased in a “statements” were signed by all of 
rupt officialdom of Trenton, | woman's: stocking. An accomplice them except Horace Wissen. \ 
N. J., has sought to purchase of the murderer allegedliy struck JAMES THORPE’S questioning F 
a label of virtue with a nine- | down Elizabeth McGuire, the wom- (Continued on Page 12) : 
: * an with whom Horner had lived 
week, $50,000 court circus for 32 years. The motive was given 


and blood of six i althoug : 
JJ en 


Trenton's taxpayers 1 ner's one before he died in a 


already paid the $50,000 for —— ie cae b COLUMBI A RECORDS | | 
the circus.— a -nine-weelt|ieave the Horner establishment at N 
frame-up trial of six suspects 213 N. Broad st. at about the time Woes perf 5 F 
in the murder last January of he attack vas ‘allegedly’ made D Bt satan 3 oe 
William Horner, 73-year-old (10:30 a.m.) state that there were The cel Yoleés und the Seel es, ,, poles ae 
second-hand furniture dealer. two men only. All of them, in- thet made the era—1932 through 1945 | ¢ 7 — . FLSS-eslee eogrectell lene: . 
) cluding . Elizabeth. McGuire . (who a La Medel K-22) Beis. Camera’ Fries 
Tune blood ot the six Negroes—|was also known as Mrs.:Horner),| jE en 4 * 
James Thorpe, Ralph Cooper, Hor- told police, and later testified in 1 5 9 With F1.9 coated lens. “G3 
ace Wilson, Collis English McKinley | court, that the men they saw were 
awaits collection in the death house Negroe . 
of the state prison at Trenton, Despite all evidence to the con- 
pending an appeal to the New trary, Collis English, 23, was ar- 
Jersey Supreme Court: ressted in his home, 247 Church| 
I have sseen the court record. I St., 10 days after the fatal attack F 
have spoken to defense witnesses had been made on Horner. Eng- bene track sources. ©. ~ © 
‘and attorneys. I have seén.the/lish is described by his attorney, 4 faitinating narrative presentation 
scene of the alleged crime. Every | Robert Queen, .:a Negro, as being with dramatic commentary by 
page oa Pe ha whether from the “darkest man in Trenton.” He “FOWARD R. MURROW 5 = 
- prosecution or defense witnesses was arrested on Feb. 6 not for 
‘cries out one word—“Frame-up!” murder but on a minor complaint it aa ee bilge oa @ Long Poying | 1 ss aes oa ity 
: — is a in the entire growing out of pains. his septate (Prices Include Federal Radio Tent 6 e a 4 Model A-7 16 ‘mm. eee 
‘ugly history of frameups, ineluding car. if é ) ‘ Gan. 2 n 
France's famed Dreyfus Case and McKinley Forrest, 35 the plane 3 ALSO —, "> id 22 min; files. | 6 1 205 E eonted. lens... 
America's shame of Sacco-Vanzetti, man's brother-in-law, went to the | 1@%- - Fhe pie 128. . — @ With Fi costed lens. 
Tom Mooney and Scottsboro, none police station the next morning to i BE Baas N ** 
nas equalled this coldly calculated take a car key and to enquire about C 0 LW IM B ; A 
dry lynching.” No act of official|the younger man’s police court trial. 
malice has been more cunningly |He was arrested by Captain Andrew 
organized and prepared than this F. Delate, commander of Trenton’s | : < W ĩ ͤ ) cg — * os 30 
mass killing planned by the towns ist Police Precinct located m : oe ee. a 
most responsible officials. And no ‘Chancery Lane. | MIEROGRODVE ) oO” Ee ‘nz . 
court of justice has been so deaf to Oan one readily imagine a Sus r 
the evidence or innocence or so pected murderer walking into a po- 1 E C OR D 0 r 1 -400 n or 
compliant in upholding. police uce station’ to visit one or his ac- | | St Se MOTOR-PROJRCTION 
) — — combine the mad complices? But that is an example . 2 RA AJ Ww 
0 Inquisition with the moderf of the ease with which Trenton . 
techniques of the gestapo. police broke“ the Horner ease. FREE DEMONSTRATION : 
bi ae — eo HORNER'S MURDER In rapid succession. John aicKien- PLAYS U p 10 45 MINUTES 4 
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The bullet-riddled bodies of husbands, . brothers, daughters, blood inches fr 


deep in the gutters, the blare of flares from British battleships — these are the things 
which the blustery month of December has recalled to Greek families since 1944, when 


British planes, tanks and machine- © 


guns destroyed the peace the Greek cocted in Athens a nasty ra 


people hoped was assured with their 
expulsion of the Nazis. 

This year it is different. For on 
Dec. 23 the Greek people will cele- 
brate the founding of the Provisional 
Democratic Government in Free 
Greece, a government ever-growing 
in world stature and a peace force 
for democratic people everywhere. 


DURING THE LAST YEAR the 
Greek people’s achievements under 


the leadership of this new govern- 


ment, dedicated from: its inception 


to a just peace, have surmounted: 


their most titanic struggles against 
the Nazi occupiers, 


They can be briefly summavized: 


Establishment of local democratic 
administration throughout over two- 


thirds of Greek territory, including 


schools, churches, courts. 


Overwhelming military victories 
over the U. S.-equipped and advised 
Royalist armies. 


Extension of Democratic Army op- 
erations to new frontiers, sabotage 
in Royalist Greece, synchronized 
with major offensivés, new towns 
and villages liberated from the fas- 


down. 

_ Meanwhile, the Oger Democratic 
Government is receiving wider rec- 
ognition as the authentic spokes- 
man for the overwhelming majority 
of Greek people, and by peace-con- 
cerned peoples everywhere. 

THE EASTERN EUROPEAN Re- 
publics, those same ones who have 


withstood the slanders of the Greek 


fascists and their United Nations 
agents, have led in extending their 


recognition. Aid in the form of 
moral support, care of Greek refu- 
gee children, 
doubtedly other forms of relief ordi- 
narily furfiished by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to civilians victim- 
ized by warfare, have also been 
sent. 

The Hungarian Government in- 
vited a Democratic Army delegation 
to attend its celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Hungarian Army 
a few weeks ago. The Prime Min- 
ister of Hungary decorated one of 
the delegation, Lt. Gen. George Ki- 
kitsie, and the whole representation 


_Cists, establishment of a military | was received with warm enthusiasm. 
‘high command in the Peloponnesus.| Similarly; in October, the Ro- 


And, most decisive of all; During 
this year the Greek people have 
united in a determination for peace 
on à level unprecedented even dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation. This peace 
movement, understandably all-pop- 


ular among the Greek people after 
“eight years of war, has reached into 


the ranks of the Royalist army it- 
self, claimed many Greek patriots 
from among them; backed the Dem- 
ocratic government's plea for peace 
at the United N lations and held 
Royalist maneuverings there at a 
standstill; baffled the Truman Doc- 
trine agents in Greece and precipi- 
tated crisis after crisis among the 
mercenary cabinet members in 
Athens. | 

THE CRY from U. S. and Royal- 
ist sources that aid came to the 
guerillas from the Republics to the 
north of Greece has ben so thor- 
oughly debunked that at the UN 
due respect was accorded the great 
exodus of Greek children to the 
European democracies for safe- 
keeping until peace at home is a 
fact. A Royalist move to brand this 
humanitarian project as “kidnap- 
ing was defeated, and instead the 
resolution under debate advocated 
return of the children to Greece 
only in cases where the parents 
desired it. 

he Democratic @ Government’s 
repeated offers to negotiate for a 
just peace, coupled with the blatant. 
fascist record of the Truman Doc- 
trine Grek agents, have led to ex- 
treme discomfiture in many Mar- 
shall Plan quarters in Europe. Tru- 
man himself has found it necessary 

to ge the regime his Doctrine con- 
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medicines and un- 


manian Government. neds à re- 
ception for the Greek Democratic 
Minister of Welfare and Education, 


Prof. Peter Kokalis, whose visit re- 


ceived prominent display in all the 
major newspapers and in govern- 
ment circles. 
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SAVE UP TO 35% 


Youw’ll find no better buys anywhere than in our new 
jewelry and watch repairing department. An added fea- 
ture to our famous low cost complete optical. service. 
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you can afford to buy two gifts for one. 


Hours: 
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| ‘The Marshall Plan is expected to sink the Jobs of 20,000 : 
more American seamen as the result of administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman’s new ruling against shipment of bulk cargo in f 


United States vessels. © : 
Marshall . 
The 20,000 lost jobs, said Howard per en the: Plan i 


McKenzie, former vice-president of | | 
the National Maritime Union, must Hoffman deputy administrator, PAUL HOFFMAN 


20.000 bs w eq Howard Bruce, for instance, is & | 
De ecidedt to 29,000 mar’ Jobs washes |izector-ef qgveral banka ea welll A lstle arithmetic makes * lon, ae 
off almost all American trade with as of the United States Lines, che aster to American seamen very | mmm . . 
the Soviet Union and the new Ge- biggest American shipping company, plam. Eighty percent of the Mar-| .“Onrran: never ound ce the sea- 2 
moeracies of eastern Europe. which e ‘Morgan meted inter- hal Plan cargo exported between | men thai 0 endorse a mess- the | 
It is estimated that Hoffman's sts Hontrab ſiast April and September (that is ue that 18 cuttiig their throats““ men, 
rulng will permit American mer- Brice ts ajtting pretty. The peo- a we 5500063 tons)/ .MecBensie added thet the Mar) the 
‘chant ships to carry oniy 10 percent Pie behind him have dummy ship~ comes under the heading of “bulk shell Plan anno longer. a. matter: tar Their job is to beat down 
‘of all Marshall Plan cargo; when Dang corporations in Hondurus andjcargo.” © abstract polemics. -. 1 ‘seamen,.who are preparing for r 
the ruling 1 put. inte effect... Panama that will get more wanes _Marshall- Plan brain * d “The Marshall Plan 5 now, „ hit- struggle to save their liveliheed. 
i ak Mew See at Wide 5 ting directly 2 fpr od me nc ons 
The ECA ruling doesn't injure} 4 * . 0 cargo,” tor ce. seamen,” he declared. | 
the big bankers, who control Amer- re sige 5 4 This 80 percent will be shipped Shipping has been getting... worse: 4 
ican shipping, McKenzie pointed BUT THE RULING is disastrous w elgn merchant ships, and worse for many months, while | 
‘out. These bankers have invested. sin; the transfer of American -vessels 22 Curran: 2 — fas- 
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u. S. Firms Agree To 

Israeli Wage Pacts 
TEL AVIV (ALN) .—The. General 

Federation of Jewish Labor (Hista- 


drut) of the state of Israel has nego- 
tiated new agreements eee 


the employment of ofl © 

the Standard vacuum Co. and. the . 
Iraq Petroleum Co. plants at Haifa. 
The agreements provide for a mini- 
mum daily wage of $4.50 and auto- 
matic increases geared to the l 
Israeli cost-of-living index. ~~ ; ess 


40 Million Workers 


in Soviet Industry 
““MOSCOW™ (ALN).—The number 
of industrial and white collar work- 
ers in the Soviet Union, which was 
a mainly agricultural country until 
20 years ago, has increased from just 
under 11,000,000 in 1928 to an esti- 
mated 40,000,000 today. Employment | : 
has risen by 6,500,000 since the end 
of World War II alone, 7 
Wartime losses of skilled workers 
who became. casualties in the army 
jor perished under enemy occupation 
are being replaced through a huge 
industrial training program for 
teen-agers. . The special Ministry of 
Labor Reserves, which has been in 
existence since 1940 has graduated 
1,900,000 boys and girls from such it 
Classes during the past three years. 
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A report by American engineer Alfred A. Strelsin reveals that 
the supposedly barren Negev desert, which the British want to hand 
over to the Arabs, is the site of three secret oilfields operated by Eng- 
lish and French technicians with Arab labor. 


NEED $5,000 A DAY 
TO DEFEND THE TWELVE 


Money, action and more action are needed in every sec- 
tion of the progressive movement to prevent the trial of the 


12 Communist leaders from taking place, William L.. Patter- 
gon, national executive secretary of © 
the Civil Rights Congress warned 
in releasing the latest financial 
figures in the CRC fund drive. 
“The whole orientation must be 
to halt the government’s intention 
of committing a judicial crime 
against the people of America 
through a denial to them of their 
constitutional right to hear any po- 
litical philosophy or to organize 
and belong to. a political party of 
their won choice,” Patterson said. 
This is the exact political mean- 
ing of this trial. A jury ofia few 


men and women ‘called by the gov- 
ernment will say what - 140,000,000 
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of people can or cannot hear if this 
trial begins, This is the crime of 
government. This crime can only 
be prevented by arousing millions 
to the danger. A great protest 
movement that expresses itself in 
mass rallies, petitions to Truman 
and Clark to dismiss the indict- 


ments must be organized in haste. 
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THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
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Brooklyn 16, N. X. 


Duty 


Telephone: Main 2-1i7l 


@ LICENSED 


BY THE USSR „ 
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BACH: Concerto in D Minor 
Por Violin & Orch. Joseph Szigeti & 
Carl Flesh (violins) & Orch. of the 
New Friends of Music. Cond. by Fritz 
Stiedry. 6 sides, set MM-416. ..$4.75 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 

in E-Flat Major (Emperor) 
For Piano and Orch. Op 73. Rudolf 
Serkin & Philh.-Symph. Orch. of N.Y. 
under Bruno Walter. 10 sides, set 
MM-500 $7.25 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D 


‘Major 
— Violin and Orch. op 61. Joseph 
Szigeti and Orch, under Bruno Wal- 
ter. 10 sides, set MM-177 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 
in E Flat Major (“Eroiea’ ee 


Op. 55 
Bruns Walter & Philh. -Symph. Orch, 
of N. . 12 sides, set MM-449.., $8.50 


BERLIOZ: Damnation of Faust 


(Orchestral Excerpts) - 
(Hungarian March; Dance of the Syl- 
phs; Will o’ the Wisps. Sir Thomas 
Beecham & London Philh. Orch, 4 
sides, set MX-94 ..... $3.50 


BIZET: Carmen-Excerpts ä 
(Prelude; Habanera; Sequidilia and 
Duet; Gypey Song: Toreador: Song; 
Flower Song; Card Song; -Micaela’s 
Air; Final Duet). Rise Stevens (mezzo- 
soprano), Nadine Conner. (soprano), 
Raoul Jobin (tenor), Robert Weede 
(baritone), with the Met. Opera 
Chorus and Orch, cond. by George 
Sebastian. 10 sides, set MM-eo7 $7.25 

BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances 
From Prince Igor (& Qui Tollis-Mass. 
in © Minor, K. 427-Mozart) Sir 
Thomas Beecham & Leeds Festival 
Choir & London Philh. Orch. 4 sides 
F $3.56 


BRAHMS: Academic 
Overture, Op. 80 


Festival 


(And Sheep May Safely Graze from 


“Birthday Contata’’—Bach-Barbirolli) 
John ° Barbirolli and 


Fhilh.-Symph. 


Orch. of N. T. 4 sides, set MX-200 83.50 
BRUCH: Concerto No. 1 in G 


Minor, Op. 26 


For Violin and Orch. Nathan Milstein : 


(violin) with John Barbirolli and 
Philh -Symph. Orch. of New York. 
6 sides, Set MM-517 ..ccccece $4.78 


* 
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DVORAK: ‘Conant in B Minor 
For Cello and Orch. Op. 104. Gregor 
Piatigorsky (cello) with the Phila, 
“Orch, Bugene Ormandy, ‘conductor. 
10 sides, set MM- 658 25 


ENE 
sody No. 1 in A Major, Op. 11 
(And Donna Diana Overture—Rezni- 
cek). Frederick Stock and Chicago 
Symph. Orch. 4 sides, set 1 
FRANCK: Symphony in D 
Miner 


Sir Thomas Beecham and London 
Philh. Orch. 10 sides, set MM- 479 $7.25 


“FAMOUS OVERTURES 
(Don Giovanni-overture; Hebrides 
Fingal’s Cave-overture; Merry Wives 
of Windsor-overture; Roman Carni- 
val-overture). Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the London Philh. Orch. 8 sides, 
set - MM-552 $6.00 


GRIEG: Peer Gynt ‘Suite No. 1, 


Op. 46 
(Morning; Ase’s Death; Anitra’s 
Dance; In the Hall of the Mountain 
King). Sir Thomas Beecham and Lon- 
don Philh, Orch. 4 sides, set shoe 


KHACHATURIAN: Gayne-Bal- 


let Suite | 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orch. of New 
York, cond. by Efrem Kurtz. 6 sides, 
set MM-664 pea 75 


LALO: Symphonie Espagnole 
For Violin and Orch., Op. 21. Nathan 
Milstein (violin) with the Phila. 
Orch. Eugene, Ormandy, conductor. 
6 sides, set MM-57 3335. 


MAHLER: Lied Von Der Erde, 


Das (“The Song of the Earth“) 
Kerstin Thorborg (contralto); Charles 
Kullman (tenor) and Vienna Philh. 
Orch. cond. by Bruno Walter. 14 
sides, set MM- 300 wove 9.78 


MOZART: Coneerto No. 24 in 


C Minor 
For Piano’ and Orch. K. 401. (And 
_ Rondo in D, K 485—Mozart-Robert 
Casadesus (piatio). Robert Casadesus 
and Orch. mph. de Paris, cond. by 
Eugene Bigot. 


Plus Federal Tax 


* 


O: Roumanian Rhap- 


8 sides, set MM-356. _ 
Tess : - $6.00 


PROKOFIEV 
_ ALEXANDER 


NEVSEY (eantata), 
Op. 78. The Phila. Orch., Eugene 
Ormandy Conductor, the Westmin- 
ster Choir (John Finley Williamson, 

Conductor), Jennie Tourel (mezz0o~ 
. — 5 12-in. ae MM-580_ 

. 


| OFFENBACH: Gaite 1 


Arr. Rosenthal. Eirem Kurtis and 


115 


RIMSKY - KORSAKOV: : 


herazade, Op. 35 

* (The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship: The 
Story of the Kalander Prince: The 
Young Prince and the Young Prin- 


cess; Festival at Bagdad; The Sea: 


The Ship Goes to Pieces). The Cleve- 
land Orch., cond. by Artur Rodzins ki. 
10 sides, set MM-398 


ROSSIN I: Sermiramide . 8 


ture 
(And Air De Ballet from Zemire et 
Azor’’—Gretry). Sir Thomas Beecham 
= a Phith. Orch, 4 sides, set 
-215 5 „ „ 6 „„ „ 6% „ „60 5 


SAINT-SAENS: . No. 4 
in C Minor for Piano and Orch., 


Op. 44 
Robert Casadesus (piano) with the 
Philh -Symph. Orch. of New York, 


Artur. Rodsinski, dees 6 sides, set . 


M-566 . $4.78 
SCHUMANN: W No. 4 


Frederick Stock and Chicago Sym 
Orth. 6 sides, set MM-475....,.$4, — 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symph 
| Artur: 10 aden e r 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 4 in 


_A Minor, Op. 63 


Philh.-Symph. Orch. of N * 
. cond. 8 sides, set a 


„ „ shide bas 


TSCHAIKOWSKY _ oA 
20. Antal Deretl mde tae ee 
Philharmonic Orchestra — 1 12< 
in Set MM-349 eeeeeees es e 6.00 


London Philh. Orch. 4 ae set MK - 
$3.50 
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Frame-Ups: Why 7 2 


_ POLITICAL: FRAMEUP has two victims. 
One is the person or persons jailed or murdered. 
The other victim is the nation itself, the United 

States of America, in our case. 

: Thus, the victim of the Tom Mooney frameup was 
Tom Mooney. He was railroaded to jail all nice and legal 
on one of the vilest frameups in our history—which has 
had many, starting with the frameup of the Molly Ma- 


guires. These were Irish workers who were hanged for 


murder back in the years right after 
tine Civil War. Today, we know that 
4 . | they were innocent. They were 

f= framed by a big Pennsylvania rail- 

road. : 

But when Tom Mooney was sen- 

tenced to die it was not only he who 

was the victim. The other victim was 

the peoples fight against the Pres. 

Wilson-Morgan plot to get the USA 


into a criminal — though profitable 


var. Mooney was framed to whip 
War ve: in the name of N 
ness. 
5 When Sacco and Vanzetti were legally murdered in 
| 1927, they were the immediate victim. But the other 
| victim was the labor movement. which was beaten back 
' for a decade. | | 
| When Hitler and Goering 
framed the Communist Di- 
mitrov, they tried not only 
to murder him but also 
to murder German democ- 
racy and peace. And though 
they failed to kill Dimitrov, 
they succeeded in their big- 
ger . 
8928 
| weer. THEN, ARE THE GOALS of the latest frame- 
ups in our country the Un-American Committee’s 
7 spy hoaxes and the fast approaching trial of the 12 Com- 
| munist Party leaders? 
| In the case of- the spy hoaxes, the goal is to frame 
a few individuals into jail, while drowning the country 
| in a wan of hysteria under cover of which the new Con- 
| gress can rush its war preparations and destroy civil 
| liberty. 
| 
| 
| versive, any resistance to the drive toward World War III. 
The men who engineered the. frameups mentioned 


above were not only concerned with erucifying their imme- 
. diate victims; they were more concerned with their over- 


all political geal. 


: That is why a respectable Harvard "Ae ee is able 
to write a book today proving that Sacco and Vanzetti 


| were innocent 20 years ago as they were strapped into 
| the electric chair. The ruling class of the country is not 
bothered any more by the proof of the crime. The polit- 


| ical goal of that frameup was accomplished. They can 
afford revelations of Sacco and Vanzetti’s innocenece 20 
| years after, because today they are busy with new polit- 


| ical frameups which few Harvard professors dare to. chal- 
lenge while they are. taking place. | 

, It is not the verdict “not guilty” which alone is re- 

. quired in these frameups; it is the prevention of the po- 

litical purpose of the frameup which is equally vital. 

Thus, it was not only the acquittal of Dimitrov which 

Germany in 1933-4 needed; it was also the balking of 
Hitlerism. : 
* * * 

1 SPY HOAXES MAY be debunked, as they are 

| being debunked every time the Un-American Com- 

mittee springs one. But nevertheless, the anti-Commu- 


nist hysteria grows as the alibi for the frameup of the 


Communist Party and its leaders. 

The Truman Administration’s plan to stage a political 
provocation on a vast scale in New York City, starting 
January 17, through the trial of the Communists, is itself 
the frameup which must be prevented if democracy is to 
survive in the country. 

It is not the verdict alone which the Administration 


is aiming at; it is the holding of the trial as euch which | 5. 


it views as important to pushing the mation ‘toward 
thought eontrol and war. 


In the case of the Administration’s trial of the Som- 
munist Party, the goal is not only to fling courageous 
and noble Americans into jail, but also to crush, as sub- 
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8 J. Davis 


Member N. F. City Council 
31, approxi- . 


DEC. 
mately two weeks 


hence, the high-handed dis- 


missal of Dr. W. E. B. Du- 


Bois as Research Director 


of the NAACP, is scheduled to 


take effect. ~The major signifi- . 
cance of this imminent disgrace 


Ait it should occur—is political. 
It goes to the very marrow of the 
NAACP as an 
organization of 
struggle for 
Negro rights, 
and as an or- 


ganization con- 

ducted demo- 

cratically, that 

is, in accord- 

ance with the 2 
wishes of its 500,000 members. 


But it -would be difficult indeed 
not to take note of certain par- 
ticularly ruthless personal aspects 
of the proposed dismissal. Dr. 
DuBois is a distinguished scholar, 
author and leader—a man of un- 
impeachable integrity. He was 
one of the principal founders of 
the NAACP and has spent the 


better part of his 80 years in its 
service and in the cause of hu- 
man freedom. Many could dis- 
agree with him—and many have 


—but none can deny the historic 
contributions he has made to the 


long, unfinished battle for the full, 


unconditional citizenship * Ne- 
gro Americans. i 

It would seem that a man of 
such an eminent career, mostly 
devoted to the very organization 
that now proposes to discard him 
as if he were a squeezed lemon, 
would deserve a little better 
treatment at the hands of fellow 
officers, some of whom he sought 
to train. But in seeking to dis- 
card Dr. DuBois, the self - per- 
petuating Board of Directors dre 
really trying to discard the 


NAACP’s militant fighting tradi- 
tions, and at the worst possible 


moment for the Negro’s cause. 
a , 


THE TRANSPARENT pretext 
for Dr. DuBois’ dismissal has now 
been pretty thoroughly seen 
through by the NAACP members 
and by the Negro people as a 
whole. He was not fired because 
of an alleged infraction of an in- 
ternal rule of the NAACP, namely 
that he permitted to become pub- 


lie his views relative to the lib- 


eration of the Negro in America 
and in the colonies. That was 
only an exciise—a smokescreen 
for getting rid of Dr. DuBois. 

The real reason was Dr. Du- 
Bois’ views themselves, which he 
had made known in many ways 
publicly and many times. These 
views were that the foreign policy 
now pursued by the Truman Ad- 
ministration is not liberating the 
Negro peoples of Africa, the West 
Indies and in America, but is en- 
@eving them and denying them 

freedom. 
Dr. DuBois held further that 


the US. State Department had 
prevented the UN from consider- 


| ing the NAAOP appeal for the 
“equality of the American Negro 


and Mrs. Roosevelt, UN delegate, 
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e Wright, in U News (United e Ratle & Mechine Workers) 


YET THERE is no provision in 
the constitution or by-laws of the 
NAACP ‘which requires a mem- 
ber or officer to support imperial- 
ism, the two-party system or Tru- 
man. In fact, political non-par- 
tisanship has long been the tradi- 
tion of the NAACP. Prior to the 
election, however, the NAACP na- 
tional leadership tried to purge 
every official who supported Wal- 


ace or who did not support Tru- 
man. Some of the Republican 


members found it necessary to 


- protest against the NAACP con- 


vention being turned into a Dem- 
ocratic Party rally. The attempt 
to purge Judge Rainey of Phila- 
delphia, Wallace candidate for 
Congress, as well-as Dr. DuBois, 
was intended to throw fear into 


all NAACP members and officers. 
Support ot ‘Truman became the. 


unwritten law of the organize- 
White and the 40th St. palace 
guard, against political freedom 
within an organization dedicated 
to uphold political freedom. 
Before and after the election, 
Walter White would. hitch the 
NAAc to Truman and the Dem- 
ocratic Party, in deflance of the 
NAACPW - non-partisan 


tradition, 
and apparently no matter where 


Truman goes. He believes that 
the Negro’s fate lay in collaborat- 
ing with the Negros imperialist 


oppressors; and not in fighting. 


them. His columns in the Herald 


not fight Wall Street unperiel- 
ism and its two-party lackeys 
inchiding Truman — for Negro 
righta, this potentially great or- 
ganization will begin to decline, 
something which the thousands 


_ Of Negro workers and other mem- 
bers do not intend to let happen. 


The defeat of the dismissal 


order against Dr. DuBois is the 


nt line of defense for the 


., NAACP members who want a 
. strong and -bigger NAACP, who 


desire a fighting, democratic ore 
ganization free from purges and 
reprisals. against its militant. 
forces. 

Organized resistance to the dis- 
charge of Dr. DuBois within the 
NAACP has already reflected the 


sentiment of the vast majority of 


the members. But. the fact that 
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‘To Spy ter Wall Street 


(By Teleprees London and Berlin 1 CP 
1 for the organization of a wide- 

-  gpread network of espionage and 
terror against the democratic regimes of 
eastern Europe, directed by the British 
Labor Party and rightwing European So- 
cial Democrats, were drawn up behind closed doors 


at the session of the Committee for International 


Socialist Conference (Comisco) in Clacton-on-Bea, |r 


England, last week. 

TGs plane co-ordinated the. activities ef the re~ 
actionary 
with the already existing espionage system organ- 
ized by the German Social Democrats.from head- 
quarters in Hanover. 


Activities of the new “pink network”—so-called 


after the Nazi “brown network”—will be closely 
integrated with the espionage apparatus in Europe 
directed by the British and American intelligence 
service, a branch of which is the Abwehr Nazi mili- 
tary spying outfit under General Gudeian. 

Most important guest at the conference was the 
deputy chairman of the west German Social Demo- 
erat Party Erich Ollenhauer, who arrived in Eng- 
land with a staff of five experts. They met, along 
with Foreign Secretary Bevin’s representatives, rep- 
resentatives of former Hungarian, Polish and Ru- 
manian Social Democracy, 


* 


Hrn Olienhauer’s panel of . is the 

British intelligence agent Fritz Heine; now dis- 
guised as chief ef the Social Democrat Press De- 
partment in Hanover, The other experts are heads 
of the various departments of the so-called - 
ern Bureau of the Social Democratic Party.” They 
told the Clacton conference how their espionage 
and sabotage outfit is camouflaged as the “Refugee 


Trust Fund, East,’ operating from Hanover, Her- 


renhausen, Boetinerstrasse 8. This office is a de- 
partment of the Anglo-American secret services, 
the “Counter-Intelligence Corps” CIC and the Field 
Security Service Fss. 

Kurt Brenner, who works under the name of 
Kurt Naunzig, another of Ollenhauer's experts, is 
chief of the organisational department of the “East- 
ern Bureau.” Chief of the personnel department is 
Herbert Kade (cover-name Herbert Mueller). The 
had of the archives department is Otte Heike, for- 
merly employed in the public records departments 
of the Polish town of Lodz and during the war as 
an SS policeman “for special tasks” in German- 
occupied Polish and Soviet territories. Heike figures 
on the Polish war crimes list. 

The head of the reference department is former 


Luftwaffe officer Herman Witteborn, now using the. 
name of Hermann Richter. Witteborn volunteered 


during the Spanish civil war for Hitler’s “Condor 
Legion.“ Heads of the finance department are 
Guenther Nalke, former Social Democrats district 
‘secretary in Hanover and Mia Scharsiner former 
functionary of the Hitierite women’s organization, 
Bund Deutsche Madchen, and ferry pilot of the 
Messerschmidt aircraft works during the war. ~ 
The heads of the “Special Task Department” are 


n ‘Briam, and the former 
Bund Deutsche Madchen functionary Irmgard Eis- 


oldt. 
The top personality and responsible chief of the 
so-called “Eastern Bureau is Siegmund Neumann 


(cover name Siggi), a member of the German Com- 
munist Party until 1033. After 1933 he was a 


refugee in Sweden where he met Erich Ollenhauer, 
who employed him on behalf of the British Intelli- 
gence Service. Neumann deputy is Stephan Krak- 
ovkaischak, (cover-name Stefan Thomas), former 
police — of Hanover. 


igs 
Ju function of the separate departments of the 


“Eastern Bureau” is to coliect, verify and sup- 


ply intelligence of a military, political and economic 
character on the Soviet occupation army in Ger- 
many. These tasks will be extended after the Clar- 
ton conference to include similar espionage against 


the allies of the Soviet, Union — the countries of 


popular democracy. 


The function of the organization department of 
ne the “Eastern Bureau” is the instruction and briefing 


of “couriers” who maintain contact with espionage 
„„ The organ- 
mation department keeps lists with the names and 
addresses of all agents and couriers, provides rail- 
ee tickets, counterfeit travel and identity docu- 


“socialist” emigres from eastern Hurope.. 


of Party activists who went out into 


acts of sabotage, such as the hid- 


vided a good opportunity to oon 


ONE OF THE POSTERS T. in Scouse 
ston Churchill, General De Gaulle, Foster Dulles and General Carl 
Spatz, former head of the U. S. Air Force, as war mongerers. The 
caption of the poster is translated as follows: 
— —— — of their predecessors.” 
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“Instigators of new 


BUCHAREST (Telepress).—In 34 
days of October and November 
Romanian peasants sowed nearly 
3,000,000 hectares, that is, some 
30,000 hectares more than planned 
and more than in any previous au- 
tumn. 

This was reported by Agriculture 
Minister Vasile Vaida, who stresses | 
that the overfulfilment of the plan 
was largely due to work on the part 


the villages to mobilize the peas- 
ants. They helped them to discover 


ing of seeds and ploughs,. carried 
out by kulaks and some of the for- 
mer big landowners including ‘the 
wives of the Liberal leaders Brati- 
anu and Tatarescu. - 

Other important factors were 2 
the campaign was planned real 
eally on available traction and man 
power, and that the State took an 
active part in supplying selected, 
seeds and agricultural machniery. 

An outstanding feature of the 
campaign was the number of agri- 
cultural machines which were em- 
ployed. This autumn the acreage. 
put under cereals with sowing ma- 
chines. was. eight times bigger than 
in 1938 and ‘working peasants formed | with 
nearly 300 temporary working co- 
operatives to have their land 
ploughed, by veges . 


THE e CAMPAIGN pro- 
vince a growing number of peasants 


to abandon traditionally backward 
working methods: They were taught 


Romanian Sowing Sets Record: 
Peasants Speed Use of Machines 


the whole of the nearly three mii- 


|FRopvcrion RECORDS... 4 
BUCHAREST — Former directors] — - 


to use fertilizers. which were sup- 


* 8 * 


plied by the State, and bigger quan- 
tities will be made available to them 
as soon as the newly created ‘Go- | 
viet - Romanian fertilizer ‘trast 
starts production. 

It is worth noting that practically 


tion hectares sown this autumn were | 
put under bread cereals and that the 
acreage allocated for maize has 
been considerably reduced. This fact 
is of very great importance if one 
recalis that the majority of Ro- 
mania’s peasantry is still used to 
maize-meal and not to bread. The 
innovation has been made Consci- 

ously to educate the ‘Peasant to ent 


more bread. 


2 


lof the Petroshant coal mines whose 
managing directors were among the 
defendants in the recent spy-ting 
(trial, have been condemned to terms. 
lof; imprisonment. They misappro- 
priated money and paid it into the 
“black fund” out of which terrorist 
groups were financed on American. 
orders. 
Their condemnation coincides 
with reports of new production rec- 
ords established by coal hewers in 
the now nationalized mines. These 
are exceeding working ‘norms by up 
to 350 percent. A new coal cutting | 
method, invented by the miner Lu- 
dovic Andrica, has just been intro- 
duced. He and his ten-man team 
cut 188 tons of coal in an eight- 
hour shift, instead of the normal 50 
tons. 


Coms NEXT WEE K 
1 Ferried DPs Into Palestine 


An account, as a seaman kept It 
in @ ship's log, on trips to Israel 
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un REBELS OF GREECE 
"By Aaron Kramer 


1 Me en you've tuned! as mee ‘bet tw dn 
gorged every jail with us; and now, how fares 


your government? Does Greece at last lie still? 
Not yet, not yet! There's more of us to k 


this day, than when you started. Neither prayers 


nor punishments can purge you of your cares 


for all the III you work must work you ill. 

Gather your wise men—ask them to explain 
this weird new law that contradicts All- laws, 

#o that our every casualty’s a gain, 

so that your every victory’s in vam. 


Are we immortals—or is it our cause, 


our cause that turns your bullets into grain? 


NEW JERSEY,. DEC. 76 


By Aaron Kramer 


— 


Do not revere these dwellings, though tneir shutters 


remind’ you of the time of Washington, 
though from eath roof now valorously flutters 
our banner of revolt. Nor be you won 

by this proud tablet nailed. on every door: 
HERE PASSED THE REBEL BAND. 

are standing—they bear witness of the war; 
and every time December comes, a breeze 
reminds them, and they whisper to each other: 
“Do you remember how it was that year? 

the shuttered windows, and the doors locked fast? 
the frost-delirioug rebels, walling: ‘Brother, 
ene erust of bread! !—and then how strange to heer 
the answer from these hearths; a rifle — , 


NEIGHBORHOOD LAUNDRY 
‘By Martha Millett 


Hot tron éver cloth. . 2 
Someone elee wears a white garment 
‘Wrung of this sweat. 

Always the dark face, the dark skin 


Seen shining through steam. 


Bireiched om s rack of hours, 
Blave of thé penny business. * . 
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__ JHE GIVEAWAY BLUES ~ 
By Alfred Lied 


* 


When it's work from dawn to supper 
At speed where motors nme i 
That chance in a thousand hooks you 
At a thousand to one, its a inch. 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1949. 


Probably the first city ‘park in 
the United States was Boston Com- 
mon, set aside in 1634 as common 


community ground. 
| Brooklyn will have its | 
5,500 de at the County 


ae ee on Wed., 


December 29th! | 


ARE YOU SATISFIED? 
GOOD 

Youth—South 

Boro Hall 

Brownsville 

12 A. D. 

Brighton 

East New York 


Bath Beach 
Williamsburg 


FAIR 


9. Rugby 

10. 6A. D. 
11. Kings Highway 
12. Flatbush 

13. ‘Fort Greene 
14. Boro Par 


POOR 


15. Bay Ridge 

16. Bedford-Stuy. 

17. Crown Heights 

. Youth—North 

Coney Island 
Metal 
Red Hook 

22. Bakers 


Brooklyn Communist Party 
26 Court Street 


— — 


AB. MAGIL 


Daily Worker 
Correspondent 


Just back after 6 months 
in Israel is available fo 


LECTURES 


phone or write 


LECTURE BUREAU 


Daily Worker, 50 E. 13th St 
AL gonquin 4-7954, Ext. 22 


— 


ä All 


are having breakfast 3 


THIS SUNDAY MORN. 
Dee. 19th - 9 A.M. 


At 3200 Coney Island Ave. 
. 
® Your favorite delicacies. 
© Dessert . 
© Canvassing for subs 


= 
Ne one served after 10:30 A.M. 


Your Section is on the list— |} : | 
a Right-wing Socialist politicians at Clacton 
| had before them for discussion a draft scheme. 
on how this integration will be organized, and what 
special jobs will. be allocated to the eastern Euro- 
pean emigres. The basic proposal of this document 
is thie creation of cells of five” in those countries 
where working class unity has put an end to the 
reactionary domination of the Social Democratic 


US Hails Defeat of Disarmament 


emerged from the Assembly session | 
was a commission charged with the 


alignment. 


of the agents. 
* 


Riel SOCIALISTS, NAZIS, SPY FOR WAII Sr. 


(Continued from Page 9) r 
Carpe. and the third to the British Intelligence Serv- 
ice through the Hanover branch of FSS. 

The fourth copy goes to a representative of the 
British. Intelligence Service at the Social Democrat 
headquarters itself, to the “Press chief” Fritz Heine. 
The last copy is for filing. The photostats of the 
- agents’ reports are filed with the _— dossiers 


Parties. These 


in that form. 


called in the German draft scheme, are to be armed 
and centrally directed to commit sabotage and ter- 
rorism in those countries and m the Soviet . 
tion zone of Germany. 
This action scheme,” was conceived first by the 
U. S. State Department, which long ago saw in 
Comisco a much-needed political apparatus which 
‘would inherit the functions of Operation X—“ code 
name for the American espionage and terrorist pro- 
gram which is now admitted to have been a failure 
“Diffusion” of espionage and sabo- 
tage activities has now become the general policy of 
the Anglo-American intelligence services whose ef- 
- forts, particularly those of its American branch, 
have ended in failure with the capture and exposure 
of so many agents sent from Bavaria and Austria 
into Czechoslovakia, 3 Hungary and Poland. 


„puenfer Gruppen, as they are 


(Continued from Page ) 
description of this “government” by 
an American writer is contained in 
an aceompanying passage). 

The Berlin crisis was not formally 


on the Assemly agenda. But it was 


the center of Security Council dis- 
cussions which took place in Paris 
during the course of the Assembly 
meeting and influenced the tone of 
some of the main Assembly speeches. 


At one stage, when a settlement 


ot the crisis appeared in the wind, 


following mediation by the small 
nation members of the Council, 
spokesmen for the western bloc 
nations delivered themselves of 
vehement. anti-Soviet speeches on 
the Assembly floor. British Foreign 


lent as he threatened the Russians 
with a western regional defense“ 
* 

A good deal of Bevin’s violence 
was attributed to the fear that the 
Berlin crisis might be settled, there- 
by upsetting British rearmament 
plans, which depended for domestic 
approval on continuation of the 


| “crisis.” 
U. s. DOUBLE-DEALING on Pal- 


estine has shaken still further the 
authority of the UN. All that finally 


a 


Minister Bevin was especially vio- 


Workers Set to Stop 


SHANGHAI (ALN).—Encouraged 
by the success of their fellow work- 
ers in cities 


industrial: cities still held by the 


}Chiang Kai-shek government are 


preparing to protect mines and fac- 


mines, centered at Tangshan; North 
‘China, have. already. organized the 
of their shafts. Chinese 


mbers . ; 
Brighton Me 33 are determined that the in- 


dustries in which they gain their 
livelihood will be preserved intact in 
the changeover from Kuomintang to 
|| Communist-led government. 

Many industrialists, including the 
British half-owners of the Kailan 
mines, have also entered into secret 
negotiations with the Communist- 


led People’s Armies for joint action 


against any “scorched earth” tac- 
tics by the disintegrating Kuomin- 


| 


tang forces. 1 


* 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 


SPECIAL 


a 1 year of 
THE WORKER 
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Wricking by Chiang 


that have already 
changed hands, unionists in Chinese 


tories against last-minute govern- | 
ment attempts at destruction or 
1 evacuation. | 
Miners in the great Kailan coal 


> 
= 
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job of trying to mediate betas 
Jews and Arabs. : 

The Assembly did not even * 
the right of Israel to land included 


within its boundaries by the original! 
Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Al- 


partition resolution of 1947, despite 
insistence of the eastern European 
democracies, 

Because of inability to deal with 
several other issues on the agenda, | 
the Assembly will reconvene next 
April at Lake Success in New York. 


75¢ Minimum Wage 
Asked in N. Carolina 
RALEIGH, N. C. (FP).—Demands 
that a wage floor of 75 cents an hour 
for a 40-hour week be set.on any 
job to which 
Carolina workers may be referred 
as “suitable employment“ were 
made here at a joint conference of 


lied Workers (CIO) locals. They 
charged that the present unemploy- 
ment compensation law of North 
Carolina threatens workers in all 
industries with “potential strike- 
breakers” and forces Negro women 
to seek house work “under slave 


) Pre-holiday e 


have switched to the) 
| JEWISH LABOR BA- 2 


ZAAR at St. 


Nicks ¢ 


Arena“ for bargain § 


buys at wholesale for 
the 
family. 


home and the 7 


Sur. NICKS ARENA, 68 West 66 Street 


) December 16 thru 19 - Open 6 P.M.-Midnight 


, 2 


Saturday-Sunday: Noon te Midnight. — 
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unemployed North 


LAFF NITE 


 Leeture-Dance 
Sunday Eve, Dec. 19 


PHIL LEEDS. 


Populer Radio Comedian | 


and Ben Levine 
Famous Raconteur 
Social 
colr’s Oreh. Friendly 
Atmosphere 


FRATERNAL. CLUBHOUSE 
116 West 48th Street 


Follows—Dance to Jerry Mal- 
and Infermai 


$1.04 plus tax. 


* 


conditions.“ 


Lecture and Dance 


Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 43 Su 


Sunday nite; Dee. 19, 1048 


at 8:30 P.M. 


DR. MURRAY BANKS 
will speak on 


“How to Live With Yourself” 
Dancing follows @ Adm. $1.04 plus 
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BRONX DOES IT 


quota. 


is third and Michigan 


ite quota. Texas still 


subs 


Meeting. 


these accomplishmenis, 


All Out! 


Last year, The Bronx led the coun-- 
try in the subscription drive. Now 
they are doing it again. They are the 
first district | to reach 50% of their 


Manhattan is second. 8 Pa. 


New Jersey, which held the lead 
till now, is in Sth place with 32% of 


South and is th nationally. 


Brooklyn, which started late, reach- 
ed 20% of their quota in only 11 
days. At their conference on Sat- 
urday, December 11, they pledged 
to complete a quota of 10,000 
instead of their origi 
quota of 7,500 by January 20th, 
the date of their 25th Daily Worker 
Anniversary and Lenin-Memorial 


Let's hear from Illinois, Ohio, 
Matylend and Wetters Rat Me 


District 


Manhattan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 


Quéens 


AGAINI 


Ohio 
Michigan 
Ilinois 
is fourth. : 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
New Jerse 
leads the . b 
Colorado 


Missouri 


Oalifornia 
Oklahoma 


nal 


A record is being kept of the out- 
standing performances by individ- 
uals, Communist Party Clubs and 
Sections;. the Daily Worker will 
goon publish an honor roll of 


sore 


Connecticut 


Washington 


New England 


GET BEHIND THE PAPER 
THAT GETS 
BEHIND YOU! 


— 


‘SUB CAMPAIGN 


November 15 to January 15, 1949 
Weekly Drive Report No. 5 
December 6, to December 12, 1948 


Subs Total 

This Subs 
Quota wk. = Date : 2 
1,000 55 16 3 


38 


Upstate N. T. 
Eastern Pa. 
Maryland-D.O, 
Western Pa. 
West Virginia 


& 68 822 HB. we: 


> 


ee 


e*BieneS „ „ „ nr Seno „ „ ! 


: 


a. : a 
12 2 1223 55 22 


— 
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Get Those Subs? 


de N Ox 


R Worker Subs Wanted 
: . by JANUARY 3 i. 


Chambers took the investigators to not:sometiiing sti about tiie wiiole 

| pumpkin from which was ex-|affair?” he asks. 

tzacted five rolls, ot microfilm. | “Recall Titus Oates and the Pop-|| nue. 

Cheirsien: "who would do that ene ern ish plot, and also the Piggott let- ‘SAN. JUAN (ALN) The Puerto 

in Washington?” ais : Ly al stetements before e On- ters in the London Times implicat- Rican General Labor Union (UGT) 

| Chambers: “That 1 do not know" Te Grand Jury; changing bis were inter | Brit sire iy I» (devoted the first week et December. 

: Saas 29). 8 | previous testimony in such à way to demonstrations by all its affiliated 

| AS ane te | se eng Hine and others|,, MAY et most of this be adapted unions against the Franco dictator- 

—On Nov. 28, Chambers went ot stealing information from the eee eee sits 5 aula The UGT executive. 

: to New York and secured from state Department, the Bureau of ne pe a bers has been translat- led off the drive by cabling to Sec- 
his wife's nephew, Nathan L. Levme. Standards and the, Navy Depart- ee wonders. 5 retary-General Trytve Lie ot the 

fepliel t 424442Z7E package he ‘gave to Levine to ment in the interest of a foreign In any case, Chambers’ amazing United Nations demanding that he 
< “No, I should perhaps make the secrete “10 years 480 ‘according to] power. According to Chambers, the witch goes far in diserediting the intervene on behalf of over 80 labor. 
point that these people were spe- their testimony. Levine testiried information was typed up by Mrs. sinister charges he has now lodged leaders who have been sentenced to. 
cifically not wanted to act as sources under oath Inst Friday that he told! Alger ‘Hiss, delivered to him and Senet Tepueye men ANE ween. death by Franco 3 oui 
Lond Alger Hikes on ‘wal as Whitd|do.equsetulag that he ‘would bare este transmitted to Neer eel | 2 %. one night a week eeecccs 

in this group. (Page 977). | “thinking abo t spies or en . e tn dee of, the Ros-| 2 N the 2 o f marx ie m 2 


— Sen Charen N ™ es „ ne 10, ees eae to Si { ape a world 


: 


e eee eee e eee ale —＋ “from his cozy $25,000 a year | 

J. Parnell Thomas (R-NJ): . case, Cham as senior editor of Time maga- aa 

. (Ome tna no In his letter to the manage- —you need to kmow your — how fo ase 

age, would J. Peters dictate to mem- which purported to be either papers ment, Chambers said that while he 4 N them. . Courses ‘like these teach you. ae 

bers on the Communist Party. from the State Department or n- had disclosed former Communist | 

just what material, what ‘informa- formation based on secret papers. Party: membership to the magazine MARXISM AND LABOR HISTORY OF THE cPsu 

tion ‘Was required?” T? . an IMPERIALISM Hee OR ae WORLD POLITICS : 

Chambers replied: Well, he did —On Dec. 3,. the House- Un-| Communist. expert, he had not men- : eure Pee 

not, to my knowledge.” . American Committee served a ‘tioned involvement in espionage. | WHAT. 18 PHILOSOPHY? 
ae subpoena on Chambers for any ad- The comment of Prof. Chaffee is 

; ee ee ee Oe 


eee 


a * * ** » 


yeas begin a eg 17. Registration itarth 2 
Jan. 3. Reduced fees for group — 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL or SOCIAL SCIENCE 


5 2 378 ‘SIXTH AVENUE” WA 9.1600 2 
1 Brons eS | — ungen Ave. Subs S A 


Suer and TG Youth, CP 
PRE-XMAS | e n Se en oe 
8 


entertainment, retreshmenta, dancing 
your favorite. band. Hunte oa Youth 


silt pirmiiania, scmeceitad, concert, (Os ae 10S. ene DEMAND: Soviet m 
— Chores, Leo Kop ‘conductor. Brooklyn ens he 45 noo ae {ALP S28 ren N u 
IF YOURE A SOUTH YOUTH, 5 8:30 pm. Bute — Goon. 
dolin: Sy: 7 you're bound ie have u greet time ente: 8 efferson School. 
ond 20 brating at our section party and dance on : 
>. 17 Sore einai St., 8 Wee first lap Victory of sub drive. Prises - to 
; ‘Progr torlo, }leading individuals and clubs. At 2166— PHILIP FONER 
vel Brider,” Orchestras numbers by/géth St., Sat., Dec. 18, 8:36 p.m. South g: 30 at Brighton Ber et 4 
Schu rt, Haydn. Tickets, 90c to $1.80. Brooklyn Youth Section, Admission 25c . Topic: “The Latest Development in 
CONEEMPORARY WRINEENE open house or one sub. : American Workers Movement.“ 
let their new home this Saturday eve., P PARTY. TO TO (Aw, heck, let’s 1 DANCE! f00d 
: | leave. e double talk to. Truman!), Forty 5 LD Come one, come all. Sunday 
„ dancing. — v Sponsored * erin red Sa * ores 
Stember Youth Club. Cotton, 971 Myrtle; ciub, OP. y wan aan ‘chen 
Ave. a and Throop): Sub. 6e. uee 
‘Chanukah-Xm * — 
Chan as square dance. arch | MIDDLE VILLAGE FOR features 
night, 8:30. Furrierg Union Hall, 250 W. SUNDAY k first hand account of “China Today,” Sun- 
26th‘ St. 500. M ‘| day, Dec. 19th. 68-02-76th cor. 68th 
COME SEE our Musical Revue “Holly, anhatian ave... Middle Village. Adm. 4 
{Mistletoe and Spinach,” with the 41 St.“ JAZz CONCERT. With Sidney Finkel- €o 
Players vat. the Xmas Jump. Dante to stein, author of Jas: A People’s Music,” 
‘Miadi Balkanci Orch. Ausp. Tugoslav- SONGS for peace and dect at 
„American Youth Gu. Sat., Dec. 18th, as : People’s Songs Heotenanny, Xmas Nve. . CAMP UNITY” 
18:30 p.m. Yugeslav — ‘Home, 405 ttee. e with Oscar Brand, Hally Wood, Pete See- 
West 41st St. Adm, . rerso Ave. ger, American Eespies Chorus, others. 
@ANDLELIGHT Gr MUSICAL, Friday, Dec. 24th, . p- mM. Irving Plaza, | 


‘py Jack London Youth Club of the : Bong 8, ö Sth irving Pi. 3 
—5 . diversified pro- B Yolk da 7 9 „Join to- 

m P. Am. a.m, Beethoven, with Edith saan? 8:30 p.m. ‘615—Ath. Ave. fecther® ‘with -your: Salt Faul tts mu- 
‘Mozart, Prokofielf, Caruso, Robeson, etc. | Subs. Pie and its charms, is our only call to 
‘Come when, how; and ‘any time you please “TOWARD A PREF and Independent | arms. Penthouse Ballroom, Dec. 25th. With} 
to 44A Morten K., first floor. Near Sheri- China.” Lecture, unusual films. Free re- the Jewish Young Fraternalists. ask: YEAR'S 


—Q——— ͤꝑ¶ æꝗj 
——¶. 


3]. 


91 0 


‘People’ . 8 . e Sic Brand, Roots poe 
Hally Wood, Pete Seeger, Lee Hays, — Gilbert, 
Fred Hellerman, People’s Dance Group, Ameriean 
Peeple’s Chorus on Fri., Dee. 24, 8 P. M. 81, at Irving | 
Fan, 15th & Irving PL 


“HOOTENANNY A XMAS EVES: 


. a asain aa 


has "switched “her. 
shopping. -headquar- 
ters from Fifth Ave. 
* to the JEWISH LA. 
Box BAZAAR at St. 
Nick’s* ‘Arena, be- 
cause hats, shoes and 
dresses are wholesale, ‘ 
Des. 16 trough 19. 


3 


T ORR SS AE Re SET 


7 


Hii 


: 


] 


dan Square. ‘Subs. 35; freshments. Sunday, Dec. 19th, 8:15. Unity] entry for all veterans. Cal us now to 

UNDECIDED? Don’t know Canes to go? Forum, 2744 . (106-106th Sts.). answer questions. Call AL 4.7733, or 
See American Peoples Chorus’ newest show. Contribution 500. AL 4-T1371 evenings. 
Musis is peppy, the variety’s complete. It's} CIVIL RIGHTS ‘and You. .\Gpeakers, Ted “NEW: YEAR'S EVE PARTY? Hilarous 
at 171 W. 24th St., 8 p.m Archer, ‘who is chairman of the ren fun! Entertainment, cocktails, refresh- 

EVERYBODY who's anybody will be at Civil Rights Congress. East Harlem Seer ments, novelties, Cultural Folk Dance x 
ithe -CONY-AYD party. 8:30‘ Saturday tion ge 2 GR 1. 116th St. 8:16 pain, We. “Group, 128. B. 16 St. 
oe Dec. 18, 201 W. 72nd St. Subs. oe. , membere, * — sur- Car UNITY New _Year’s Eve Ball at 
; TOM — has everything! Waffles and — — ha Folk Den Gr 2. 8 — 2 er | 
4 olk, socia ce oup, 8 
get dent af, ire uot n up, . 2 3 6623, or bookshop: 

Ve dancers, singers,; QVERWORKED ; _GENERALS— Privates of 4 BATES: 75 cents une in the 

fete.) . Don’t “miss 1948's greatest party. Gideon's Army will gather: Sanday Eva., Bau Worker ; 
r 3 W near re (the. 40 cents per. line in The , 
Leun ‘ . N [Weekend Worker 


6 words constitute a line 3 

8 ALP, lst AD: 1 5 e 31.28 in advance tax. ‘ine. 
isl, n Cultural Folk Dance Group, 15 dg, 380—4th “AM wi et)."Goo-|| eee IN ADVANGE ian ee ) — . 

ee Irs. A DATE FOR You! The founding : 2 f rey 4 4 IHnmms: g 21.50 = Goor 3 ; —— —— TUB VT VA VTY 
‘Convention dance of the Young Progres- 8 15 E 5 Dau Worker: TRB 


‘Bives of New York. The usual time: Sat- | ‘ r An 333 Previous day at noon — ö — - 
7 ; the popular spot: Panel Room, Fenn . For, Mondey’s . issue | 
. The swell music: Paul : ; “44°; s-% - : Briday at 4 p. m. Siw ae b ö 4 
. The keen fun: Toung Youth Club, 1025 HB. 168rd St., Bronx, 8:30. Weekend Werker: : | Teens Dee. 19, ‘8:15. pm iven by an ‘expert. on 
The reasonable ad-| ARE You READY for — (an (and * Previous nesday 5 or ar-Eastern Polic 
‘mission: $1.20 tax ineluded at the door, meatballs)? Plus music, dancing, 4 „ 4D . INTELLECTUALS « <5 4 ＋ — Policy. 
and for the delegates, it’s on the house. All tor — sub or $1. Today at 3. — a ö “Toward a’ Free ea 


— — 3. FOR PROGRESS» Independent China” 
iia | 1 run lecture in the series en 2 Qucstion & Discussion Period 


“LIFE: AND CULTURE: IN „ Unusual’ Fim 
TWO WORLDS” 48 © Free Refreshments 


‘World Congress ef Intellectuals , . a os Pe 


“brigade present: their ; sweet xaun, 3 I 


Author, “The Great Conspiracy” 


“annual: christmas. eve n School Forums E 5 


1 


7 


r. wicks ARENA; 66 west 56 50 4 
Desember 6 thre 19—Open 6 P. M+ Midnight; 


" 1 * wtk th nt, ? Dw bs / * 55 — 247 N 

. A Re SOS Ry Me Rh RS Al 
1 13846 4 ; 
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Gth Ave. and letn St, — WA 9-1600 


+ Sings your aE 

ö mie songs at Peo- 
85 ple’s Songs Music 
WM. 8. GAILMOR So Galan 


: | Speaks on 


„ 9 ene Subversive W 
Ainöitlat kn. Dec. |] A New Recipe for Red Seares” 

a 4 ANCE TO ALLEN TRESSER & ORCH. 

Genter at | 5 | _ 18 Antor FI. (Oth f a Bway) } 


‘ralph | hayes. | tw SUN NITE - 8:30 
andorch #£ @8 Git BORO PARK 
admission -f—_ , His SURPRISE PARTY Oe ea S 
oe ica of as 1 mpkine— ¢/2 um. . 75 


1 on sale at 1 Bookshops — 00 . * 1 a ae F 3 ~ Ad oni = shyt can AL 47954 Figs 
, 7 eee AUNT RHI RTE ebenen PIRATE PET r. es ONSITE eee 
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see Frameup in 


Trenton 6 Case 


(Continued from Page -4) | 1255 


by police, according to his court 
testimony, indicates the police 
methods used to obtain n 
on the statements.“ 

Thorpe, 24, had his right arm 
amputated just 10 days before Jan. 
27. He was still getting treatments 
at the time of his arrest. The 
trial record reveals that he accused 
the cops in the Ist Precinct of 
threatening to hit his aching arm- 
stump. He signed, he ‘testified un- 
der oath, to avoid the additional 
pain of a blow. 

Forrest testified that he was fed 
narcotics in cigarettes and water. 
Former judge Frank S. Katzen- 
bach, Forrest's counsel,. also told 
the court that his client was in a 
drugged condition when he visited 
him and described his vomiting and 
incoherent language. Collis Eng- 
lish accused the police officials of 
having beat him during the course 
of his questioning in the First Pre- 
cinct station. 

It took the police and the prose- 
cutor’s office 45 days from the time 
English was arrested on Feb. 6 
to “persuade” the men to sign 
“statements” which they later re- 
pudiated in court, the record re- 
veals, Prosecutor Mario .H. Volpe’s 
only evidence was these “state- 
ments.” Police records, the defense 
maintained, would «ontradict the 
so-called confessions, but trial judge 
Charles P. Hutchinson refused to 
allow the police records introduced 
as defense evidence. Elizabeth Me- 
Guire restated in court testimony 
that the men she saw were “light 
complexioned,” admitted that she 
could not identify any of the men 
when they were first shown to her. 
She revealed that the police had 
refreshed her memory with photo- 
graphs of the men a week or two 
before the, trial. 

A receipt for $2.00,. 1 i as a 
deposit on a mattress, was intro- 
duced by the prosecution in the 
course of the trial. Mrs. McGuire 


swore that the receipt was signed 
by McKinley: Forrest. Forrest is 
illiterate and.can only “read num- 


bers.“ The receipt was signed 
“Amos Counsell.” Defense counsel 
expressed amazement at the court 
and jury's refusal to value such 
evidence. 

* : 

THREE OF THE MEN had work 
slips from their employes for the 
day on which the alleged crime 
Was committed. Joha MacKenzie 
had a Rabbi and the owner of a 
Kosher butcher—plus a work slip— 
to testify. to his having worked on 
the morning of Jan. 27. 

I spoke to the employer of Horace 
Wilson in the farminy community 
of Robbinsville about 10 miles east 
of Trenton. Holmes Perrine, man- 
ager of the Edward Dilatush Com- 
pany, potato merchants, said he 
was willing to testify in Wilson’s 
behalf: “Our books show that Hor- 
ace worked here that day (Jan, 
27). He had to be here at 8 o'clock 
to be hired,” Perrine told me. 

Perrine has known Wilson for 
about “three or four years,” and. 
had never known him to be of a 
vicious character. The potato firm’s 
-Manager had lived in Robbinsville 
for 37 years and had been with 
the company for 17 of those years. 
hy we sent our books into court 
kor evidence,“ he volunteered. “That 

ought to be proof enough. Hell, 
We aren’t in the, habit of paying 
@ man for work he doesn’t do, He 
sure had to be here in order to 
have a pay slip and pay record on 
our books.” 


Se the court which accepted the 


“statements” of policemen to rail- 


te * 


/ 


~ 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 

No one, upon learning the facts 
in the case of the “Trenton Six,” 
should refrain from -acting in 
their defense. Act now, without 
delay: 
„ Choose one fröm among the 
six listed defendants and address 
a coin and a holiday greeting to 
them, expressing solidarity. The 
address: Drawer N,“ Trenton, 
N. J. 

e Protest the frame- up to Gov. 
Alfred E. Driscoll, whose ap- 
pointees did the dirty work in the 


| case, and demand that the State 


of New. Jersey take steps to rec- 
tify this gross miscarriage of jus- | 
tice. 

Contact the Civil Rights Con- 
gress in your community or at 205 
E. 42 St., New York City, for fur- 
ther information. ; 

* 


with the washing she does to sup- 
port the family. Every minute of 
his time was accounted for in the 
court record, including the cash- 
ing of a disability check. 
Although the police took six 
weeks to concoct their versions of 
the crime, it did not fit the stories 
told by prosecution witnesses. (And 
“concoct” is the right word; for 
Captain Delate (pronounced De— 
LOT told the court: “I knew the 


oe: 


truth and I insisted on Collis Eng- 


lish making a confession in line 
with the truth as I conceived it to 
be.“), 

* 

THE POLICE “STATEMENTS” 
placed Horace Wilson outside the 
Horner store at the time of the 
crime. Mrs. McGuire, the state's 
star witness, told the court under 
oath that Wilson was among the 
three that entered the store. It 
should not be forgotten, either, that 
both Mrs. McGuire and Frank 
Eldracher, a white cigar salesman, 
‘testified for the state that the men 
who entered and left the store were 
either white or “not overly dark” 
Negroes. But both English and 
Forrest the state contends were in 
the store at the time of the attack, 
and both men are dark-complexion- 
ed Negroes. 

Even the jury—all white; nine 
women and three men—was shocked 


polled by the defense at the end of 
the trial, two women collapsed; one 
of them had to be treated by a 
physician right in the courtroom. 

Bessie English Mitchell, sister of 
Collis English cried out bitterly in 
icourt: Kill me! 
left in this country. You’ve taken 
everything we ever had!” 

* 

THE TRIAL (the record discloses 
it to hase been more of a frame- up 
circus) lasted from June 7 to Aug. 
6, last. It wag the longest, largest 
and most expensive trial ever held 
in Mercer County, costing over $50,- 
000. At its conclusion on Aug. 6, 
the defendants were scheduled to 
die on Sept. 19. Only the automatic 
appeal, according to Jersey law, in 
cases involving capital offenses, 
have saved the lives of the six con- 
demned Negroes. 


The New Jersey Supreme Court, 
under its newly appointed Chief 
Justice, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, has 
already demanded that briefs be 
filed within three weeks. Observers 
here in Trenton who know the 
politics and temper of the state see 


in the court’s hurry: an attempt to 


decide the case before any mass 
opinion ts formed and action re- 
sults from such a development. 

As for policé motives in this un- 
believably monstrous case, one has 


Coast.” In a two-block strip on 
Warren St. just south of State is 


U.S. Squeeze on 


Korps, now works in Washington 
by its own verdict of guilty. When | 


There's nothing 


Bradford that the 


only to look at the crime-breeding British products is steadily shrink- 
rackets along the town’s “Barbary ing. 


|@ cluster of gyp-joints operated for markets, and the British Govern- 
the “benefit” of soldiers on leave ment in its political Subservience 
rom nearby Fort Dix. | 
At the time of the Horner xi a death blow to the prosperity of its 
ing there were a series of hold-ups Sucks empl nee cle eee 
pens on pe violent aay stemming 


go to work on the peanut harvest. 


fey ig 
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Billowing clouds enhance the ee of ‘this eee scene ie Florida = a and tractor 


British Fear 


Textile Trade 


LONDON, (Telepress) —Japanese 
competition represents a “grave and 
concrete danger to the British wool 
trade,” declared the chairman of 
the National Wool Textile Export 
Corporation. This warning is an- 
other indication of the increasing 
consternation among British textile 
manufacturing interests at the Gov- 
ernment’s submission to United 
States diktats on world textile trade 
policy, particularly in relation to 
Japan. 

The chairman, E. C. Behrans told 
a meeting of the Corporation in 
l infiltration of 
Japanese textile goods at 20 percent 
below British prices into the British 
Empire markets, particularly South 
Africa, “spells catastrophe for Brit - 
ain’s textile industry.“ 

Hitting directly at Britain’s-own 
textile industry, this development 
was dictated by the' American policy 
of boosting Japanese industry as 
“the workshop of the East” involve 
increasing the productive capacity 
of the textile industry from the 
present three or four million spin- 
dies to the nine or 10 million spindles 
mentioned in the scheme suggested 
by General Draper who headed the 
U. S. economic mission to Japan. 
Already this policy has resulted 
in a large influx of Japanese textiles 
into Canada, South Africa and 
Australia, where the market for the 


The aim of American policy is to 
drive British textiles from the world 


to American imperialism is dealing 


„ 


jammer SS Editor Is 
State Dep't Aide 


BERLIN (Telepress). — Gunther 
D. Alquen, formerly editor of the 
SS official organ Das Schwarze 


as a “propaganda advisor” for the 
United States State Department, 
the newspaper Neue Ruhrzeitung 
reports. Das Schwarze Corps was a 
paper on the same level as Strei- 
cher’s notorious anti-Semitic sheet, 
Der Stuermer. 


The British-licensed DPD agency 
reports that as well as Alquen, 
other former SS members are also 
working in Washington. They in- 
clide Toni Winkelnkemper and 
Alquen's friend Rockmann. 


Viet-Namese in 
«| France’s New 
‘Devil's Island’ 


PARIS (ALN).—France’s new 


„Devil's Island” is Pulo Condor, off 


the southeast coast of Indo-China, 
where 2,000 captured Viet-Nam 
(Indo-Chinese) independence fight- 
ers are now confined by French 
troops, 

Pulo Condor has been used as a 


French rule for 80 years. Many of 
the present leaders of the ‘Viet- 
Nam republic spent their “appren- 
ticeship” there. But the island was 
& paradise in those days compared 
to what it is now, Viet-N am dis- 
patches reveal. 

The prisoners now held on Pulo 
Condor are far in excess of the 
number it can sustain. Water is 
rationed for drinking purposes only, 
so prisoners can wash neither them-}| 
selves nor their clothes. Of the 
population of 2,000, over 500 are 
held permanently in chains as es- 


prison discipline are punished by 
solitary confinement in deep pits, 
where many have died. 


6 
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penal settlement for opponents of. 


pecially dangerous.” Infractions of 
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Conditions on the island have d 


Romanians 
Build Trude 
With Neighbors 


By Charles on : 

BUCHAREST. (Telepress).— Sis 
manian Trade Delegations’ are at 
present negotiating in Moscow, 
Warsaw and Prague to conclude’ 
agreements covering economic co- 
operation, imports and exports dur- 
ing 1949. | ; | 

In Moscow Rumanian and Soviet 
experts are elaborating a treaty on 
the lines of the one which will ex- 
pire at the end of this year. In 
1948 the Soviet Union supplied Ru- 
mania with basic raw materials 


such as iron ore, coke, pig iron and 


steel, rubber and cotton, with ma- 
chine tools, coal cutting equipment 
and spare parts for oil-drilling, 
medical and chemical supplies and 
with cars and lorries. Rumania ex- 
ported -semi-finished and finished 
goods produced from Soviet mate- 
rial. 

Similar arrangements were made 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 
whom Rumania also sends impor- 
tant quantities of food, including: 
meat and fruit. 

The fundamental differences be- 
tween trade agreements signed by 
this country in the past and those 
to be concluded from now on is that 
all future commitments in foreign 
trade will become an-integral part 
of the Economic Plans, of which 
the first will come into force on 
January 1st, 1949. | 

Preliminary measures for the. 
elaboration of Rumania’s First 
Economic Plan which have just 


been completed, include a census of 


all nationalized and privately 

‘industrial, commercial and trans- 
port enterprises, the establishment 
of a Central Investments Fund for 
all companies owned by the State, 
counties, municipalities and vil- 
lages, and the en of all. in- 


— produced a very high rate of abe all pub 
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WMCA—570 Ba i 
WNBC—660 K 


WwoR—710 Ke. 
wsIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke. 


“SATURDAY 


MORNING ~* 
“Ed McConnell ° 
.WIZ—Don Gardiner 
--WCBS—Junior Miss 


12: 00 -WNBC-—-News. Charles r. _MeCarthy 


. - WOR—Recorded Musie 

WiJZ—Patt Barnes 
e Symphony : 
wens beate of 1 N Be 


AFTERNOON. 


See's 8 5 
12:15- NBC — Kuhns. Comments 
The Unexpected 


apelin. 
, 12/30- WNBO_ Prank Merriwell 


N 


'OR——News; The Answer Man 
Io—The. rican Farmer 
| WoBS—Grand Central Station 


-WQXR—News; Ander n 
1: 30 WN RBC Edward Tomimson 
P Official Detective 
. WCBS—tiive and Take 
| e e te a ped 
- WIZ: SMetropouten. Opera: 
2 5 Wor oh 2 Lone Wolt 


NS B. rooklyn. Museum Concert 
* WOE 8. Stars Over Hollywood 
NTC Opera Music 5 
10 -WNBO—To Be Announced 
= Wo- High Adventure 
WCBS— County Journal 
WNY¥C—Great. Operas 
-WeQxR—News; Program Payorites 
ben ge ene, Symphony | 
“WOR—Manhattan Playhouse 
. WQXR—News; Movie Music 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
3: :30-WOR—Family Theatre 
Musical Christmas Card 
- WOR—Villa Victoria Acadamy. Choir 
~ WeBS—Cedar Crest om eee: 
WQxXR—News; Symphonic Matinee 
4: 30-WNBO—Salvation Army Band - 
WORN—Three's a Crowd—Quiz 
5 e Be Announced 7 
eg aga ald a Number qu 


Mignon 


8 — or False Quiz 

pee oe Be Announced 

Kteill Time 
§:43-WNBC—Lassie Show 


“ EVENING 
r Banghart | 


‘ WIZ—~—News; ‘Speaking of Songs 
_ WNYO—Jasz Jubilee 
0 W — 87 Muste te. Semember | 
218. —Football Retur: 
ial Ae WES bs Views the 


4250 WNBO Nn Symphony 
WOR-News Reports 
WJZ—Quizdom Class 
WCBS—Sports Talk 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 

6:45-WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYC—Weather, News 

7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
 WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WCBS—My Favorite Husband 
WQER—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
8 R. Knickerbocker 
Tommy Dorsey 
Vaughn Monroe Show 
Exce 


. WQXR—Opera rpts 


8: eee, e, Star Theatre 
5 WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR—News. Symphony Hal 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
Wessing It Again 
“WNYC—Shakespeare Drama Cyde 
“8: 50 WNBC-—Truth or Consequences 
No Tie t 80 


—New Tork Times News 
Hit ‘Parade 
‘WORGabrie monster 


7 All 
*nur Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 


“ WCBS—It Pays To Be neten 
MWZ-—Amazing Mr. Malone 


8 - WNTO-- Toy Talk 
News: ‘Record Album 


3 
> Sem PA * 


* 


: ‘*"40:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
E „ of the Air 


WV ro Be Announced 
~  “‘WCBS—Hometown Reunion 


R 9 f 
| 41:00-WOR—News-—Musie 298 3 
eee = Music 
pie: CA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Musie- 


~ SUNDAY 


RA Noe 
— watts 
42 15-WJZ—UN Reporter 
> WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t ‘Dead 
Crosb ‘Records 


a = Ae 5 


5 Elliott 
Playhouse 


1:15 PM—Elmo Roper. WCBS, ~ 


| 2:48-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 


‘-~ RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
(Saturday, Dec. 18) 

6:15 P.M. — NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, WNBC. 

8:00 P.M ore Drama 
Cycle, WNYC. 1 5 
8:30 P. M.—Life Begins. at 

WOR. : 
9:00 P.M. — Hit Parade, Frank | 
Sinatra, WNBC.. 5 85 a 


sis 


W. c. 
TELEVISION 


8:00 PM. College basketball 
WCBS-TV (2) ee 
9:00 P.M.—Basketball (Jamacia). | 
WBNT (4) 
9:00 P.M. — Boxing 
Grove). WPIX (11) 
al 


(Ridgewood © 


4 


* 


a RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
Sunday, Dec. 19 eo 
12 M-—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS, 


. 1:15 PM william 
WMGM. 
1:30 PM Author 
Critic. WNBC, 


S8. Gailmor. 


Meets 


4° 1:30 PM—Tell It. Again. WCBS. | 


2:00 PM—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC. 
2: 30 PM — yee 
-  - WNBCO. 
3 00 PM—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony. WCBS. Em 
3:30 PM—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00 PM—Quiz Kids. WNRC. 
4: 30 PM—Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air. WJZ. a 3 
4:35 PM—Living, 1948. WNBEO._ 
5:30 Pat—Twilight - Concert. 
' <- WQER: | | 
~6: 00 PM—Oscar. Brand Bong Fes- : 
tival, WNYC. —. : 
6:30 PM Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet. WNBC. 
7:00 PM—Jack Benny. Show. 
VVVNBC. 
8:00 PM— Edgar Bergen-Charile 
McCarthy. WNBC. 
9:00 PM—Electric 
WCBS. 
9:30 PM—Our Miss ‘Brooks. 2 
WCBS. . 
11:30. PM Chicago Round Table. 
WNBC. 


TELEVISION 


“8:00 PM. Author Meets the 
Critic. WCBS-TV (2 
8:30 1 the Press. WCBS- 
TV (2). | 
9:00 PM—Television Playhouse. 
WCBS-TV (2) 


Theatre. 


Theatre. 


i ilar 


a 


WNEW—Music: America Loves 

WLIB—News; Music 

WQXR—New York Tims News; 
Midday Syniphony 


1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William 8. Gailr | 
. Weeks, a 
—— 
eee Meets The Critics 
WOR—Canary Pet Show 
WJZ—National Vespers ~ 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WCBS—Tell It Again 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie | 
WLIS—Melody Playhouse : 
2:00-WOR—WOR Opera Concert 
WCBS—Festival of Song 
WNBC—Dramatized Series in 
eration with Federation ‘of Jewish |. 
. .. Philanthropies ... 
WJ Zweek Around the World 


r C. Brooklyn Museum Concert 
WLIB—Gypsy Mus io 
WMN—News 

2: 05-WQXR—Viennese ‘Melodies 


2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 


WLIB—Latin. American Musie: 
WAR Americana 


2:55-WNYC—News 


‘WOR—YMOA 
IZ Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. T. Philharmonic: 


Symphony 
WI News:; Music 


3:15-WJZ—Future of America 
3:30- 


‘WJZ—Favorite Story 


— 1 2 


> SHAR 
* 


10:00 P.M. — Dennis Day y show, | 


* 
. 4 
„ 
Pee ‘ 
ae 
: 1 * 
N 77 0 
5 — * * 
* 


J 


9838 | 


3:00-WNBC—NBO University . (con’t) 


CONCERTS ist ee 
— 7 8 7 122 ‘ 


AY * JAN, * aT — es 


ATKINS 


Music: 


The 1 
A New Kind of 
Children's Record 


The Churkendoose,’ a new kind 
of Children’s Record is available 
at all record shops. A Barnyard 
Fable on Tolerance, “The Cuur- 
kendoose’ is a 12 inch Decca Rec- 
ord of unbreakable vinylite. It 
Stars Ray Bolger who is supported 
by a.talented cast of actors, a full 


I and lyrics. ‘Alec Wilder . 


| 4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
the 


WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
WLIB—News; Music 
WOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 


WOR--Trie Detective Mysteries 


WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions | 


N of the Ar 
ar ‘WOBS—Skyway to the Stars 
WNEW—News; Recorded . Music 


4:35-WNBO—Living (1948: 


} 4:55-WNYO—News . 
ö §:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens show 


WoR— The Shadow: © 
WJZ—To Be Announced . 
- WCBS—Robert . . 4 
WINS—Reeorded M 


WII News; als on ar the Aisle 
2 WQxXR-—News; Record Reviews 
8: 15. WCBS—Art Moonex 


5: 80-WOR—ufck as —a Hash 
‘WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WJZ—Quiet Please 


WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
WNEW—News; Music 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show | : 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour. of Stars 
WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival 
Hour 
WMCA—My Best Records 
WINS—avier Cugat 
WNEW- Recorded Music 
WQxXR—News ; 
6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 


6:30-WNBC—Ossie and Harriet 


WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA— Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News; 


6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 


 9:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 


WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
/ - WIZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime.. 
“" WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS—Bible Hour . 
_ WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 
WwQxR—News 
7:05-WQxXR—Céllectors Items 


1:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Gabriel Héatter 
WIZ— Carnegie Hall 
“WCBS—Amos N' Andy 
WMCA—Album of Favorites 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News:; Spirituals 


8:00-WNBC— Charlie McCarthy 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
Wo Alexanders 
WIZ—Stop the Music . 
‘WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM-—Cavalry Baptist ‘Church — 
: WNEW—Piane:. Rhapsody | 
WEVD—Irish N Sho 
 IWQXKR—News * .. 
8:05-WQxR—Symphony: Hal. 
8:30-WNBC—Fred Allen 3 
WMoA— American Panorama 
WoR— The Joyful Hour 
. WCBS—Philip Marlowe : 
WNEW—Newsys Piano Rhapsody 


ry :00-WNBC—Merry-Go-Round 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WIZ— Walter Winchell 
WMOA— News: 
amma dee In Your Name 


‘9 08-WQXR—Sunday Rvening Concert 


: ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


121 5 As 7 „ 7 seh f ; 


Now — Monday 
„ James Stewart—John Dall 
ROPE (color) 
Virginia, Mayo— Bruce Bennett 
Smart Girls. Don't Talk 


Meet Your Congress 


Mediation Board: 


Composers Notebook 


4 


1 


“ 


“the music. — 


Holiday 


ö ie 


salt People at 
|New School Sat. 


A Christmas and Chanukah 


Music School in the auditorium 
for Social Research, 66 W. 12 St., 


The School chorus, ‘under the 
direction of David Conviser, will 
sing carols and Chanukah songs. 
Robert Claiborne, guitarist. and 
folk singer, will lead the children 
in mass singing, and Rose Ostro, 
Canadian actress, will tell the 
Christmas and Chanukah stories 
and recite poetry appropriate for 
the holiday season.” 

Assisting artists will include 
Laura Wertheim, mezzo soprano; 
Carlton Connor, baritone, and 
Emmy Hoffman, pianist. : 

For further information call 
ee 32781. 


orchestra and sound effects. Ben 
Ross Berenberg wrote the story 


| concert for young people is being 
presented by the Metropolitan : 


this Saturday afternoon at 3:15. 


9:15-WJZ—LouelNa Parsons Show 
chae} Young 

9§:30-WNBC—Pamilliar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
 WIZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News: Music You Want 
WEVD—Quis—I ge You 

0: 00-WNBO— Take. it or Leave 18 

Shore 


WCBS—Lum . *N’ “sonst 
WEVD—Forum 
WQxXR—News 


10 -W Non Wings of Song 
10:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest’ 


. 110:30-WNBO—Rorsee Heidt 


WOR—Alan Ladd Show 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler | . 
WCBS—Cabin B-13 .. 
WMCA—Algerrion Black . 
WEVD—Stories to Remember 
WQXR—Pop Concert 


Yes, your holiday gift 
will bring enjoyment: 
shroughout the year when. 
you give a subscription to 
Masses & Mainstream: This 
is the nicest way of telling 
someone you like that you 
know he or she is inter- 
ested in things that really 

matter. 


It is a gift in good taste, 
bringing 12 times a-year 
America's leading cultural 
magazine, with the best of 
stories, articles, essays, 
poems, art, reviews — @ 
magazine fighting today . 
for · singing tomorrows.” 


lasts 


The recipients of your 

gift will receive a special 
card from the Editors of 

M&M informing them that 
you are sending a year's 
subscription as a holiday 
greeting. 

Merely fill in the Sain 
below, enclose check or 
money order (made out 10 
New Century Publishers) 
in the amount of 34 for 
each yearly sub, and mail. 


NEW: CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N. V. 
Enelosed is "aie (add 


50% for each foreign sub) for 
which please enter gift subscrip- 


tion to Masses & Mainstream 
for the persons whose names and 
addresses I have enclosed. 


~~ 


‘Only 59 percent of. the farm op- 
ne e 1947 


| weer veterans. 


“CTY 


14 St. 4 4 Av 
« Today :: 
Thru Tuesday | 


Trevor 


wine Holden - (Claire 
‘Glenn Ford 


0 S8 
It's Dynamite! 9 


| —2na. Great Feature 


EPIC OF. TODAY'S pe 
IMPORTANT CITY! 


fe _Artkino’s: THE. be 
Fal — BERLIN 


a Ave., a & 41 Sta, 
Deere een 2248 a.m. 


TEXAS 


FEIRVING VF 
Place 
Vr. Ar. GR. é 


BHOPKINSON 2 2 


We 
17 


NAVE. 


BRe 940 rag. 


ba 
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the war shown a sign of slackeningg Be ög . cc strike in which all Japanese mari- Accepting Reservations for 
production. Three hundred work- time ufiions are participating. The Single 8 sia Gals 


ers were laid-off at the south divi- walkout began when employers re- he 
fused to negotiate a 30 percent pay fort 


sion of Republic Steel. . „„ W/VJIV n eee ed YEAR 
Four hundred workers were laid 9 ff ee #4 j|hike demand advanced in an earlier XMAS and NEW 8 
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@ Recordings EVA CHASANOV — Tel. 6-6672 
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(RTBU RBH BEES | 


Daene 


ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Fhene 502-502 = 


N. T. Phone — JE 6-2334 
@ entertainment wes , 
@ cocktail bar Regular Rates JACK SCHWARTZ 


: oe SR * Fi 5 7 ; RRR. ' * indoor, outdeor Weekly Z 
| TWO PLUGGERS FOR THE WORKER stop to sell a Queens | . log-burning 3 Hi ote / * 
0 2 a li fireplace $30 3 501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


housewife a subscription to the a @ friendly, informal ‘| jf. Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 und 0819 


Make reservation now Make reservations now for Xmas, 


77 5 . 167 | gph say ig New Year’s and the whole 
Cr eative Styli ng | New York Phone: MU 717-4216 winter season 


— * 
— — 


2 
„ „ „„ „% „ „„ 


each 1000 Mark Classified Ads 


story announced this week by Mur- pone neighbors and bring the Sun- ) -APARTMENT WANTED 3 : RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


HAIR CUTTING ray Savage, Queens County Organ- day Worker to their very door-|THREE MALE comrades need apt., 3-4|PINEST High Fidelity, radio-phonographs 
rooms; will pay up to $60. Write Box] custom built to highest quality speci- 


er, as he reported that Queens steps. : 60, c-o The Worker. fications or as recommended by a 


had gone over the top in Sunday Over 200 Daily Workers are dis- 
prominent consumer’s organization. 
WORKING MOTHER, 2 school children, Markham Amplifier Company, 54 Z. lith 


Worker bundle sales, having tributed each day by the Queens In- vants cold flat, apartment or share. Con- St OR 3.3191 
reached the 1000-Workers-per- dustrial Section in some of the] sider boarding children out alone. ring f arab, 


Sunday” mark 15 weeks ahead of largest shops on the East coast. .. RUGS FOR SALE 


schedule! Subscriptions have reached a new Manhattan) RECONDITIONED by 
In challenging response to the high in Corona with the pace carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
cai ENIAL GIRL , Carpet, 207th St. 1 

murderous attack upon Bob Thomp- setting goal of 50 achieved in one en ee ee Se ô c Meenas ee eae 2 25 


ings. 716 E. 9th St., Apt. 2. ) 
son a few weeks ago, Daily Worker month. 3 nings 4 Apt. 3 . MUSIC SUPPLIES 


Build - ff This consistent sale of 1,000 - 
ers began an all-out offensive 0 pa | (Bronx) Sanam es Sais r 


against war and fascism by in- pers per Sunday is only the be- MALE Fo yee 2% room| Musical instruments and all supplies. 
inning. 8 n , apt., near course. month. Write; Arty's Music Center, 1014 
creasing Sunday Worker sales and g ng. Savage announced a. new Bar 87, eo The Worker. ibn MY INS ag pect Ave., 


uil 3 : ; l of 2, ripti Jan- 
b ding Daily Worker routes 80 000 subscriptions by gee YOUNG GIRL will share four room Ford- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


AND STYLING Thus each Sunday morning in|uary 15th and 500 regular Daily] ham Road, Bronx, apartment with two 


Jamaica is marked by consistent Worker readers per. day. We are young female comrades. Reasonable. PHOTOGRAPHER hag small studio, ö 
Write Box 59, c-o The Worker. | looking for aggressive young man, with 


to your individual features mobilizations of Negro and ite confident of again going over the 
8 a nts, to sh 
top,” he said. : — Bor 22. — 


As good as Hoodki . WILL ‘sh un business girl—m 
8 5 — Fewer Vets at 5 | 1 kitchenette; transit; — BUek- POSITION WANTED _ 
minster 4-4457. BOOKKEEPER, TYPIST, capable, efficient, 


* * 222 
Ohio Universities | 
' | APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED Three years experience. Presently em- 
ployed out of town. Desires position, 


COLUMBUS, O.—Veterans enroll- the . 
a ANYONE have apt. to share with young Progressive organization. 
ment at Ohio colleges. and univer woman for about $20 a month? Please; Box 55, c-o Worker. e 


Hair Dressers sities is less than half the total. 3 in )] ph 
a m phone AL 4-9480, 7-9 p.m., every eyve.; — 
General enrollment has dropped 7 8 5 et eyed barg aun | 3-6 p.m., Sunday. Printz. SERVICES 

hunter, nas switched | FUENISHED ROOMS FOR RENT STENCILLING, mimeograph, manuscript 


2,000 one while veteran en- 
in year w : 2e (Manhattan) 7 got Prompt service, reasonable rates. 


988 I rollment has decline 7,000. 
0 ) | WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. Ch ing, 
Dis OVE RED As the veterans leave universities, f rom 8 AK SM ACY to | single room. View. Convenient eee PAINTING, private work. our specialty. 


' the high tuition fees are changing portation: $9. WA 3-4390, evenings. Good materials, nn prices. JE 8 
the : Witt the composition of the students. It | / J EWISH LABOR ,| WASHINGTON HEIGHTS—Sunny, corner, wie 
progressive thrifty store where is practically. impossible f k | subway, private bath, woman only. $12. RESOR 
1001 xmas gifts are available at) P ae e for work-|/ BAZAAR* because J Write Box 58, c-o The Worker. 
2 up . standard brand 2 ea ones i pay the fees 1 nr 9 8 VACATION at Jeff 
is ut an e o i 4 0 4 Third St., 
tributors, 143—4th avenue, ur Ppo y for education she wants holiday (ruf large, light room. New eleva-| Low rates. New York phone, LO 20868, 


14th street. is limited to those from families 
: tor apt. building. 2226 Holland A és 
of middle or high income. toys for all her small ( . For women. ae | ee ee — — 


1500 HAIRS eee ( fry wholesale! 1 8 a . Home cooking, - steam- 


Removed Permanentl Was BENSONHURST—large. room, furnished acilities. per day. De- 
thee 5 pace fee Cuba Freezes ages / )| unfurnished, kitchen privileges optional. — i, —— . = th . 
Saturday- Sunday: Neen te Midnight. Ideal for young oF eta couple. — 


Of Sugar Workers (er. Reasonable. Call Es 22080 TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


HAVANA (AEN).—The Cuban ; COMPORET . girl gr couple.| III. JOBS, mov 
vernment has } — — | oh . 3 er area. Gn two experienced veterans. 
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armies. Thirdly, he 3 e eum 
ing to power of the Nehru- Patel 
government has brought no relief 
to the Indian peasants, since all 
promises concerning the liquidation 
of feudal land-ownership have hung 

Finally, he charges that the Con- 
gress government of India and the 
Moslem League government of Pak- 
istan are making every effort to 
: suppress the struggle of the masses 
a long silence on the part of the; The writer’s second criticism is by police terror and cruel 2 
popular press on the subject of that they allowed the British to tion, directed specially against the 
India, a writer in the Soviet trade! maintain effective control over nee 
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Appliances i | Opticians and Optometrists 
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WASHERS ee 


examined by & 
REFRIGERATORS 


castigated the “national” govern- 
ments of both India and Pakistan 
on four counts 

Those governments, the writer 
‘declares, are permitting the key 
positions in the economy of. both 
Dominions to remain in the hands 
of the British capitalist monopolies, 
and creating favorable ‘conditions 
for further penetration by British 


India, Pakistan (= 
Surveyed by 
Soviet Paper 


By Ralph Parker 
MOSCOW (Telepress) Breaking 


restal Plan Apes Hitler's © 


(Continued from Page 2) — of all civil defense sepa 
undertaking defense against atomic | zations. . 
bombs at once, the committee cited “Where it is practicable,” the 
the effects of 2 bomb. One bomb report recommended, “lecal of- 
would cause 100,000 casualties, 40,-| ficials may find administrative 
- 000 of them them fatalities, the repert] and supervisory advantages in or- 
n ganizing the warden service as 2 
But the defense against atomic branch of the police services with 
weapons, and “special weapons“ the chief warden responsible to 
which ‘include new bacteriological] the chief police official.” 
warfare, would take a great deal of The basis of a system of police 
time and was relegated to a second-| SPies, reporting on the activities 
ary position in civil defense plans. Of their neighbors te police of- 
* 3 ficials, is also contained in the 
PRIMARY IMPORTANCE was oe aa ais tiniest 
attached to measures that could be | 8 


merits are already organized in a 
placed into operation immediately. ends, K beds 


. nationwide network under the Fed- 
These measures included establish- a.) Bureau of Investigation and 
ing the block warden system and 


} the Central Intelligence Agency. 
police auxiliaries, training of civil And to insure an even greater 
defense leaders for federal, state 
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To get quick support from the 


American people, a rapid-fire propa- 


organization and use of auxiliary 
police. “Im normal times and for 
the purpose of providing practical 
training, auxiliaries may be and 
are today used in many American 
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cities te aid in the policing of un- 3 
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usually large crowds of n the 
repert maintained. 
* * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.’s police 
chief, Robert J. Barrett, one of the 
police officials who developed the 
police auxiliary plans, called for 
volunteers for such an auxiliary 
force in the nation's capital when 
the OCD report was released. 

Newspapers and public organiza- 
tions in the city jumped down his 


neck and forced him, many. weeks 
later, to call the whole thing off. 
The editorial criticism said their 
“amateur police corps” appeared to 
be something borrowed from Hitler. 

The. Office of Civil Defense, 
which made a close study of Nazi, 
British, Japanese and U.S. civil de- 
fense programs during. World War 
II, has obviously taken many of 
Hitler’s ideas to its bosom as well. 


Steel Silent 
In Pool Case 


WARREN, O.—Under the leader- 
ship of Philip Murray, the United 
| Steel Workers of America, CIO, 
passes many pious resolutions 
against discrimination. 

But the test of such declarations 
can be found in such steel centers 
as Warren where a struggle has 
been conducted over the move of 
the city to lease its swimming pool 
to a private club and thereby oper- | 
ate on a jimcrow basis. 

The steel leadership has not 
spoken out nor have they offered 
any assistance to the NAACP. The 
case has been heard by the Ohio 
State Supreme Court but through- 
out all the process of litigation, the 
union officials have made no move 
to intervene to lend aid to the 
NAACP. 


ganda campaign was proposed. 

“In preparation for a total war 
it is vital to the safety and wel- 
fare of the country that the im- 
portance of civil defense be 
brought forcefully and repeatedly 
to the attention of every person,” 
the report said in a section de- 
voted to training under the civil 
defense plan. ' 

“For civil defense to 88 
effectively every family and every 
member within the family must 
be prepared to cooperate with the 
efforts of the civil defense organ- 
ization,” the report advised. 

Every person “must recognize 
authority and accept direction 
when exercised by the responsible 
members of the various civil de- 
fense services,” the publication in- 
sists. 
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THE PROPOSAL for mobile re- 
serve battalions“ was advanced a 
year ago by the War Department, 
the report indicates. Federal mo- 
bile reserves, either in military or 
civilian status are essential to sup- 
port the states in extreme emer- 
gency, and to provide maximum 
ite in prompt use of all re- 
serves,“ the War Department direc- 
tive declared. 

Battalions of 500 men, highly 
trained and fully equipped with the 
latest in military arms, would be 
organized in each state under the 
plan. Some states, especially the 
heavily industrialized ones, would 
be assigned two or more battalions. 

“Class A” battalions would be 
backed up by a secondary group. 
unlimited in number of men and 
battalions. Known as “Class B” re- 
serves, this secondary group would 
be advanced to “Class A” after re- 
ceiving equipment and training. 

“Tt is recommended that organi- 
gation and activation of battalions 
be completed as speedily as pos- 
sible, consistent with the problem 
of supplying equipment which 
should be the guiding factor in the. 
recognitiomw of Class A’ units, the 
report advises. 
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GREATEST EMPHASIS was 
placed upon the warden. Much —— 
reliance must be placed on them 
for assistance, information and co- 
ordinated effort,” the report stressed. 
The warden service will be the 
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THE OFFICIAL “WINNER” is the guy crumpled on the floor (left), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering fhe fallen Bruce Woodcock until a foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of a lot sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 
(right) is the man who most merits a crack at the title, having easily TKO’d big Joe Baski last week at 
‘the Garden. To end all the confusion, however, how about an elimination Savold-Charles fight? 


_ Braves Get Williams, 


Young Negro Player 


“Who's that?” he asked. 

“Hank Greenberg.” 

“Oh, of course! I don’t know how 
I forgot him. Just excited talking 
about all this. Why, we had a Hank 
Greenberg Day at the Polo Grounds 


The Boston Braves have 
made good on their promise 
by signing a young Negro 
player for development in 


their farm system, the Daily 
Worker learned yesterday. He is 
Waldon Williams, 19, former James 
Monroe High School star who lives 
in the Bronx. The signing makes 
the National League champions the 
third of the 16 big league teams to 
end discriminatfon. The Brooklyn 
Dodgers and Cleveland Indians were 
first and second in breaking through 
the long time disgrace of our na- 
tional pastime. 


Williams is an infielder, currently 
standing five feet, 10 inches and 
weighing -159 pounds. He led the 
Monroe team in batting for two 
straight years, hitting over .400. He 
graduated from school last Febru- 
ary, and during the summer receivéd 
a secret tryout by the Braves, so 
impressing Boston scout Russell 
with his hitting and fielding that 
“potential big league star” was filed 
on the report. 


Interviewed yesterday by the 
Daily Worker, Williams said he was 
to report to the Braves’ Florida 
training camp in March and would 
be assigned to one of Baston’s minor 
league farm teams from there. 
Asked how he felt about his chances 
cf making the grade, he said: 

“I think I can make the grade. 
Of course, I’m not foolish enough to 
think Tm ready for the varsity now, 
but I feel I can make good in the 
minors and come up as I develop. 


I’m only nineteen, so I have a soars 


time, haven't I?” 

“How do you feel about th 
chance,” I asked, “Did it surprise 
Jou?“ 

“Yes,” he said with youthful en- 
thusiasm, “it sure did. I feel simply 
wonderful about it it's the 
biggest thing that ever happened 
to me, of course. It was such a big 
thing and so e that I went 


introduce myself to Jackie Robinson 
and ask him for some advice. He 
was very encouraging and helpful.“ 


What big league team was your 
favorite before all this happened,“ 
I asked. 


He laughed. The Dodgers! But 
all that’s changed now!” 

I asked him whether he was glad 
it was Boston that signed him 
rather than Brooklyn or Cleveland, 
the two teams that had already 
ended discrimination. 


'm very happy it was a new 
team besides Brooklyn or Cleve- 
land,“ he said sefiously. “I feel it’s 
more important that a new team, 
that is, one without any Negro 
players, signed me for a tryout.” 

Young Williams lives at 854 East 
167 Street with hisgparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Williams, a brother and 
a sister. 

“My father works as a plasterer,” 
he said. “After I graduated school 
I got a job playing tenor saxophone 
in Joe Martin’s band, which plays 
in New Haven. I kept playing ball 
whenever I could, around sandl 
I guess Robinson and Doby a 
Campanella and Paige making the 
majors has made young Negro ath- 


letes more hopefull than they used 


to be, when before that there was 
no real future in it.” 

As for his brief musical career: 

“Oh, I don’t care about that any 
more! 
now!“ He smiled. “I can always 
toot the horn for fun during the 
offseason. But now I’m going to 
keep in shape. No late hours, no 
smoking or drinking. It's my chance 
and I mean to be as ready as I 
possibly can be.” 

He said he was a first baseman at 
Monroe, but was tried out as a 
second baseman by Boston. 
play first, second or the outfield,” 
he said, “wherever thé} think I best 
belong.” 

I reminded him that he had a 
famous predecessor from Monroe 


m t tl 


Baseball is the big thing 


“TH 


| High who also played first pepe ye. 4! 
Tt ee. ile ann 


two summers ago: everyone from 
Monroe went to pay tribute to him.” 
He laughed. “I don’t think I would 
ever be as good as Greenberg.” 

Reached by phone at Monroe 
High, baseball coach Zisser ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the news. 

“I just heard about it yesterday,“ 
he said. 1 didn't see it in the papers. 
He is a little light for long distance 
hitting while on the team here, but 
he was a very good high school 
player and better than average as 
a hitter. He was dependable, con- 
sclentious and always trying. I 
would rate him high in adaptability 
and the ability to learn. He is very 
bright, though a little shy and ret- 
icent. A fine young man, with all 
the good characteristics. I was very 
fond of him and certainly wish him 
the best of luck.” 


IT WAS PREXY Lou Perini, one 
of three new owners, who bought 
the Braves two years ago, who indi- 
cated recently that Boston would 
follow Brooklyn and Cleveland in 
introducing full democracy into 
their organization. He said the 
Braves were scouting Negro players 


and meant business. 
There. has been agitation for some 
time in the oki abolition city for 


the Braves and Red Sox to sign 


Negro players. Sports columnist 
Dave Egan of the. “Globe,” who 


swung into the campaign against. 


discrimination years back, has been 
a consistent needler of the two 
teams, frequently putting the ques- 

tion of democracy bluntly into print. 


| In This 8 
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By! Bill Mardo ves 


HOW “ABOUT IT, RED SOX? 


THERE IS MUCH baseball stuff to be hot ‘stove 
over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major 
league winter meetings. But of first importance to 
Worker readers is the Boston Braves signing of Waldon Williams, 19- 
year-old. Negro prospect from James Monroe High and until last 
February graduation-time that Bronx school’s second baseman in t the 
inter-scholastic league. 

This is cheering news to all baseball fans—to all Boston rooters 
be they National or American League inclined. But ne can’t me- 


chanically lump all fans into the same pot—and T've à suspiciom that 
with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 


those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 


Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have missed 
the boat again. 1 

No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how badly clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, 
Robinson was brought to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by some 
Negro reporters. The Bosox were put on the spot, had no alternative 
other than to give Robinson a formal tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 


Branch Rickey yielded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue 


democracy in our “National” Pastime, it was Robinson. with whom 
he made his first move. : 

It was then that the Boston public first got wind of the fact that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn’t mounted in direct proportion to Jackie’s subsequent successes 


on the ballfield of organized baseball in sparking the Montreal Royals 


and Dodgers to their 46 and 47 pennants. When old Rudy York 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Rebinson’s presence at that position would’ve meant for the 
club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


NOW, WITH WALDON’S signing by the Braves, onus once more 
falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
Yawkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that's what 
it is with only three out of 16 major league teams signing Negro talent) 
or does he intend to have his scouts sign up all talent regardless of a 
man’s color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston’s fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they're in business to 
win pennants. The hiring of any young player, Negro or white, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success is now the credo of the 
Braves’ front office. Aside from the question of busting Jimcrow, it’s 
also the touchstone to fattened box office profits. “As Robinson and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the Brooklyn chain, Doby 
and Paige in the Cleveland organization. 

It would be naive te imagine that this last isn’t of paramount 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logic 
to what is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely, 
the making of much money. Only the more forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession, like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 
to buck the majority of reactionaries who still oppose the entrance of 
Negro players in the great game of baseball, 


LET THE RED SOX fans, the fans in Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 
follow through on the.signing of young Waldon Williams. By de- 
manding the same for the teams which they support (at outrageously 
high prices) —let the wedge driven into the Jimcrow’ walls by Robin- 
son, Doby, Campanella, Newcombe, Paige and Williams be driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 
common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a Negro on the basket- 
ball, football and track fields. | 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 
does stop being “news”—until that time is there a shameful scar on 
the face of a game beloved the nation over by millions and millions 
of democratic-minded “sides fans, 


With the young 3 rn 
ball season hogging the headlines, 
here's one gent whom you can be 
certain will be subject of much 


+. headlines himself before long. 


He’s “Easy” Ed MacAuley, phe- 
nomenal 6-8 center of the great 
St. Louis team which walked offt 
with the National Invitation tour- 
ney last March against the na- 
tion’s top quintets. 

St. Louis hasn't lost a game in 
the early schedule yet, and while 
undefeated seasons are 


A few years ago the Boston Red Sox 


went through the motions of giving. 


Jackie Robinson a tryout at Fenway *.. 


Park, before he was signed by Brook- : 
bee r 


nyt he never heard 
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SUNDAY 


E ARE at a weekly meeting 
of the National Committee 
of the Communist Party. I look 
around at the long table at my 


comrades. Evefy one of them is 
under heavy bail and awaiting an ap- 
proaching trial. (I was not a member of 
the old National Board at the time they 
were indicted, which explains this dis- 
crepancy. No chivalry on the part of 
Tom Clark of Texas, I assure 7%. 


of such “blarney.” So I’m going to tell 
you. | 


What weird and fantastic ideas there 
are about Communists! Judged by preva- 
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‘EUGENE DENNIS, General Secretary of the Communist Party, his wife, 


* 


Peggy, and their son, Gene. 


* 


AT 


Here's the side of the twelve indicted Communist 
leaders the brass-check press would never publish. 
What kind of people are they—as human beings? 
People like you?—yes. Which suggests that what 
reaction is trying to.do to them is also intended 
for you, for twelve times twelve million Americans 


By ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


Bob Thompson is to be able to get home 

9 their youngsters are in bed. 
„Dur they can spare out of their 
ee ne home. 
| vy drinkers, no gamblers, 
igi ines among my comrades. 
have to make time for even 
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are not too strong. Carl winter actually 
suffers from homesickness for his charm- 
. ing little daughter Michele, who is in 
Detroit. A whole audience was moved to 
im Chicago, when Gil Green’s chil- 
who hadn't seen him for quite a 
rushed at him, hugging him and 
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clinging to him, shouting “Daddy, Daddy!” 


Gils usual cheerfulness diminishes when 


he’s too long away from his two boys 
and his grave little daughter. 


Gene Dennis little son Genie went to 
a mowe last Summer at Far Rockaway. 
The newsreel of his father and the others 
urider arrest came on the screen. He 
shouted out, “Thats my daddy! What 
are they doing to my daddy?” 
in the audience were distressed and said 
sympathetically: “It’s a darned shame! 
The poor kid!“ 

Bob Thompson took his wife to a 
movie and while they were out their home 
was invaded by a sadistic brute who “hates 
Communism.” 


Gil brought one of his sons with him 
on a trip to New York. The Department 
of Justice pulled an outrageous “arrest” 
on a man already under ball, which 
frightened the child shamefully, Even 
their little children are not safe from the 
hysteria which Judge Medina denies exists. 


They worry about their children. I see 


it in their faces. 


Our older comrades are not. immune. 


from paternal pride too—Jack Stachel for 


his son and Irving Potash for his daughter, 


who are in colleges. If you want to hear 
Bill Foster become eloquent in conver- 
ee e ee eee 
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and their jaunts together. Lillian Hell- 


man recently remarked of Communists 
that their morals are too “puritanical” for 
her. If loving: your wife and children 
and trying to make a happy peaceful 
world for all families is her definition— 
wall, I guess my comrades are guilty. 


Living Dangerously— 
But With a Purpose 


But don’t get me wrong. They 3 
no plaster saints. They lose their t..n- 
pers, and some have real hot tempers. 
They take a drink, enjoy a joke, and cuss 
plenty if the occasion warrants. Our 
ghairman can make the air blue, if neces- 
sary. They don’t eat right, they don’t 


rest enough, they can be cranky, nervous 
and irritable when the pace is too hard. 


Sure, they’re human, very human. 

I have an exceptional opportunity te 
observe my 12 comrades. As a group they 
are easy to work with. Some of them 
I've come to know in the last decade. 
I remember Bill Foster as a young man 


in the Spokane Free Speech Fight of 


the I. W. W. in 1909. I remember Irving 
Potash as an earnest young student ar- 
rested in the notorious Palmer Raids in 
the °20’s and held for deportation, ‘The 


‘Workers’ Defense Union, of. which I was 


the secretary, paid lawyer Harry Wein- 
berger $50 to get the case dismissed. How 
he can “for the same offense be twice 
put in jeopardy,” which Article V of the 
Bill of Rights specifically forbids, beats 
me. But what's 


nists such as Foster and Potash, Hall, 
Stachel, Winter and Williamson helped to 
. build the labor movement of caer and 
Phillip Murray knows it. 

Some of my comrades took up their. 
dangerous lives years ago, before there 
was an American Communist Party, when 
we were all Socialists. There was no 
choice.. If you believe in the rights of 
ee eee e en, , 
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the Constitution to a 
white supremacist from Texas? Commue 
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GIL GREEN, Communist Party leader in Illinois, with his. family. 
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for them against the ruthless, bloody- 
handed capitalism system, yous life is 
dedicated to a purpose—to get rid of it. 
Our younger comrades, Gates and Thomp- 
son, are already veterans of two anti- 
fascist wars. Winston and Davis are tried 
and trusted leaders of the Negro people 
in their struggle for democratic rights. 
We have a fine blending of various age 
levels—from veterans like Foster and my- 
self who go back to the I. W. W., to those 


who are the youth leaders of yesterday: 
We ‘have those who led struggles of the 


unemployed in the '30’s. In fact there is 
not a single member of our National Com- 
mittee who has not actively engaged in 
organization work, mass demonstrations, 
militant struggles of the people, and who 
has not been arrested for these. Our Com- 
mittee covers in the lives of its members 
the last half century, the entire country, 
and every phase of the liberation of the 
people. i 7 

That shameful CIO Convention in 
Portland, Oregon, should have been on 
their feet shouting denunciations against 
the Truman: conspiracy to imprison a 
man like William Z. Foster and his com- 
rades, rather than raving against them. 
They contributed far more to building the 
CIO when the going was tough than a 
screaming red-baiting Reuther or. incom- 
petent Rieve. If the much talked of and 
little accomplished “Operation Dixie” is 
ever to materialize they will need the 


help of our brave Communist Party in 


the Southland. III back my comrades 
against the majority of the CIO leaders 
any day for services to the American 
working class. 
No Illusions About 
Capitalist Justice 

I read the screaming headlines of a 


new “discovery of spying evidence” found. 


in a pumpkin shell. It sounds like a 
nursery rhyme or a Hollywood thriller. 
But it is not to laugh. I am a woman 
without illusions where capitalist “justice” 


to working class leaders is concerned. 1 


sat 33 years ago in prison, with a man 


about to die at the hands of legal gun- 


men. This was Joe Hill. I visited ardent 
Sacco and philosophical Vanzetti in their 
prison cells during seven long years of 
the 20’s while we fought unavailingly for 
their lives. For 20-odd years I visited 
Tom Mooney and saw a dark-haired young 
man grow stout and old and pray within 
prison walls. Finally they were forced 
to release him to die. 
| I sit now in this board room in 1948 
with these 12 fine sons of the people 
and I feel the hot breath of a lynch mob 
rushing towards them. Such a mob cruci- 
fied a carpenter of Nazareth, who “stirred. 
up the people, they said. Such a mob 
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murdered the abolitionist Lovejoy in 2 


barn in Illinois. Such a mob put a rope 


around the neck of Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
and dragged him through the streets of 
Boston. 

But mobs do not always carry a cross, 
@ rope or faggots. Some carry news- 
papers and law books. Some speak on 
the radio. Some appear in the guise of 
Congressional Committees and Loyalty 
Boards. Some appear as juries and judges, 
like a Landis or a Webster Thayer. Many 
brave men have been sent to prison by 
such as they. “How many prison cells 
has humanity plodded through on the way 
forward? And how many more must it 
go through?” asked Julius Fuchik in his 
cell, More than we all remember right 
here in our own country. 


Real Importance 


Of Their Trial 


These are some of my thoughts as we 
listen to various reports. These are self- 
less men who surround me, Their thoughts 
are not on prisons I know. They are Com- 
munists. They are ready for whatever 


lies before them. Sometimes I -get angry 


and scold them for their objectivity. .One 
of them teased me, “What’s the matter, 
Elizabeth,” he said, “you think we are 
so. Objective we become subjective? A 
neat problem in dialectics!” Guess which 
one that was! 

I am sure their families worry. I 
know I worry, and I hope you worry too 
about the danger of prison terms for our 
comrades. Ten years in prison is a long 
time—20 years is a lifetime. I know, like 
Fuchik, my comrades have unconquerable 
souls and wills of iron. Prison cannot 
touch their spirits. But—prison can break 
bodies and crush fiesh and blood.- The 
grueling routine is designed for that. 

~ I can lose sleep visualizing what can 
happen to our comrades. With a hys- 


terical mob spirit unleashed from Port- 


land to Queens, from Washington to New 
York, on the eve of their trail! A fair 
trial is impossible in this atmosphere. » 

Are they indifferent because they are 
“objective” and say “what happens to us 
is not the important thing!” No, they are 


a thousand times right. They do not want 


to go to prison, to be martyrs, to leave 
their families, to be taken away from 
their work to spend endless days of wasted 
lives. Far more important to them and 
all of us, however, is what happens to 
Amen‘ca, if this can happen in our country. 


They are not insensitive, in fact they 


express the greatest sensibility to what 


will happen to all of us, to what is al- 


ready happening to America, when they 
brush aside their own personal fates as 
“not. the important thing.” Carl Winter 
came back recently from a trip to Detroit. 
He was greatly agitated that people do 
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not realize this. He said: The faet that 
there can be a trial like this at all, is in 
itself the greatest imaginable crime,” 


Think it over for a while. A trial for 
the advocacy of ideas. A political party on 
trial for its political ideas. A judge and 
jury deciding whether or not we have a 


right (any American) to advocate polit- 


ical ideas. The trial is indeed a crime 
against the rights of the American peo- 
ple. The government is guilty of this from 
the day of the arrest of our comrades. It 


can only be wiped out by the dismissal of 


the indictment. As Car] pointed out in an 
emergency meeting he called in Detroit: 
“Even if we are acquitted, a crime has 
been committed by the trial itself against 
the inalienable rights of the American 
people.” 


It is thought control: 


it is politics by 
edict; it is the Mundt Bill; it is fascism 
in the making. Our comrades are right 
to say that they are not what is on trial, 
and we are not defending them as people. 
They are right to say the rights of the 
American people are on trial, and the day 
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— the American people 
have lost their rights. 
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have not fully realized it. It is a tribute 


to our comrades that they who are 80 
closely and vitally involved personally 3 
can see it more clearly than the rest 


of us. That's why they are the lead- 


ers of the Communist Party. If you 
really believe in your. ideas you 80 
all the way. They each became a Com- | 
munist, or first a Socialist, because they 
care what happens. to people, what hap- 
pens to our country. They enlisted for 
the duration of the class war, This is the 
source of Communist courage around the 
world. “We are not the important thing— 
what happens to our country and its 
people are the important things.” What 
happens to 12 by 12 nition people is im- 
portant. 
If we take to heart their wise words, in 


defending them we will know how best to 
defend the rights of all. They are indi- 
visible. It is not twelve men, much as we 


love and admire them, determined as we 
are to keep them out of prison. To Com- 
munists it is our Party that is at stake. 
But this is not a Communist issue, either. 
It is broad as all America. It is the right 
to speak, to write, to assemble, to or- 
ganize, to vote—it is the very heart of a 
century and a half of sturggle in this 
country. 


When I look at my calm comrades sit- 
ting at this long table, the room expands, 
the walls disappear. I see Bunker Hill and 
the red blood of Crispus Attucks and Val- 
ley Forge. I hear, Give me liberty or give 
me death!” I see a little group. of resolute 
men who signed a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and pledged “to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 
J see John Brown kissing the Negro boy 
as they took him forth to be hanged and 
I hear “His Soul Goes Marching On!” I 
see Harriet Tubman treking to the South 
to emancipate in her own way. I see 
Abraham Lincoln signing the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. I see Tom Mooney 
walking down Market Street in 1939, fol- 
lowed by thousands of laughing, cheering 


people who wept for joy at the memorable 


sight. I see Hunger Marches and a Bonus 
Army. I see Foster, singlehanded, proving 


to sceptical labor fakers of 1918 that work- 


ers can be organized. I see Gene Debs and 
Bill Haywood battling in Pullman, III., and 
the Rocky Mountain area at the turn of 
the century. I see the Negro steel workers 
to whom a Negro Communist came under 
cover of night to sign them up in the CIO 
in the company town of Aliquippa, Pa. 


Yes, beyond this room and- down the 
years. ate thousands akin to these twelve 
Americans. They have today picked up 
the same torch of human freedom and 
are carrying it forward. But we cannot 
rest. on history. We must conquer the 
softness of the Roosevelt area and. fight 
as all good fighters did in the past.. We 
are proud of our twelve. But will they be 
proud of us? Will history be_proud of us? 
That's the real questiomfor us to answer. 


- 


W ILLIAM 2. FOSTER. National Chairmon 40 the eee Party, nd his. 
great grandson spend a Sunday afternoon at t the Bronx Zoo. 
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“Gee,” Timmy said, “We never had a Christmas like this. . wish we was the neediest family” 
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A our two o'clock in the afters 


noon of the day after Christ - 


mas Joey Hoop struggied along 
Plymouth Street in his new suit, 


new shoes with galoshes. Trailing 


walk was his new sted pned up with part 


of the toys he got the day before. 

though the day was mild and the thin 
snow seemed to be losing ita contest with 
the sun. He tried to walk straight and 
act as though he were indifferent to the 
clothes, the bright sled and the toys, 
but could not help glancing down every 


second or third step at his feet, at tho 
neat warm coat. And he frequently looked 
back over his shoulder at the colorful 


The squeal of the runners. en bare ce- 


ment. was music to him. He skipped now 


and then despite the load and the heavy 
galoshes. His grin was broad. His eyes 
were wonders of sparkling joy. You never 
saw a ten-year-old boy with a prouder 
chest than Joey Hoop.. He needed a hair- 


cut to match his fine cap. He was streaky 
behind the ears from too hasty washing. 


You couldn’t blame Joey teo much for 
that or for the fact that H you took off 
his cap you'd find his hair needed comb- 
ing badly. Joey Hoop had to stand preity 
much on his own small feet nowadays, 
dress himself, wash himself, get his own 
breakfast and that of his brothers and 
sisters and help his mother. He was the 
oldest of five children. His father had 
been flat on his back, sick for months 


tion: she could not work about the house 5 x 


for more than a couple of hours in the | 


morning and a couple more in · the eve< 


Things had been pretty tough for Joe 


and his brothers, sisters, mother and 
father up until Christmas Eve. 
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day, shaking and shivering, although the 


house was good and warm, Joey had 


thought it strange that his dad couldn't 


get warm, had bundied. himself up in a 
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ing water, all the time wirn his ‘teeth 
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to bed with hot water bottles and blankets - 


wondering and worried. He looked up at 


the big doctor with the little black bag 
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His eyes grew big as he looked, 
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we... well, we don’t have much money. 
We have to make every penny go as far 
as we can. It costs so much for the 


I... il aint going. ...” 


_-. By WALTER e 


five-year-old brother cried. The little . 


I teid you, remember, that you had to 
be the man of the house. . You're alt 


ve to depend on now. . And now 


doctor and the rent and groceries and 


lights and gas. We just can’s spare a 


penny for anything that we don’t have to 
have. 80. . you see, Joey darling, — 
we can’t go to the show any more for a 
while. . . Tm sorry, Joey, but we have to 
save on everything. .“ She stopped 


and looked at him. He saw she was cry- 


ing quietly again. 


m sorry, Joey ... but you do under- 


stand ... you understand, don’t you, 


Joey?” She squeezed him tightly, then _ 
stood him up. “You'll be a little man 


about it; won't you Joey?“ oe 


Joey nodded. He didn’t understand 
fully: He aSked, But mom 
couldn’t we afford it just this once. 


* * 1 
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Roy Rogers is at the show and Trigger. 
.I wanted to see them.“ . 


Mother stood up. She touched his 
head again lightly. Her voice was not 


his mother’s voice. “I’m sorry, Joey ... 
we can't . . not this time. ... You will 


be a little man about it won't you, dear?” 

Joey didn’t say anything else. He went 
into the front room and sat in a chair 
looking’ out the windew. When Timmy 
Wilson and some other youngsters cams 
to the door to go to the show with him, © 
he shook his head. “Naw . .. I aint 
mg.. I don’t want to-go tonight 


The boy was incredulous, “But... ° 


Roy Rogers and Trigger. Aw, come 


15-Preserves 
19- Form of croquet 


oF he Wo rker C rossword Puzzle 
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-21-Permitted 


1 5 22 ö -22-Elliptical 
-24-To accustom 
25-Cioth measure 
26-Confederate 
general 

28-Timber tree 
29-At no time 
30-Drops of liquid 
31-Note of scale 
32-To eschew 
34-That man 
35-Thin crinkled 

| fabric 
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117-In favor of 
119-Wife of. Geraint 
121-Small biscuits — 
¥22-Yale 
124-Black magic 
126-Act 
127-Garden herb 
(pl.) 


53-Allowance for 
waste 


88-170 stop 
56- Exhibition 
57-To unite. 
60-Desert of 
central Asia 
61-Urchin 2 
63-Wicked 
66-Juliet’s 


61-Menaces 


68-Number 


W 136-To fine 


71-Mournful 3 
2 egume 
eee e z 8 genuine 
75-Site of the sit Rotasing 
Krupp steel mechanism 
works on a wheel 
77-Black 141-Norse deity 
18-Pouch © 142-Prefix: one 
162-Heap of stones %9-Period of time 143-Angers 
164-Extreme | 80-To batter 145-Weblike 
165-Slang: 83-While membrane 
Inquisitive 85-To decay 147-To ripple 
86-To employ 149-Female singing 
87-Man’s nickname Voice 
language 151-Dirk 
92-Noisy quarrel” 152-Poetie: above 
95-To leak 155-Summit 
97-Lixivium 157-Nothing 
98-Assistant 161-Six 
100-Landed 163-Sloth 


(Last week’s solution) 
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137-Subtracts 
139-Gratuity 
36-Likely 140-Risible 


38-Took satisfaction 144-Low note 
for — 146-Piece of turf 


8 147-3.1416 


148-Lariat 
42-Capital of To 
5 153-To worship 


46-Pitcher ae he 8 
7-To greet ¥ 
49-Punctual - 157-Resident of a 


- convent — 
54-Clayey loam 
§5-Ory Gf porrew 158-To place in 


A TOW ~~ 
56-Flash 159-Underground 
58-Pronoun : worker 
160-Bud used as 

a spice 


128-Vertical timber 
on a ship’s deck 
129-To commend 
131-Note of scale 
133-To hinder 
134-Spanish for 
es“ 


59-Plane surface 
60-Color 
61-Exclamation of 
approval 
62-Prong 
64-Embankment 
65-Nourished 
66-Cereal grain 
67-Body of : 
Cavalry 
70-To split 
72-Moist 
73-Infant 
74-Algonquian 
Indian 
76-Thin slab of 
baked clay 
: 78-Egyptian deity 
- $1-Sphere 
82-Girl’s name 
84-Former French 
President 
88-Kingdom of 


. 
dish 


7-Friend 

8-Printer’s 
measure 

9-Tray 
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Nergal and 
Allatu 
389-Loyal 


91- Bones 


938Web-footed bird 
94-Humped 
ruminants 


3 96-Spoken * 


* * 


98-Consumed 
99-Swooned 
101-To look for  ‘¥1-Hub 


103-Infernal 18-Pace 
105-To criticize 
mercilessly 
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The Neediest Family 


(Continued from Page 3) 


head. and shut the door, The boy and 
his companions hesitated a moment, then 
one of them said, “Hurry up... 
late . . come on!” And they trooped 
off. Joey's mouth quivered. Tears filled 


his eyes. He sat down in the chair, buried 


his face against it and cried and cried. 
After a while his mother came in and 
gat down beside him, took his hand. He 
pulled it away. Joey and she sat close 
together for a long time as darkness 
gathered in the corner and crept across 
the room, until a call fron. Joey's older 
sister took her to the bedroom. 
2 8989 20 | 
got worse right along. Every week 
or two for a while his mother had 
him stay home from school and care for 


the other children while she went down: 


to the bank to cash bonds. Joey always 
felt proud of being in charge of the fam- 
‘fly while his mother was gone, even 
though he knew that Mrs. Wilson next 
door was keeping an eye on them all and 
would come over two or three times a 
morning to make sure everything was all 
right. Each time his mother came home 
she looked wearier, older. 

Joey san his mother sit in the front 
room with the imsurance man, shaking 
her head hopelessly and repeating over 
and over, “We have to have the money. 

. It’s the only thing we can do.” 

Then there were no more bonds and 
the money from the insurance policies 
ran out. One evening Joey's sister caused 
his mother to cry by asking, “Mommy, 
why do we have to have soup all the 
time. . ... I want some meat... I’m 
tired of soup.” Joey didn’t know why his 
mother cried but he went to her and 
tried to comfort her. : 

“Don’t cry, mom,” he said and he 
patied her hand. “Don’t cry... . Please, 


don’t cry.” And he was mad at himself 


because he found himself almost in tears. 
He scowlded fiercély at his sister. Don't 
you complain about the fold,” he said. 
We can't afford all we want.“ And he 


was surprised at the way his mother 4 


hugged him. 


| _— father was grouchy now and 


terribly thin. He only left his bed to 


co to the bathroom and had to have help : 


‘hen. He didn’t like the food either. And 


un. tu 


we'll be 
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once in a while Joey heard him shout 


— . — — 


angrily at his mother. She never an- 
swered. “Mom,” said Joey one evening, 
“Mom, why is daddy so crabby?” 

His mother smiled wearily at him. “He’s 
sick, Joey. . . and people who are sick and 
helpless sometimes get angry ... very 
angry. Daddy doesn’t mean to be 
crabby to us. He loves us. . He just 
feels bad because he can’t work for us the 
way. he used to.“ 

There came a day when Joey's mother, 
Jooking like an old, od woman, made Joey 
take care of the children while she went 
down to the welfare office. When she came 
back she held him close and cried again. 
“I think,” she said finally, “things’l be a 
little better soon. . They promise to 


help us.” | ) 
The next. day a lady came to talk to 


charity or no charity ... 


them. Mother said she was an investiga- 
tor. She seemed nice to Joey and the other 
children. She had a cheery word for Joey’s 
father. After she left there was a terrible 
scene in the bedroom. Joey’s father cursed 
his mother. For the first time Joey’s 
mother answered. After his father finished 
shouting, Joey heard his mother say, 
‘ we have to 
live. ... The children and you must have 
care.” re, : | 

In a little while Joey thought he heard 
his father sobbing but he knew that 
couldn’t be because grown men don't cry 
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are 
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welfare. office helped them out. 
There were no moer nasty words with 


the landlord. The lights were turned back 


on and once in a while, but not often there 
was à little meat for Joey, his father and 
the older children. His mother always 
‘aughed and said she didn’t like meat; she 


Was a, vegetarian. 


The doctor came more regularly now 
too and there was more medicine. But 


Joey heard the doctor talking to his 
mother. “Ym. sorry, Mrs. Hoop. treat- 


itig him this way. . I just don’t know. 


.. wont say he n never get well. There's 


a chance, “but he really needs a specialist.” 


Joey's mother nodded. “T know,” she said. 


) oe 


king to get his father well. 
‘the last straw when Joey's 


‘mother took sick She hed tetrible pains 7 


wi Jy iu tet he was sing Bi 


106-Any medieval 
ship 

109-To look after 

111-Plants g 


in her side and back, pains so bad that 
she couldn’t stand up sometimes. The 
doctor told her that she had to have an 
operation before she would be well but that 
the condition could go on without any 
real danger to her for a long time. It just 
meant she would be in pain almost con- 
stantly, and that she would be able to do 
only the lightest work about the house 
and that only a few hours a day. The wel- 
fare office arranged to have a practical 
nurse visit them one day a week to take 
care of the heavier housework and do what 
she could for Joey’s mother and father. 


„ * * 
UT it had been pretty tough up until 
Christmas Eve. And then there had 
been a fat little man who could have been 
Santa Claus if he had had whiskers and 
red clothes, but who was a reporter for the 
paper. He smiled and clapped Joey on the 


back. He smiled at the littler ones. He > 
smiled at Joey's mother. He smiled at 


Joey’s father who turned over away from 

“Every year,“ the man told Joey's 
mother, “Fhe Courier picks out the need- 
jest family. . . and tries to make their 
Christmas a happy one.. We've checked 
with the social agencies and made some 
investigations. . . We decided that this 
year’s neediest family was the Hopp fam- 
ily and we're going to help you.“ 


Joey's mother said, “Thank you,” in a, 


soft tired voice. And the little fat man told 
all the help that the Courier's fund would 
bring to them. ‘ 


There was a lot to it but Joey got most 


of it. All the children would get new 
clothes, and Santa Claus was going to 
make a special trip with his sleigh to see 
to it that the children had the very best 
Christmas ever. And there was to be an 
extra special Christmas dinner. 


It was wonderful. Men came bringing 


boxes and a tree. Photographers were 
there; they snapped cameras with flashes 
of light at Joey’s mother and Joey and the 
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Even Joey’s father was photographed 
although mother had.to argue with him 
about it. 

It was a wonderful Christmas. Joey in 
his wildest dreams had never imagined 
anything so wonderful. And the dinner. 
Turkey and cranberries and dressing 
and nuts and mince pie with ice cream 
. . and there were pounds and pounds of 
a us The . did it all up proud. 


1 next day their pictures were on the 

front page. “Santa Claus Comes. to 
Nieediest Family,” was the heading and the 
story told of their struggles and how at 
last they .were happy and having a real 
Christmas because of the generous help of 
the citizens of the community through the 
Courier’s Christmas Fund. Christmas for 
Joey was the dream of all happy. children 
come true. ä 

Hauling his sled and happy, full of din- 
ner and pride, Joey walked along Ply- 
mouth Street. 

He met Timmy Wilson at the corner. 

“Hello, Timmy,” he said. 

“Gee,” Timmy said to him. Tou sure 
got a lot for Chrstmas.“ 

“Uhuh!” Joey told him shaking his head 
till his cap came loose. “I got n electric 
train, a Beebee gun, ice skates, a drum ’n’ 
a knife and lots and lots of colthes and 
this sled. . . . Boy, you ought to see that 


train!” 


Timmy nodded. “Gee, you sure got a lot 
for Christmas,” he repeated. , 
“Come on down to my house and we can 
play with some of the things,” Joey said. 
The two boys walked back to Joey’s 
house, Timmy’s eyes grew bigger and 
bigger as he looked at the huge tree and 


the pile upon’ pile of gifts, the gun, the 


skates, the wonderful electric train that 
took up most of the front room with its 
tunnels and bridges and gleaming curves 
of track and signals that lighted up and 

“Mom ‘says T have to put the train 


_ away because we don’t have room for it,” 


other children. They took pictures.of the 125 


tree. And most of the people and ‘all the 


kids in the neighborhood stood open- 


mouthed when a great sleigh driven by 
Santa himself and pulled by two ponies 
neigh RS SAV Bis 
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ill Dressmakers Take Stitch in 
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Both monetary and real wages fall in New York's 

biggest industry. S peedu p increases and more and 
more workers are asking how long they'll be 
working: It’s a problem for the rank and file, be- 
cause no help will come from the union leadership 


Theirs is the democratic experience of in the “popular” lines of the industry— 


Women garment pene at the. muchines in a 1 New York dress shop. 


| By JOSEPH NORTH 
The a eyes were those of « young woman * her fee 


immigrant poverty, the many peoples who 
have rubbed shoulders since they played 
on the sidewalks together. The spirit that 
came out of the East Side has become 


property of most others who entered the 


trade through the years—from Brooklyn, 


from Harlem, from the Bronx. Yes, they 


have a good gospel for America. 

I went first. to see an old friend, a vet- 
eran of countless struggles in the trade 
who works as an operator in one of the 
grimy 12 story n near Seventh 
Ave. 


An Incident 
Not Exceptional 


It so happened nobody was working on 
that day as I entered the lint-filled loft 
2 the 12th floor. Varied colored pieces 

of cloth, rainbow-hued strips of ribbons, 
heaps of odd-colored spools littered the 


loft which felt dismally silent, in contrast 
to tho customary hum of many voices, 


the whirr of machines, the hustle of the 
workaday dress shop. Quiet. machines ‘are 
deader than tombstones. 

The boss sat amid the long rows “et 


silent Singer sewing machines playing 


solitaire. He looked up from his hand 
and his long face wore no expression. I 


don't know whether: the. cards were turn- 


ing up badly, but certainly the appearance 
of his silent shop afforded little cause for 
cheer. 

“We are closed today,” the boss said 
curtly as I asked for my friend and he 
returned to his aces and spades. A mid- 
dle-aged dressmaker entered and stopped 
by his table hesitantly. “Shall I come in 


Thursday?“ shoe asked uncertainly; de- 
traying the ‘dismay of the — ones" 


work .ig scarce. 


4 The boss didn't look up as he studied” 
his cards. “No,” he said. That was all. 
She stood wavering a nene — . 


turned and left. 44 * 


A little intident, I don’t b eal re- 
vealing, but from what T*learned, 1 ‘sus n 


pect it is not exceptional. 


17... wane 
: _ waiting for the elevator. ° “It’s been this 

way for the last two months,“ she said.- 
“I come in from way off m the Bronx, * 
hoping for a days work. Somietimes 1 
cet a couple of hours, more often not.” 
Sho shrugged her shouiders. “I can’t ven 
get on unemployment insurance though it 
would pay me as well. You see I get just 
»; enough work to keep me off the insur- 
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the cheapest-priced goods which employ 
the majority of New York’s 80,000 dress 
workers. The industry, roughly, is divided 
into three major sectors—the popular, the 
medium, and the better. Almost 80 per- 
cent—four out of five—are women. 

The great majority are operators, some 
§0,000. Next are the finishers, some 10,000; 
pressers total about 10,000; cleaners, 4,700; 
cutters 3,400; the rest consist of the crafts 
called the sample-makers, drapers, x- 
aminers, pinkers, special machine opera- 
tors. This does not include. the floor 
workers, who do the odds and ends of 
unskilled work in the shop. The union 
has not helped the many Negroes, as- 
signed to this work; to win upgrading. 

Some 55,000 work in Manhattan, about 
10,500 in other boroughs. Another odd 
20,000 work outside the city’s environs 
in shops © scattered throughout seven 
states: upstate New York and Long Is- 
land, Connecticus, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
Maryland. These shops work for the 
New York market: labor prices, theoreti- 
cally, are settled on garments in New 
York. | 


Downward Spiral 


And Speed-Up 


Though the out-of-town iis are sup- 
posed to gear the workers’ price schedule 
with tHose of New York, this rarely hap- 
pens. The result is a considerable wage 
differential of some 25 percent, a factor 
which the jobbers turn to their advan- 
tage. Most of those trucks running the 
Burma Road, the workers will tell you, 


are hauling unfinished garments out-of- 
‘town to be made up at the lower labor 
rates. Many there are open shops, ut- 
terly unorganized. The -metropdlitan 


manufacturers and jobbers pit “out-of- © 


town against New York to the disadvan-. 
tage of both. The cost of transporting the 
goods is outrageously deducted from the 
out- of-towyn workers’ pay. That's how 
wo can ae une New! Tork,“ N are 


told. 
The apical is cleat éowinwara: Alarm 2 


* ingly so in the past few months, and work- 
ers ate apprehensive that prewar condi- 
tions may return. Prewar--when the in- 


dustry supplied most with some 30 weeks’ 
work throughout the year, and the average 


! — eee to an abysmal $19 * 


woe. ay 
As the buying power of the public tapers 


off, competition within the industry in- 


le worn with SS years of dhe lader that clad malsitades. “I.ctqrted work,in « es - ance.” 
shop,” she said. I have been through every major strike in the industry. 1916, From her, from many others like her, creases. The newer, trickier styles, more 
1918, 1921, 1925, 1928, 1930, 1933. T’ve been in to many smaller. strikes % I got a picture that is, Im sorry to say, _— difficult to make, are introduced much 
recall, We rank and file have been through too much t let Dubinsky fritter it nothing to write home about. It is more frequently. These styles require 
away.’ We dress makers didn't make ours one of the best organized industries by scarcely conducive to Onristmas cheer. ‘moré labor time per garment, thereby cut- 
wining and dining the manufacturers in country houses, It took us thousands and Falling Money 0 beeen: „% nn enn 
thousands of hours of talking, convincing, organising, picketing, striking, sacrific- And Real Wages’ ape te dan pile up per day. Le- e 
ing. And we're worried nowadays, The e faster, the pay envelopes aie , .. speed-up when work is available saps the 


. 


Disquiet dominates the. industry. „ ne workers’ energies. “I’m much more tired 
— . rigs new oe page — the hos . te growing. to the pressers, the men the bosses like. t the day's end now than ever before,” 
. t mnorganized. gangsters show to describe 2 “the aristocrats” because, I heard everywhere. 
their heads again. Ont-of-town workers get 25 percent. less, That's dragging down the higher brackets, or | ae 
our . standards. What we. won, we won: becquse the rank and fille in the needle 1 Lions Lie Down. 
trades were an ee labor. We never too sae ee on 2 aes With the Lembs 
lined David Dubinsky’s boast that his is a 


T= skilifal women “and ° men placid industry, where the manufacturers 

Who make the clothes. you. a - 2 Terre and wined by ~~ 
wear belong to New York’s great- = e latter's summer resort 
est industry. 1 went to see how 5 oth tes let: Verily, the More He dawn 
they fare in the trade these days. a : 15 


t But the tradition-proud dressmakers ea 
end sow thet a : ~~ “scarcely be identified as sheep. Antag- 


onism seethes, grows around the Singer _ 

_ sewing machines as more arguments oc- - 

2 our at the point of production where prices 
„the workers get are determined. att 
3 aes 7 js . 2 2 


By HOWARD FAST — oe. a 1 ck 
I Write Star Hoopster Lurns — 
As I Please.. Handicap Into Asset 
The Lysenko Theory and —— : e 
The Saturday Review .. -.| #4 M of the Kansas City Stars’ erack 
ie cigs ave 1 players is one-armed Boid Buie, whose 
T might be argued that in a world where the pre- „% ajury in an automobile accideht nine 
posterous becomes the commonplace, surprise is sei ears ago, when he was 14, did not deter 
an old-fashioned emotion. Nevertheless, I was mod- „ b ) im from becoming a top athlete. Buie 
erately shaken to discover that the lead article in the we ee EHT one of the fastest players on the courts 
big “Christmas Issue” of the Saturday Review of „ goo „ nee, ee one 
Literature concerned “The Destruc- ee „ : ‘ith which he can grip the ball with one 
tion of Science in the USSR,” and es ee and. Below, he is shown dribbling down 
was authored by H. J. Muller, pro- a ee : ie court while Don Clark, of the Clark 
fessor of zoology at Indiana Univer- „ „ 5 vins team, moves in to attempt a block. 
sity. An old reader of The Saturday . vere 
Review, I recognize its breadth of 
approach and accept the fact that it 
concerns itself with many matters 
somewhat apart from the accepted 
literary field. I was hardly pre- 
pared, however, for several thousand 
words on the Lysenko theory of genetics. It also oc- 
curred to me that an elaboration of such a premise 
as the “destruction of science in the USSR” would 
bring polite yelps of glee from this sedate yet con- 
servative journal, science being something of a neces- 
sity in our modern industrial world; and that a re- 
turn to the dark ages by the Soviet Union, to the 
philosopher's stone and the magician’s spell, would 
give the Shrinking areas of free enterprise a welcome 
breathing space. 5 
Instead, I found in the Saturday Review, no hap- 
piness but only such undignified anger and such vul- 
gar phraseology as to make one wonder whether the 
last citadels of polite rebuttal were not already a 
thing of the past. It is true that in an article of some 
5,000 words, at least 300 are devoted by Prof. Muller 
to an elaboration of his own theories and at least 200 
more to meeting some of Lysenko’s arguments, but I 
must confess that the balance took a tone more be- 
coming to a fishwife than to a man of science. 
When Prof. Muller calls Lysenko “an ignorant, 
demagogic and fanatical peasant turned plant- 
breeder,” he hardly enlightens the literary reader on 
the role of the genes, nor does he advance his argu- 
ments logically when he screams “that from 1936 on 
Soviet geneticists of all ranks lived a life of terror.“ 
One is prompted to chide Prof. Muller just a little; 
there must have been at least one or two Soviet 
geneticists who had their carefree moments these past 
12 years. 


* * * 


058 MULLER’S charge that the “sinister” deni- 

zens of the Kremlin rape science by a “combina- 
tion of flagrant misrepresentation and calculated bru- 
tality,” really makes one wonder what those Russians 
are up to and who profits through their cutting their 
own throats; but such a frenzy of unrestrained name- 
calling hardly refutes the calm and reasoned argu- 
ments put forth by Trofim Lysenko in his book The 
Science of Biology Today. : 

Having only a layman’s knowledge of biology, I 
do not propose to enter into the Lysenko discussion. I 
can say that I read his book and-that I was impressed 
by his calmness of tone, his scholarly approach, and 
his patient marshalling of facts—a characteristic of 
Sqviet argumentation in almost every field. 

Certainly, if Lysenko were as wrong as Prof. 
Muller considers him to be, he could best be demol- 
ished through. a careful and intelligent refutation of 
his arguments. However, the very hysteria of Prof. 
Muller can only make a judicious reader doubt the 
ground he stands on. 

* — * 


N Prof. Muller says, of the Soviet Union, “it 


necessary to confess that there no longer seems 
‘any chance of saving thé core of biological science, in 


that section of the world, short of a political over- 
turn,“ one is reminded of John Foster Dulles, whom even his best 
friend would not accuse of having a scientific. interest in the truth; 
and one cannot be impressed by the remarkable spectacle of a 
scientist suggesting mass destruction in the name of science. 

A certain number of elderly devotees of The Saturday Re- 
view may be convinced by Prof. Muller’s assertion that “in 1936, 
the Communist geneticist Agol was done away with, following 
rumors that he had been convicted of ‘Menshevik idealism’ in 
genetics;” but no normally informed reader can easily swallow 
such claptrap. „ 

It is indeed a sad thing to see a man of “science” 
himself in the image of Isaac Don Levine; and it is sadder stil] to 
find editors of this old and worthy literary journal baying on the 


-pdious trail of the red herring. 
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ho Represented YOU at the 
FL and 00 Nat'l Convenfions? 


Af Heads An Estimate of the C10 Six Minority Resolutions 


Ignored Convention und Perspectives f;or u Fi ghting Labor Program 
Members 


nr Bernard Burton 
When a convention of the la- 
bor-hating National Association 
of Manufacturers has nothing but 
praise for 2 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
that’s news. But if the NAM’s 
new found “liberalism” sounds 
suspicious to a rank and file mem- 
ber of the AFL, it is, neverthe- 
less, understandable to anyone 
who attended the AFL’s conven- 
tion at Cincinnati. | 
Sad fact is that wages, hours 
and working conditions — the 
things closest to the hearts of 
the AFL's 17,223,000 members— 
were brushed aside as of little 
or no importance to the eight- 
day gathering. High prices re- 
ceived some consideration when 
William Green, now entering his 
With year as president of the 
body, made a speech deploring 
inflation. 
- Green’s distaste for high prices 
did conflict slightly with the 
NAM’s feelings, but his solution 
‘@ased the momentary shock. 
Green called for “voluntary” 
price reductions and opposed 


price controls. The NAM said 
amen and applauded. 


* 

MAIN REASON, however, for 
‘the NAM’s sudden attachment to 
the AFL is their identical posi- 
‘tion on foreign policy. The NAM’s 
string pullers, old hands at block- 
dng and knifing social and labor 
legislation, know that any labor 
organization which latches itself 
on to the Marshall Plan foreign 
‘policy of the corporations can 
do so only by letting the demands 
Of its membership go by the 
board. (Which, incidentally, was 
the reason given by Morris Sayre, 
the NAM’s retiring president, for 
his tribute to both the AFL and 
CIO conventions.) 

As a matter of fact, the AFL 
convention went further than the 
‘NAM in heating up the cold war. 
The AFL called for cutting out 
even the pretext of international 
negotiations and demanded the 
breaking off of all relations with 
the Soviet Union on the Berlin 
question. The aging mossbacks 
ho make AFL policy were never 
go energetic in whipping up en- 
thusiasm for the recent hot war 
against fascism as they are for 
Wall Street’s present cold war 
against Europe’ s working class. 

* 


- AND IF ANY AFL. MEMBER 
is wondering about the sudden 
prominence in their organization’s 
gatherings of such men as David 
Dubinsky, Alex Rose and Max 
— eee god and pres- 


By John Williamson 
In a previous series of articles 
printed last week in the Daily 
Worker on this subject, I em- 


1. The Right-wing majority, 
led by Murray and Reuther, at 
this convention followed a polit- 
ical policy that reflected subor- 
dination to and full support of 
the Wall Street policies of Ameri- 
can imperialist domination of the 
world, with its war preparations 
and anti-Soviet orientation. 

Such- a policy inevitably led to 
the complete neglect or ignoring 
of the most burning day-to-day 
problems confronting the work- 
ers of C.I.O. unions, such as a 
program of struggle for increased 
wages, against speed-up, shorter 
work week without pay reduction, 


combating growing unemploy- 
ment, etc. While the Right-wing 


majority is composed of a reac- 
tionary bloc of Social Democrats, 
Murray supporters and A.C.T.U.- 
ers, led jointly by Murray and 
Reuther, the political influence of 
Social Democracy of the Ameri- 
can variety has preci in- 
creased. + 

2. The reactionary progrant of 
this Right-wing majority was ex- 
pressed (a) by its support to the 
Truman -Dulles foreign policy 
that leads to war, and its deser- 
tion of the Roosevelt-C.1.0. policy 


of American-Soviet collaboration. 


as the cornerstone of peace; (b) 


by its unqualified support to 
President Truman and the two- 


party system and its rejection of 


the Third Party—endeavoring to 
impose a political straitjacket on 
all affiliates; 
foundation for withdrawing the 
C. I. O. from the W.F.T.U. and 
thus weakening the_ solidarity 
and influence of the workers of 
the world for peace and security; 
(d) by adopting a wage policy 
that 
class-collaborationist in charac- 
ter; (e) by resorting to unprece- 


dented attacks and organizational 
measures against the Left-pro- 


gressive unions in retaliation for 
their assertion of their autono- 


mous rights to heed the voice pad | 


decision of their membershiy o 
basic policy questions. 2 


‘MOODS OF STRUGGLE eA 

This reactionary program does 
not represent the feelings or in- 
terests of the great majority of 
the C1I.O. membership. While 


there has been a development of 


American national chauvinism 
among some sections of the work- 
ers, the present moods of sub- 
stantial sections of the workers 
indicates they am not moving to 
the Right, but are ready and will- 
ing to struggle if the issues are 
made clear, and bold effective 
leadership is given them. 


The feelings and moods of 
Struggle of the membership has 


been expressed in innumerable 
rank and file movements as well 
as in actions of local unions and 
Steward bodies. A certain recog- 
nition had to be given to such 
sentiments even at the Portland 
convention, as expressed in reso- 
lutions calling for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the civil rights 
resolution, the action of the ex- 


- ecutive board calling for abolition 


of the House Un-American Com- 
‘mittee, and even the anemic wage 


‘ resolution. 


Fach of these actions should be 


utilized to develop mass struggles 


of the entire membership and all 


affiliates, ‘and thus expose the re- 


actionary character of the overall 


MURRAY’S REDBAITING 
The real reason for the red- 
baiting hysteria of Murray at 


(c) by laying the 


was anemic, lifeless and- 


Portland was his feeling of des- 
peration. Even he has some ink- 
ling of the moods of struggle of 
the rank and. file, but having 
nothing except the Marshall Plan 
to offer the workers, with its ac- 
companying worsening of condi- 
tions of the American workers, 
Murray resorts to redbaiting. 


3. The Left Progressive current 
in the C.L.O. was represented for 
the first time in C.. O. conven- 
tions with its own independent 
program on fundamental issues 
(see copies of Minority report and 
resolutions printed elsewhere in 
this issue) representing the inter- 
ests of the rank and file of all 
O. I. O. unions. The majority of 
Left- progressive forces, symbol 
ized by Gold, Selly and others, 
made an able and courageous 
fight for this program in the ex- 
ecutive board and in the conven- 
tion and its committees despite 
hysteria and intimiation. This 
program and the fight for it cre- 
ates new opportunities forbring- 
ing these issues to the rank and 
file and strengthening the Left- 


wing forces. 


4. Without detracting from the 
main emphasis of the significance 
and contribution of introducing 
and fighting for a constructive 
Left - progressive program, the 
O1I.0. members, and in the first. 
place the Left-progressive forces 
themselves, must recognize serious 
weaknesses and even capitulation 
of some forces in this fight. 


These were: (a) the lack of 
unity of the Left as expressed in 
the vote against the lifting of the 
New York Council charter; some 
Left delegates on the Resolutions 
and Officers Report Committees 
did not sign the minority reports; 
the vote of such delegations as 
U. K, Longshore and Furniture 
in support of the officers’ report; 
the failure of some delegations to 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Below are texts of the six mi- 
nority resolutions sponsored by 
progressive delegates. Murray re- 
fused to allow a vote upon them 
on the ground that majority reso- 
lutions would first have te be 
voted down. 

Foreign Policy 

Our government’s foreign policy 
is of primary concern to labor be- 
cause upon it depends the outcome 
of the people’s aspirations for 
peace, as well as the chance of a 
prosperous domestic economy per- 
mitting high living standards in 
the Urited States as well as in 


other countries. Peace and pros- 


perity are indiyisible. 

A “cold war” policy means in- 
creasing burdens of armament 
costs, inflation, the threat of wage 
freezing and manpower controls, 
and of anti-labor legislation ard 
measures repressing civil liberties, 
with the ultimate catastrophe of 
war. | „ 

The only course that will ad- 
vance the cause of peace and im- 


prove conditions for working peo- 


ple is a policy based on the Roose- 

velt program of international co- 
operation and fair compromise, 
and the nmon-support of reaction- 
ary governments. The Roosevelt 
policy worked in our relations with 
the Soviet Union during the crisis 


of war, and must be continued 


now for the sake of our families, 
and the common _— every- 
where. 


THEREFORE BE 
SOLVED: 


1) That this Convention con- 


demn the recent pardon of Ilse 


Koch, the “Beast of Buchenwald,“ 


and other major Nazi war crimi- 
nals, and we protest the action of 
our representatives in Germany in 
returning German industry to Nazi 
industrialists and cartelists, and 
the use of ERP funds for the re- 
building of German war. indus- 
tries and cartels. 


IT RE 


tho more progressive 
American labor. The controlling 
‘leaders still exploit the CIO’s 


By George Morris | 

HE Portland convention 

of the CIO should 
dispel completely any lin- 
gering illusions that its top 
‘leadership still expresses 
wing of 


early traditions as a coverup of 
their present out-and-out reac- 
tionary policies. 2 5 
But their fren- 

zied red-baiting 


exhibition in 


Portland was 

actually a tomb- 
stone — so they — ; 
believe — over; 
the policies and 

spirit that gave 


birth to the 


CIO and marked — 

the great drives which brought 
unionism and progress to millions 
of unorganized. — 


This _ confronts 3 


“unionists with a new stage in 


their historic perspective. It calls 
for renewed vigor, unity and in- 
itiative, to rekindle the progres- 
sive rise that began in the ’30s, 
but on the basis of today’s prob- 
lems facing the workers. The 


problem is not simply one re- 


‘The World of Labor’ 


Did They Bury 
The CIO of 36 


dedicating workers to revival of 
the fighting traditions and pro- 


‘gram of the early CIO. The CIO 


rose and grew when it showed 
the workers how to win. Those 
who could show how the CIO 
could win NOW will be those who 
will lead its new rise. 
UNFORTUNATELY, there were 
many honest people in the CIO 
who until the eve of this con- 


vention still had (illusions in 
Murray as one who still wants 


to hold on to the CIO’s past. One 
could see a considerable number 
in the convention. who,, although 
not in left ranks, didn’t join in 
the red-baiting ree. Or they 
gave their approval to policies 
reluctantly or did so because they 


didn't have the backbone to show 


their displeasure. Those hesita- 
tions reflect a far more significant 
number in the CIO’s lower ranks 


‘who feel the same way. 


In fact, it is knowledge of the 
widespread skepticism in the 
ranks over the recent turn of 
CIO policy that sent CIO leaders 
into such raptures as we saw in. 
Portland. They had an undisputed 
majority and could have carried 
all their decisions without a ruth- 
less denial of democratic rights 
and a lynch-like release of wave 
after wave of hysteria on the 

(Continued from Page 3) . 


2) That in accordance with our 
traditional CIO policy, we oppose 
any steps by our gowernment to 
lend afd ard assistance to fascist 
Franco Spain. 

3) That we oppose the sending 
of American troops, funds or mu- 
nitions to the reactionary and 
corrupt Chiang Kai-shek. rezime 
in China, which is clearly opposed 
by the Chinese people. 


4) That we demand the release 
of all labor prisoners in Greece 
and the ending of executions of 
labor leaders, and call on our gov- 
ernment to cease all support to the 
Royalist Greek government. The 
United Nations should act to fos- 
ter a peaceful settlement of the 
Civil War in Greece. 


5) Since a year’s experience has 
demor.strated that the ERP, con- 
trary to the expressed objectives 
set forth by CIO and sought by 
the American people, has ob- 
structed European reconstruction, 
impaired the conditions of Euro- 
pean workers, and carried with it 
interference in the affairs of other 
nations, we propose that the ques- 
tion of economic aid should be 
submitted now to the United Na- 
tions for a plan to be worked out. 
and carried out through that or- 
ganization. 


6) In accordance with the tradi- 
tional policy of American labor, 
we reaffirm our opposition to the 
peacetime draft and universal 
military training. 


7) That we call on all rations to 
adopt a plan for complete dis- 
armament, under United Nations 
inspection. 

8) That we support all efforts to 
achieve peaceful compromise be- 
tween the United States and the 


Soviet Union as the main key to 


peace, and favor speedy, direct ne- 
gotiations between the countries 
as attempted by President ‘Truman 
in the Vinson mission which was 
stopped by the intervention of the 


brass hats and state department 


bankers. — 
* 
Wage Policy 
Rising prices have far out- 


stripped. wages, despite the in- 
creases won by the-hard fights of 


. Our unions. Wages are up 14 per- 
cent since January, 


1945, while 
prices are up at least 37 percent. 

The result is that working peo- 
ple are facing sharp privation and 


undergoing real hardships with 


impaired diets, lack of necessary 
medical and dental care, and gen- 
erally decreased living standards. 
The savings of the people have 
had to be used up to meet rising 
prices. 

The discrepancy between wages 
and prices is due in the main to 
profiteering and monopoly prac- 
tices by the big corporations, 
proven by..the unprecedented $21 
billion in profits that corporations 
will realize in 1948. This disproves 
the NAM’ arguments that price 
increases are due to wage in- 
creases, which we denounce and 
condemn as misrepresentation ane 
falsification. 

It must be noted that employers 


are more and more attempting, by 
increased speed-up, to deprive the 


workers of the benefits of the wage 


’ increases that are won. 


THEREFORE BE IT RE. 


SOLVED: 


1) That CIO reaffirms.its basic 


objective for constantly rising liv- 


ing standards for all workers. 
2) That we affirm the necessity 


~ for substaritial wage increases for 


(continued on Page 4) = j 
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‘Unite A round an 
Action Program’ -- — 
Furriers to (GO 


pb 


gies . 
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Following is a resolution on 
united labor action to meet at- 
tacks upon labor submitted by 


delegates of the International 


Fur and Leather Workers to the 
New York State Convention of 
the CIO: 


Since the last convention of 


the CIO, trade unions have been 


subjected to the most vicious at- 
tacks. Corporate monopolies un- 
relentingly assaulted the living 
standards and democratic rights 
of the American people. 

Attempts of labor to increase 
wages in the face of the ever- 
rising cost of living were met by 
the arrogant and adamant atti- 
tude of Big Business. Workers 
and their unions were confronted 
with police brutality, state troop- 
ers, National Guard and strike- 
breaking injunctions. 

The NLRB, as an agency of gov- 
ernment, has utilized the slave 
labor Taft-Hartley law to smash 
strikes and undermine the very 
existence of unions. The CIO and 
President Philip Murray correctly 
estimated this law as a step in the 
direction of fascism. 

TWENTY-NINE injunctions 
were issued against unions. Dam- 
age suits amounting to millions 
of dollars are pending against 
unions. Rulings of the NLRB be- 
fore and after elections legalize 
and encourage strikebreaking and 
company unions, deprive workers 
of the right to picket, give strike- 
breakers the right to vote in 
NLRB elections. Government 
agencies have even proscribed an 
entire union from collective bar- 


The Taft-Hartley Act was used 


with equal ferocity against all 


unions, whether they complied or 
not. The very existence of this 
law wakened unions and enabled 


the big corporations to tighten . 
their monopoly grip, to intensify 


the speedup system and to exact 
even greater profits. 

At this time, when solidarity 
among all workers is of decisive 
importance, officials of some 
unions raided other unions and 
encouraged secession movements 
in cooperation with the hateful 
Taft-Hartley law itself. 

SUCH SCANDALOUS practices 


. gave aid and comfort to the cor- 
porate monopolies 
agencies whose program is to 


and their 


destroy the labor movement and 
democracy. 


The CIO should recognize that. 


the working people can realize 


the objectives for which they 


voted in the last elections only 
their own united 
strength and a fighting policy. 
and not through any reliance 


upon employers or the promises 


of the Administration. The anti- 
labor and cold war“ policies 


forced upon the nation by Big 
Business are entirely different 


from the wishes expressed by the 
majority of the voters and the 
peace policies of F. D. R. 

Diunity within labor’s ranks 
Can serve only to encourage and 
intensify the concerted attacks 
on labor by the economic royal- 
ists. 

THEREFORE this Constitu- 
tional Convention of the New 
York State Industrial Union 
Council, CIO, urges united action 


+ of all Cro ‘affiliates for the fol- 
1. Wnbondiiional 13 total re- 


peal of Taft-Hartley Act. Re- 


enact original Wagner Act and 
; Norris- eee agin mean gam ge, e 


N rested sae 71 * 
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in organizing struggles. 

3. Establish a unified wage 
strategy to raise the standard of 
living of American workers. Op- 
pose any form of wage freezing 


or speed up. Full support to all 


strikers and to every union fight- 
ing Taft-Hartley injunctions or 
other NLRB actions. Establish an 
anti-injunction committee repre- 
senting all sections of labor move- 
ment, as proposed by ITU con- 
vention. 

4. Joint action to curb monopo- 
lies and to realize labor's program 
on prices, taxation, housing, civil 
rights, increased minimum wages, 
education, health, etc. 

5. The labor movement must 
spearhead the fight for peace. 
Universal Disarmament. Abolish 
peacetime conscription. 
Universal Military Training. De- 
vote the billions now expended 
for destructive military purposes 


to the health and well-being of 


the people. Strengthen the UN 
as an instrument for peaceful co- 
ouperation of nations. Resume 
normal negotiations with the So- 
viet Union for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. Oppose rebuild- 
ing of German war industries and 
Nazi cartels. 


TO ACHIEVE these objectives, 
an immediate program of action 
for trade unions, this convention 
goes on record: 

a. Put an immediate end to all 
raiding by one union against an- 
other, and to all secessions. Im- 
pose sanctions upon raiders by re- 
moving all subsidies or organiza- 
tional assistance received from 


» the National CIO. Full assistance 


to victims of these raids. 

b. The CIO rejects any regi- 
mentation of political opinion. 
There are admittedly differences 
among unions and among their 


members regarding political par-. 


ties and political issues. In keep- 


ing with the democratic prin- 


ciples of our country upon which 


CIO was founded, such political 


diferences must not be permitted 
to hinder unity of action within 
the labor movement on basic eco- 
nomic and legislative struggles 


now facing labor. Where unani- 


mity cannot be attained on a 
political question, each autono- 
‘mous affiliate has the democratic 
right to adopt its own decision. 


Labor’s economic and legisla- 


tive struggle would be greatly 


strengthened by unity and soli- 


darity. The CIO calls for united 
action of CIO, 


in support of our common objec- 
tives. We call for united action of 


labor with its allies—the Negro. 


people, working farmers and pro- 
fessional _ poeple e these 


BEN GOLD 
President, Int'l. Fur Union 


ends. We also call for united ac- 
tion of CIO-PAC, AFL League for 
Political Education, Progressive 
Party and Americans for Demo- 
cratic Acticn in support of the 
legislative demands unmistakably 
favored at the polls November 
2nd by the American people. 


Defeat 


AFL, Railroad . 
Brotherhoods, UMWA, and IAM 


An Estimate 
Of the ClO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
give floor leadership in support of 
the minority resolutions even 
though voting for them; (b) the 
failure to effectively grasp the 
initiative on some of the impor- 


tant issues close to the hearts of 


the rank and file of all unions and 
exposing the role of Murray, 
Reuther and Roene; (c) allowing 
Murray to misuse the issue of or- 
ganizing the unorganized as @ 
medium to threaten disorganiza- 
tion of certain smaller Progres- 


sive Internationals and to try and 


take away the established record 
of the Left Progressive unions as 
amongst the foremost in organiz- 
ing the unorganized; and (d) 
failure to show in simple and 
convincing enough terms how the 
Marshall Plan affects adversely— 
through wage cuts, speedup, in- 
creased taxes, layoffs, regimenta- 
tion of trade unions, etc—the 
American workers and people. 
MAIN PERSPECTIVES 

The C.1.0.—despite the leader- 
ship of the Right-wing majority 
—1 still the trade union federa- 
tion of the majority of the organ- 
ized workers in the basic indus- 


tries. This gives it a special sig- 


nificance and weight in the en- 
tire trade «union membership of 
America. The Left-progressive 
forces are therefore obligated to 


establish clear perspectives, which 
in turn will influence the workers 


in all industries and unions, 
whether under Left- progressive or 
Right leadership. : 

Among the main perspestives 


that should receive adequate con- 
- sideration today, are: 


Influencing and mobilizing the 
workers for effective and united 
struggle for their demands. To- 
wards this end it is necessary that 
on all levels of. trade union organ- 
ization, in all C.1.0; unions and 
in. the various cities and states, 
such key issues confronting the 


workers as the following be un- . 


derstood: | 
a) Develop mass struggles 95 


T he I 1 Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union executive board meeting 
of Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 1948, made 
this statement of policy on the 


CIO: 
Represehting a union which 


pioneered in the establishment of 
the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and with it gained 
great advancement in economic 
conditions we members of the na- 
tional executive board of the In- 
ternational .Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union feel bound 
to convey to the membership of 
our union problems and policies 
which must necessarily be re- 
viewed as result of the Portland 
convention of the national CIO. 

We are concerned, as our whole 
membership must be concerned 
by certain developments within 
CIO which indicate a ternd away 
from CIO’s traditional democratic 
principles and the apparent at- 
tempt to invade and destroy the 
autonomy of those international 
unions and councils which do not 
readily accept political and other 
decisions made at the top and 
anded down. | 

In our own union structure we 
have never attempted, nor would 
we be able to make decisions at 
the top and force them onto the 
locals and ranks. Every policy we 
have ever recommended has been 
explained and voted up or down, 
not, according to our dictates, but 
according to the wishes of the 
rank and file. 


WE DO NOT "BELIEVE, either 
in our union’s conduct or in the 
conduct of the CIO, that blind ac- 
ceptance of a policy is a proper 


- yardstick of loyalty, and if such is 


to become the case, then free trade 
unionism is dead. 
It is our position that the unor- 


ganized must be organized; that 


low rental and low cost housing 
must be furnished by the govern- 
ment; that prices must be rolled 


back ‘and rigidly controlled; that 


the infamous Taft- Hartley Act 
must be totally repealed and re- 
placed by the Wagner Act; that 
social security must be extended; 
that a civil liberties program must 
be made real, and that all the 
people of the world in sub-stand- 
ard condition must be helped with 
American goods and money. In- 
sofar as the national CIO pro- 
motes these things we are in basic 
agreement and sincerely believe 
our ranks are likewise: in agree- 
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speedup, 
etc. In 


such as wages, 
30-hour week, 


issues, 
lawoffs, 


the course of such struggles, help 


the workers dw lessons as to 
the relationship of the cold war, 
Marshall Plan, increased 
ments and the growth of inter- 


nal reaction, to the struggle for 


their economic demands. 


‘WAGE PROGRAM 


b) Work out a concrete wage 
program which will influence the 
development of « militant fight 
by the workers of all trade unions, 
for a substantial wage increases 
now. Reject tying wages to es- 
calator clauses or to statistics of 


government bodies. This must be- 


come the fight of the rank and 
file in both the Left-led and 


Right-led unions, . | 
- ©) Develop in each industry and 


with special attention to the South 
—® concrete program of organ- 


izing ‘the unorganized. without 
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HARRY BRIDCES 
President, ILWU 
ment. 

However, we cannot agree that 
it is an act of disloyalty to the 
CIO or the nation to disagree. We 
assert the right to disagree and 
hold that our CIO charter so gives 
us the sight as an autonomous 
union. 

a * bs 

WE BELIEVE AND ASSERT 
that any member of our union or 
of any other union of the CIO has 
the right to be a Communist, Re- 
publican, Democrat, Progressive, 
Socialist or to adhere to any other 
political persuasion that is with- 
out union-busting purpose, and 
that the true test of his trade 
ynion loyalty is not his political 
belief, but is. his conduct in the 
union. 

We deplore the red-baiting and 
Jew-baiting which was openly in- 
dulged in at Portland and call 


upon the members of our union to 
guard against any spread of such 


cancerous union-wrecking within 
our own ranks. 

We recognize the right of the 
CIO to adopt and pursue any pol- 
icy which a majority of its repre- 
sentatives: may decide upon, but 
we do not recognize that the CIO 
has any right to say to autonomous 
affiliates, or to the delegates to 
state & local councils from the 
autonomous affiliates that they 
must vote in accordance with such 
policy whether they agree or no. 

We will defend our autonomy 
and be guided by the wishes of 
our ranks. We will resist any raid- 
ing of our union and if necessary 
return any attacks upon us in 
kind. 4 


OUR RECORD with the CIO is 
unassailable. We have organized 
the unorganized. We have made 
gains unequaled elsewhere. We 


have worked, fought and sacrificed 


to build the CIO, and we will not 
be penalized because there are 
times when we choose to exercise 
our right of free independent de- 
cision. 

We fully support all actions of 
our delegates to the CIO conven- 
tion. We specifically endorse the 
action of William S. Lawrence in 


m per capita tax. We further 
express complete confidence in 


our president, Harry Bridges, and 
resent certain remarks made 
which tended to indicate that 
President Bridges deliberately ab- 
sented himself from CIO execue 
tive board meetings. The record 
will show that president Bridges 
deliberately absented himself front 


‘Endorsement of 
Marshall Plan 
Helps Fascists’ 


The International Longshore- 
men’s and  Warehousemen’s 


Union executive board meeting 


of Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 1948, drew 


up the following statement of 


policy on American foreign pol- 
icy: 

In our meeting of March of this 
year, we declared: | 

“The ILWU stands squarely on 
the position that the tremendous 
quantity of food, clothing, ma- 
chinery and other American prod- 
ucts produced in our country by all 
the modern methods of production, 
should be made available to feed, 
clothe, and rebuild the hungry, 
devastated and war-battered na- 
tions of Europe.” 

At the same time we denounced 
the Marshall Plan because we be- 
lieved that it was not directed at 
this aim, but was on the contrary, 
directed at the aim of gaining ad- 
ditional special privileges for 
American Big Business and en- 
riching American Big Business at 
the expense of the workers of 
America and of Europe. 


SINCE OUR ACTION of last 
March, the Marshall Plan has 
been long enough in eperation 
to prove or disprove our attitude 
towards it. We have therefore de- 
cided to review and re-examine 
our position from the light of 
events and actions taken by other 
organizations, particularly the 
National CIO, to which we are af- 
filiated. 

From our own rank and file 
committee of four sent to Europe 
at the expense of our Union last 
summer, we learned that through- 
out the Marshall Plan countries 
of Europe, there is extreme bit- 
terness among the workers against 
the United States because of the 
workings of the Marshall Plan. 
We learned also that the Mar- 
shall Plan is being used to bolster 
and keep in office the most re- 
actionary regimes. 

The plan is actually working 
in Western Germany, not to pro- 
mote recovery or democracy but 
to restore to positions of prestige 
and power the very nazism which 
we thought had been destroyed 
for all time at the high cost of 
American and other blood. 

THE AUTOCRATIC and nazi- 
like Greek regime, fed and kept 
alive by Marshall Plan money, 
has made no improvements or 
even gestures towards improve- 
ment. Qn the contrary, this re- 
gime, supported by our monies, 
has stepped up its program of 
oppression against trade unions 
and the people, and has even re- 
sorted to murder of an American 
newspaper man who sought to 
reveal to the American people 
some of the truth about the situ- 
ation. 

Marshall Plan money is also 
being used directly against ‘the 
trade unions of France, not only 
to defeat the legitimate aims of 
these unions, but to destroy them, 
and all this under the nazi-in- 
vented and time-worn excuse of 
fighting communism. 

The Marshall Plan was ad- 
Vvanced as an instrument to fur- 
ther world peace. It is our con- 
sidered judgment that it is in- 
stead sowing the seeds for a new 
EVEN AS WE ACT on this 
; statement of pene there has. ar- 


achievements and contributions to 
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VIOLENCE ALSO HIT — of the United Electrical Workers whet the arms — — R 
and, was “protected” by Benton Harbor, Mich., police. 


The CIO ‘Minority Tells. 
Where It Differs 


Three members of the officers’ report committee at the Port- 
land, Ore., CIO convention submitted a minority statement which 
has not been reported in any other newspaper here. The minority 
stand, presented by president Donald Henderson of the Food and 
u ve . eee. a I reing ere * ur e 3 and 

ose onnson arine Cooks an tewaras repudiis ere as 

it 1 in the convention record. 5 tion of all countries. 

The undersigned join the ma- - We must obtain a foreign policy CAREY’S TESTIMONY 
jority of the Officers Report Com- which seeks peace—not armaments -ypird: The Report properly con- 
mittee in expressing concurrence —if we are to fulfill the needs and demns the werk of the House Labor 
with many sections of the Report. aspirations of the American people Committee of the 80th Congress for 
We join the majority in noting many for peace and abundance. its vicious and unbridled attacks 
MARSHALL PLAN against labor unions. 

Second: The Report describes the We feel that this attitude requires 
ostensible objectives of the Marshall serious criticism of Secretary James 
Plan as being: B. Carey for his malicious testimony 
KI) To care for destitute people before such Committee which gave 
so as to concerve their strength and aid and comfort to the House Labor 
resources, | Committee in its unprincipled at- 

(2) To aid these people in re- tack against the UE, its officers and 
establishing their own economies, members. 

“(3) To permit participating na- RAIDING | 
tions to solve. their internal prob- Fourth: The Report properly 
lems without political interference stamps the Taft-Hartley Act as the 
from other nations.” ‘most infamous and reactionary 

But the facts reveal a shocking piece of leigslation ever designed 
betrayal of these objectives. by the human mind. 

It is an established fact that Nazi por this reason, we believe the 
industrialists in Western Germany Reports errs in not reprimanding the 
out criticism continuing high level have been reinstated to their former activity of certain unions in utilizing 
of expenditures for armanients, positions of power and influence. the Taft-Hartley law to raid other 
peacetime conscription and for the Huge sums of the Marshall Plan are oro unions. Such raiding can only 
Truman Doctrine and Marshall being given to these Nazis to re- serve the interests of the enemies of 
Plan to preserve such fascist regimes build the German cartels and trusts jabor and serves as an enormous ob- 
as in Greece and China and Tur- in heavy industry. stacle to the organization of the 
key and rebuild the Nazis in West- It cannot® be 33 that the unorganized. 
ern Germ Our rtisan for- French miners—struggling for a 
eign policy, which ne these wage increase, refusing to work un- Fifth: The Report correctly indi- 
huge outlays for the continuance of der starvation conditions—are shot cates that the people in the 1948 
the cold war, is draining off three- and beaten by the French Govern- election endeavored to express their 


fourths of the income of the Federal ment and police under direction of 
government. American administrators of the 


We believe that we cannot obtain Marshall Plan. sire to have those principles trans- 
the desired social legislation, im- It is common knowledge that lated into constructive action. 
prove our living standards and pur- funds are being given to the fascist We are of the opinion that those 
sue such foreign policy. regimes in Greece, China and Tur- unions, their officials and members 

This conclusion is confirmed by key, where all bona fide uninos who gave support to the Progressive 
the Report, which states that we have been destroyed and labor Party and Wallace, made their 
must face continued rising prices leaders are persecuted and mur- contribution in the formation of 
and inflation and also acknowledges dered. such expression through the clari- 
the illusion of the present so-called We favor an effective program of ‘ication of issues and the general 
prosperity. economic aid for the relief and re- wakening of the people to the dan- 
habilitation of the war-devastated gers of reaction. 
and economically backward nations. We further believe that it be- 

A plan administered by the rep- hoves organized labor not to rely 
resentatives of Wall Street to fur- for the realization of its objectives 


To achieve the fine objectives for 
foreign economic aid as set forth 
in the Report, an effective program 
must be carried out through the 
United Nations and the participa- 


the well-being of the working people 
and to the welfare of the country 
made by the CIO and its president, 
Philip Murray: But we are con- 
trained to abstain from expressing 
approval of the entire Report be- 
cause of exceptions which must be 
taken to certain sections. 

First: The Report properly calls 
upon the 8ist Congress to fulfill the 
mandate of the people emphatically 
given in the recent election for a 
vast program for housing, educa- 
tion, social security, health insur- 
ance, reclamation and public power 
projects. 

However, the Report accepts with- 


and reports which we have enu- 


ther a cold war against the Soviet upon the mere good will of politi- 


determined support for the prin- 
ciples of the New Deal and their de- 


‘Did They 
Bury the oo 
Of 1936? 


, (Continued from Page 1) 
convention floor. . 

They acted like men who fear. 

They have fear of what the 
rank and file will do as the real 
effects. of coming events and the 
CIO’s latest policy show them- 
selves on living standards.- Their 
only asdlution is ruthlessly to 
suppress those in the CIO who 
they know well could and will 
give new progressive 8 
to the workers. 

0 0 

MURRAY, Reuther & Co. dis- 
covered, however, that they will 
have a tough fight on their hands. 
The convention also had.a pro- 
gressive side in the fact that for 
the first time the CIO’s progres- 
sives fought out issues on the 
convention floor. About a score 
of progressive union leaders broke 
through the many right-wing 
restrictions and spoke. They did 
not only oppose the right-wing 
resolutions, but put forward sub- 
stitutes, 

These substitutes, and the 
minority report on officers (printed 
in the adjoining column supple- 
ment) contain the general outline 
of the program which progressives 
are hammering out. The majority 
vote at Portland will not suppress 
the program. The program will 
take on more flesh and new sup- 
port and become vindicated in 
the crucible of events in the 
coming months. 

The CIO program spells decline 
and degeneration. 

After a serious drop in mem- 
bership, the CIO’s official family 
embarked on a campaign of dis- 
organizing and raiding the or- 
ganized. Murray’s lofty words of 
going “back to 1936” and baiting 
the left at the same time won't 


succeed, because the very soul of © 


“1936” was the army of spirited 
and devoted left people. 
* 

THE POLICY of hitching the 
CIO to the Marshall Plan chariot 
and the Democratic Party spells 
disaster. It dooms the CIO as the 
independent, anti- monopoly, pro- 
peace organization it once was. 
It leads it on the path of sac- 
rificing the welfare of its members 
for the sake of that policy of 
imperialist expansion hens a- 
gression. 

The wage resolution, devéid of 
any commitment for a raise now 
and assuring a “reasonable profit 
structure,” is a sample of this 
sacrifice policy. 

The convention’s refusal to 
condemn and end raiding; the 
slavish reliance upon Truman te 
make good his promises and no 
real mobilization of the member- 
ship for the 8lst Congress; the 
scrapping of autonomous rights 
for unions and efforts to impose 
political decisions upon them— 
all those policies, if carried “out, 
will doom the CIO. 

Illusions even retarded some of 
the left forces. This «accounted 
for some division among them 
and hesitatiens. But those illu- 
slons were mainly borne out of 
past conditions in which Murray 
was able to pose | as a righteous 
“unifier. 93 

That condition is now decidedly 
gone and Murray no longer pro- 
fesses his old role to the slight- 
est degree. He has detided to make 
communism the issue and - pet 
the CIO’s fortunes upon it. 
The left ‘unions grew. up in the 


Union holds no hope for the peo- cians. Only a militant and vigorous | 


‘ples of the foreign lands or for Prosecution of its program, with 
America. We deplore the accept- unity within its ranks, will — 


ance by labor representatives of ad- the desired results. 


visory positions to the Wall Street We have set forth: our excep- 


and military administrators of the tions, and we join the majority in 


Marshall Plan which can only serve concurring with peerless | 
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(Continued from Page 2 ) 
‘pletely new way, the rank and 
file itself, as the decisive organ- 


ers of the unorganized. In the 


course of such organizing work 


consideration should be given do 


various forms of struggle for the 
demands of the workers—and not 
merely signing of cards—as the 
decisive form of activity. 

d) By not allowing the build- 
ing of the movement for the com- 
plete and unconditional repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, to rest in 
the hands of the Right Majority 
leadership. While they formally 
declare in its favor, their tie-up 


‘with the Truman Administration 
will result in their accepting the 


so-called compromises of Truman 
and Tobin, which includes many 
of the restrictive features of the 
Taft-Hartley Law itself. The Left- 
progressive forces should take the 


_ Initiative to develop a very broad 


united front mass movement to 
fight for the readoption of the 
Wagner Act and the Norris-La 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. 


CONGRESS FIGHT 


e) The convening of the 8ist 
Congress calls for maximum ef- 
forts of the Left-progressive forces 


—on the basis of their worked 


out legislative programs on both 
domestic and foreign policy—to 
mobilize masses of workers to fight 


for enactment of such progressive . 


legislation. 

Only through such type of 
struggle will the workers learn to 
depend upon their own organized 


strength and realize that gains 


won are not given to them by 
the Truman Administration or la- 
bor reformist leaders. The effec- 
tiveness of such a legislative fight 
will help determine whether Tru- 


man and the CIO Right - wing 


majority will continue to be able 
to perpetuate the Lesser Evil the- 
ory or whether such illusions in 


the minds of the workers will be 


smashed. 

In all such legislative struggles, 
the trade union leaders who were 
associated with the Wallace-for- 
President campaign must be won 
for cooperation with and parti- 
cipation in the Progressive Party 
and to help build that mass pro- 
gressive political party. The legis- 
lative struggle particularly opens 


up possibilities for the broadest 
type of united front people’s move- 


ments around specific issues. 

As the result of the workers’ 
involvement in such type of strug- 
gles and the maximum develop- 
ment of united front action on 


any specific one of these issues, 


the CIO members in increasing 
numbers, will become aware of 
and combat the class collaboration 
policies and maneuvers of the 
Murray-Reuther leadership. 


Fight for a United CIO on a 
Democratic Basis—The Left-pro- 
gressive forces have not only been 
among the best builders of the 
CIO but have understood and 
fought for its unity on behalf of 
the interests of its members. 

Today that unity of CIO is 
threatened by the Right-wing ma- 
jority neglect of the interests of 
the members, by the raiding of 
Progressive unions by Right-led 
unions, by the effort to destroy 
democracy and impose a regimen- 
tation of political opinion and by 
injecting into the blood stream of 
the CIO, the reactionary practice 
of Red-baiting and political dis- 


7 crimination. 3 


— 
he 


. . 


The fight today for a united CIO, 


‘the basis of prohibition of 
raiding, right to political differ- 
-ences and inviolability of the 
democracy and autonomy of in- 
ternational unions and their locals 


in Councils, is a central and pro- 


found need of all CIO members. 
Proposals that lead away from 

the fight to remain in the CIO 

and restore it to the membership 


and progressive policies are un- | 


sound, contrary to the present in- 
terests of the members and do not 


correspond to an exact estimate 


at this moment of the overall 
situation in the labor movement. 

Majn ‘Emphasis on Work 
Among the Rank and File —: In 


Lett- progressive or 
the most effective way 


certain Internationals 


to strengthen the fight for the 
interests of the membership and 
to strengthen the Union itself as 


a fighter for those interests, is 
activize and win the rank and 


file for progressive policies. To 


win the rank and file means work 
primarily in the shop or on the. 


job. Such activity should bé based 
on the issue or issues that arouse 
the workers most. In the course 
of struggles around these issues 
the advanced workers must help 
all the workers to draw political 
conclysions as regard their inter- 
connection with the cold war, Mar- 
shall Plan, increased armaments 
and increased reaction in the na- 


FAITH IN THE RANK AND FILE 

Full understanding of this em- 
phasis on the role of the rank 
and file means that Left-Progres- 
sive leaders, as distinct from Right 
leaders, must have confidence in 
the rank. and file. It means 
strengthening and extending the 
shop steward and grievance sys- 
tem and bringing the leadership 
and membership into closer von- 
tact, 

While it is true that the great 


mass of trade unionists still do 


not challenge the political role 
of the monopolisits or understand 
their imperialist course, never- 
theless it would be wrong to con- 
clude they are not ready to strug- 
gle. On the contrary, the West 
Coast maritime workers, under 
Progressive leadership and with 
active rank and file participation 
just won a great victory which 
forced the shipowners to retreat 
from their original belligerent ulti- 
matums. 

Among other significant strug- 
gles were the East Coast ILA 
strike, the brewery workers strike, 
the struggle of the Detroit Ford 
workers and the Lawrence, Mass., 
textile workers against speedup. 
These latter struggles have all 


been waged against various types 


of Right-wing leaders. 

The basing of work and devel- 
opment of struggle on issues 
among the rank and file is the 
only effective way to maintain the 
unity of the union, expose the 
policies of Right reformist lead- 
ers, give support to and maintain 
in leadership Left + Progressive 
forces and in the course of day- 
to-day struggles, show the connec- 
tion between the economic and 
political issues. 

This in no way shall weaken ex- 
isting coalitions of leadership 
which are based upon a program 
of struggle on those issues repre- 
senting the needs of the rank and 
file. On the contrary, such coali- 
tions should be strengthened and 


extended on all levels. Even where 


there are sharp differences on cer- 
tain basic questions, all trade 
unionists shall strive to establish 
a united fighting front on those 
issues they do agree on. 

The Decisiveness of Unity of 
Left Progressive Forces. 

The Left Progressive trend in 
the C. I. O. is a combination of 
plus an 
equally potent, active and growing 
force of local union leaders and 
rank and file members in Right- 


led unions. Together this is a po- - 


tentially strong and powerful force. 


Its greatest problem is how to as-- 


sert its thinking among the rank 


and file and to overcome the grave 


weakness of lack of unity and com- 
mon approach to basic problems. 
This lack of unity of the Left stood 
out sharply in Portland, where 
there were both vacillation as well 
as outright capitulation by some 
forces. Such actions can only re- 
sult in a threat to the fighting 
ability of the unions concerned 
and to a weakening of the position 
of such Left-progressive leaders. 
Maximum unity of all Left Pro- 
gressive forces on the basis of is- 


sues and struggles that advance 


the interests of their membership 
and of the C. I. O. is an urgent 
need today. 
ROLE OF THE COMMUNISTS — 
Now, as throughout the history 
of the OC. I. O., the Communist 
trade unionists, whether they be 
leaders or rank and filera, will be 
among the best and most con- 
sistent fighters for the interests of 


the O. I. 0. membership. ‘The 


eee via eae} 


working selflessly with both the 


leaders to organize the daily strug- 


gle on behalf of the demands of | 
Communist 
trade .unioniste will strengthen 


the workers. ‘The 


their work by a sharpened struggle 
against all expression of Right 
opportunism in their own ranks. 
Greater attention should be given 
to studying Marxist - Leninist 
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te prompt winning of ‘such in- 
creases. In this connection, we 
hope CIO unions will work out a 
united wage strategy by common 
agreement. 

3) That we demand that wage 
increases be granted by industry 
without price increases. 

4) That we denounce employer 
schemes for increased production 
based on speed-up and intensified 
exploitation of the workers and 
exert all efforts to protect the 
workers against such attempts. 

5) That we emphatically reit- 
erate our opposition to any gov- 
ernmert plan of wage freezing. 

* 
AMENDMENT TO THE RESO- 
LUTION ON THE TAFT-HART- 
LEY LAW 

Add to the Majority Resolution 
the following paragraph: 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
That— 

In order to promptly protect all 
unions against the vicious anti-la- 
bor decisions of the NLRB pre- 
venting mass picketing, protecting 
scabs, and attacking the right to 
strike, and in order to effectuate 
the mandate of the elections, we 


hereby call on the NLRB to re- 


verse these decisions forthwith, 
and to hold in abeyance any 
further anti-labor decisions. 

We call on President Truman to 
dismiss NLRB General Counsel 
Robert Denham at once, and to 
declare a stay of any further in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 

* 
Political Action 

In the recent elections, the 
American people expressed a clear 
and unequivocal mandate for 
abandonment of the reactionary 
program of the 80th Congress and 
for a return to the New Deal poli- 
cies of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The American people, whether 


they supported Truman or Wal- 


lace, were united in expressing 
their demand for peace, for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, the re- 
enactment of the Wagner Act, for 
increased wages, for price roll- 
backs and controls, for Civil Rights 


for all the people, for housing and 
for other social and progressive 


legislation. 

The CIO now has the responsi- 
bility to mobilize the b¥oadest sup- 
port of all sections of the labor 
movement, AFL — United Mine 
Workers — the IAM — Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and the natural al- 
lies of labor, the Negro people, 
working farmers, and professional 
people, to guarantee the achieve- 
ment of the program they voted 
for. That program can be achieved 


only through the united ard fight- 
ing action of the labor movement 


and its allies, and not by any re- 
liance on the employers or the 
promises of the Administration. 
* 
TO GUARANTEE the full en- 


actment of the CIO legislative 
program, the Convention resolves: 


1) CIO-PAO should mobilize the 
CIO and all liberal forces for ac- 
tion to achieve the program of 
peace, prosperity and freedom and 
for future electoral victories. 

2). The political activity of OIO 


‘aust and will be continued on an 
Independent and non - partisan 
basis, giving support te progres- 


sive forces regardless of party la- 
bel and basing its judgment of 
candidates solely on their records. 

3) In conformance. with the 


Six Minority Resolutions 
For a Fighting Labor Program 


to hinder unity of action on basic 
economic and legislative struggles 
now facing labor. The CIO op- 
F 
cal opinion. Where unanimity is 
not achieved on political issues, 
each autonomous affiliate reserves 
the democratic right te adopt its 
own decisions. 
. 


AMENDMENT TO THE RESO- 


LUTION ON OBGANIZATION OF 
THE UNORGANIZED 

Add to the Majority Resolution 
the following paragraph: 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that— 

We condemn raiding activities 
by certain CIO unions as impair- 
ing the strength of all CIO; and 
particularly denounce the use of 
the anti-labor Taft Hartley Law 
by some unions in their attempted 
raids. All moral and financial sup- 
port should be given by CIO to 
any union that is raided. We call 
on all CIO unions to devote them- 
selves to organizing the uror- 
ganized, and not to disorganize the 
organized.” 

* 
W orld Federation of 


Trade Unions 
The CIO played a commendable 


part in organizing the World Fed- 


eration of Trade Unions for the 
purpose of promoting solidarity 
among all working people for im- 
proved living conditions, defense 
of trade union rights, and peace. 
The WFIU offers hope to all 
working people for these objec- 
tives. 


It has already played an im- 


portant part in organizing inter- 
national support for workers on 


Strike or persecuted by reactionary 


regimes, and in providing for the 
exchange of information and ex- 
periences between various national 
labor centers. . 

Despite the fact that differences 
exist today between governments 
of various nations, it is possible 
for working people, through their 
unions, to find grounds for com- 
mon action and mutual coopera- 
tion. In view of international ten- 
sions that do exist between gov- 
ernments, it is all the more neces- 
Sary for trade union centers, 
through the WFTU, to strengthen 
cooperative actiom by all. working 
people to maintain peace, which is 
the common objective of labor. 
throughout the world. 

This can be achieved by main- 
taining the principle that each na- 


tional trade union center has the 
right to take its own position on 


controversial questions, whether it 
be ERP or other. political issues. 


THEREFORE, BE IT NM. 
SOLVED— 
That this Convention reaffirm 


Ignored 
Members 
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Social Democrats still functions 
only as lackeys of the powers who 
continue to run the AFL — the 
George Meanys, Dan Tobins, Mat- 
thew Wolls, Charles MacGowans, 
Bill Hutchesons and Dan Tracys. 


* 


THE CONVENTION called for 
repeal of Taft-Hartley and re- 
enactment of the Wagner Act, 
but such kingpins as MacGowan, 
head of the Boilermakers, de- 
clared they were ready to accept 
retention of such T-H features as 
‘injunctions in strikes affecting 
the “national welfare,” “free 
speech” for employers, financial 
and anti-Communist affidavits. 

The gap between the interests 
of the AFL’s rank and file was 
well illustrated in MacGowan’s 
stand. A large segment of the 
Boilermakers Union are railroad 
shop workers, none of whom can 
strike without effecting the “na- 
tional welfare.” 


But the dead giveaway on the 
AFL’s Taft-Hartley stand came 
za week later when Woll addressed 
the NAM convention. The AFL’s 
second wice-president told the 
assembly of corporation heads 
that he and his colleagues did 
not really want repeal of the law; 
they merely wanted to “revise” 
TH. b 
* 

THE SAME REVERSE PLAY 
was pulled on the convention reso- 
lution for civil rights; which call- 
ed for an anti-poll tax and anti- 
lynching law and for enactment 
of a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. But AFL represen- 
tatives at a Labor Department 
legislative conference one week 
later opposed the introduction of 
any resolutions endorsing these 
same issues. 

A new factor in AFL procedure 
was introduced with the decision 
to establish its political arm, La- 
bor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion, on a permanent basis. It 
called for LLPE’s cooperation 


with other labor organizations, 
farm groups and community or- 
ganizations from community 
levels up. 


The foreign policy stand also 
explains the new respect accorded 
every mention of the CIO at the 
convention. No longer, as in past 
conventions, was it referred to 
as “the dual union.” The new 
affinity was due to the virtually 
identical po of the leader- 
ship of organizations. Woll 
even put it in words when he 
declared, Whatever differences 
may remain are overshadowed by 


the far more fundamental and 
serious tasks confronting all of 
Labor.” These were the “world- 
wide” tasks, he said. 

IN THE MAIN, however, de- 
cisions taken by AFL conven- 
tions do not even have a coin- 
eidental connection with the: feel- 
ings and needs of the rank and 
file. Two major AFL strikes were 
in progress as the convention 
met, but not a word of support 
for the East Coast longshore 
strike or the bitter Chicago print- 
ers’ walkout came 8 the con- 
vention. 

Any action to defend the con- 
ditions of AFL members will still 


have to be fought out in the lo- 


cals and shops of the unions. The 
organized workers of the coun- 
try, most of whom are AFL mem- 
bers, want an answer to rising 


prices, speedup, and rapidly de- 


terlorating working conditions, 
E St es e Aru 
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Here is the system that 
operates where the work- 
ers determine their own 
wages and own the 
mines. It's a system 
under which the real 
wages continuously rises, 
in accordance with the 
Communist goal of 
“from each according to 
his abilities; to each ac- 
cording to his needs.” 


By P. GRIGORYEV 
MOSCOW 


AGE RATES for Soviet mi- 
ners are determined by their 

skill. There are eight categories, 
the first being given to the lowest 


and the eighth to the top notchers. 
There is a definite rising scale for the 
different categories, the rates naturally 
being higher for miners of greater skill. 


For all main categories of workers in 
the mines a straight progressive piece 
work system has been introduced. Under 
the straight piecework system the earn- 
ings of the miner rise in proportion with 
the increase in output. A definite rate 
is fixed for each unit of output. 


The labor of loading professions, such 
as operators of coal combines and coal- 
cutting machines, their assistants, seam 
strippers, hewers, proppers—is paid on a 
progressive piecework system. Progressive 
plecework provides an additional stimulus 
for raising labor productivity .and results 
in a big increase in wages. Under this 
system miners who produce up to 80 
percent of the monthly output quota are 
paid at ordinary piece rates; for any- 
thing produced from 80 up to 100 percent 
of the quota they are paid at double the 
usual rates and for everything over 100 
percent, at treble the rates. 


How Premiums 


Are Paid 


A substantial addition to wages is also 
the widespread system of premiums. All 
miners who work in the face receive a 
collective premium for exceeding the 
quota of cycles. A complete cycle of pro- 
duction begins with cutting the seam 
and ends with preparing the face for the 
next. cycle. 


The number of cycles to be completed 
a month is fixed for the different faces. 


GREGORY NYROBTSEV, a deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the Russian . operates a power drill, A miner, 


he has established production records. 


How Soviet Miners Are Paid 


all workers get a premium—they are paid 
at double rates. 

In addition to miners engaged directly 
at the face, premiums are also given to 
operators of mine hoists, ventilators, com- 


pressors and pumps, electricians, workers 


engaged on the underground transport 
system, mine foremen, chiefs and me- 
chanics of sections, superintendents, chief 
engineers and chief mechanics of mines. 
The size of the premiums depends on 
the fulfillment and overfulfillment of 
production programs. 

In addition, premiums are given to the 
brigades which have shown the best re- 
sults in socialist competition. 

I have made a detailed study Of book 
keeping records at the Stalin Colliery, 
one of the biggest in the Kuznetsk fields 


together Mironov earned 


Fyodor Mironov. His monthly wages at 
the ordinary piece rates were 1,436 rubles; 
in addition to that, he received 1,374 
rubles under the progressive piecework 


system as well as a premium of 662 rubles. 


for exceeding the quota of cycles. Al- 
2,471 rubles. 
Total wages of hewer Yakov Bogatov were 
4,543 rubles, of blaster Abakum Meleshko 
3,393 rubles and propper Mikhail Malov, 
3,728. 

In addition to their wages, Soviet 
miners get annually a service bonus.. A 
miner begins to draw such bonus after 
one year of uninterrupted work and it 
ranges from 10 to 30 percent of the annual 
wages, depending on the length of service. 
Last year as many as 2,800 miners, fore- 
men, engineers and technicians received 


But even all this does not fully exhaust 
the real. wages of Soviet miners. Like 


all Soviet workers and other employes, 


they receive an annual paid vacation, 
free medical aid (not only for themselves 
but also for members of their families), 
state benefits in case of illness or tempo- 


‘rary incapacity, etc. Miners who wish to 


raise ‘their skill are given free training at 
various courses. 

Children of miners, like all Soviet chil- 
dren, receive free schooling. Miners are 
given accommodations in rest homes and 
sanatoriums either free or with a reduc- 
tion of 70 percent of their cost, the 
expense being borne by the state social 
insurance fund. 

All these services and benefits comprise 
an addition of 38 percent to the real 


such bonuses at the Stalin Colliery alone. wages. 


For every cycle over and above the quota 


Te d fin oe y Says.. wie 


(Siberia). Here are the figures for hewer 


several days his family is permitted to bring him food and 
clothing unless he ts held incommunicada in which case 
when his family inquires at the seguridad they are told 

he ig not there.” : 

LONG SENTENCE, DESIRES At 


O, To Be in Prison 
Now That Franco’s Here! 


Wie in the New York Times, C. L. Sulz- 
berger, a relative of the boss, has di- 


vulged some of the innermost secrets of Franco 

- Spain. Sulzberger remarks that Franco is a “devoutly re- 
ligious man.” ‘Those who prefer praying murderers to 
cussing murderers can take heart, and it must be a great 
comfort to his victims to know that Franco will pray for 
their souls. 

But Sulzberger is at his very best when he records his 
keen observations about Franco prisons. He writes of the 
5 8 side“ of Spain. 

Although the system as a whole is rotten and the 
3 are frequertly condemned to prison for no good 
reason, the prisons themselves are relatively good.“ 


S — — — 
Atrri- FASCIST, 
these headquarters the prisoners are interrogated 
by an investigating judge. No beatings take place in his 
presence but he frequently leaves the room and when he 
meets the prisoner again the latter often is more ready 
to talk. The recognized method of inducing loquacity is 
by beatings with fists or clubs.” 
| By this time, the victim is probably anxious to get into 
one of those good prisons. But note the delicacy of our 
Franco judge. He leaves the room when beatings com- 
_ Mence, and he, like Franco, is probably a very devout man. 
That is. doubtless why Sulzberger remarks that “Many 
jailers ard judges are excellent people but perform what 
we would consider evil functions. “Evil W eg 
Aren’t we fussy? 
Mr. Sulzberger’s article never got us quite nade the 
good prison, but it is clear.that by the time a Franco 


As long as people are unjustly condemned, they may as 
well be condemned to good prisons. Let us go with Sulz- victim arrives he is in no condition to care if it is aa. 
das or indifferent. 


berger on a tour. Maybe we can visit a good prison. ”. - 5 2. * * 
“It is still commonplace,” writes Sulzberger, to beat 7 ö w 3 21 5 5 2 

the victim on the way to questioning so that he will talk — ollowirg poem: 

readily—although rot as usual as a few years ago. At SCL en THE FRANCO PRISON 

the police station the prisoner is told to make a statement: 5 2 CLASSIFIED A 55 | Dedicated to C. L. Sulzberger and 

but he does not know what he is accused of. Frequently Hah Ace CEPT, : . . the New Tork Times 

c . fia wy | FO WES PE 1 ee ee 8 

things that he never 2 e I you get out once, you go m twice. 

Don't erer to conelusions. Remember, our prisoner is You don’t get water, you don’t get food, 

| a Seay prison. Ard the e oe, are 155 f pap before But Franco jailers are never rude. 

8 to our good prison, we must stop off a head- . They'll never give you the third degree 

quarters give se nay Ras ge geome 2 A the judge is sitting where he can see. 
a prisoner uently is confined o or three me General Franco is quite devout, } 

8 „ ee After 8 But God help you H the judge goes out! 
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TREE DECORATIONS 


VERY one in the family can 
help to decorate the Christmas 
tree. The littlest children can 


make paper chains with strips of 


colored paper and paste; they can 
cut out odd shapes of colored paper 
and then an older brother or sister 
ean make a little hole through the 
paper and put a string through 
for hanging. 


The whole family can string 


cranberries and popcorn, which 


look very festive looped around the 


dark green branches. 


Use bright red string and tie up 


lollipops and tainty canes ‘to hang bees 5 ds 75 
| Bur Melindy wasn't paying 
much attention to the fire or 
the fire engine or anybody because 


this time Melindy was crying just 


on the tree. 
Have you ever made a walnut 
fairy? Crack the walnut open care- 


fully so the two halves of the shell 
don’t get spoiled. Trace around one 
half of the. shell on a piece of 


paper, then above and around it, 


make a cute face and à pair of 


wings, all on the same price. Glue 
the walnut shells back together 
with the paper fairy in between, 
all painted up pretty, of: course. 
Make a hole near the top of the 


fairy’s head, 80 he can be strung~ 4 


up too. 


Milk bottle wires are wonderful “ia 


for hanging up your geen N N f 
“ Miss Johnson and Miss’ Krumm drove 


so start saving them. 


Here’ 8 another fun-making proj- 5 


ENE 


ect for the whol fatnily’ Buys a ean 
of wallpaper cleaner. It looks 1 
pink putty, and rolls out just like 


cookie dough. If it isn't soft 


enough, mush it around a little (it's 

very clean stuff in your hands), 
then roll it out on the kitchen table ® 
with a rolling pin. When the.dough ~ 


is about one-quarter inch thick, 


cut it up with different shapes 
of cookie eutters, and lay the 
“cookies” away on a piece of paper 
to dry. This. takes at least a. aay... 
Don’t. forget. to make a hole with 
a knitting needle or toothpick when 


the dough is soft, 80 you can bang ed 


it up later. 

- When these “codkies” are arr. 
paint them with poster paints, or 
gold: er silver paint and . up 
o 
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PART THREE 


0 Continued from last wok) 


wh 


as if her heart would break, right 


m tromi of everybody. And Melindy had 
ner head hid in Miss Krumm’s skirt and 


Miss Krumm was petting her. 


Melindy didn't even pay attention when 
Mr. Timberlake came up and said, Ine 


child has saved the whole. school,” not 
even when Frank the Crank came up and 


said, Tou done. fine, Melindy.” 


Then Miss Johnson: came up with the 
Keys to ‘Mr. ‘Timberlake's ‘own car, and 


Melindy and carried her upstairs to 3B. 
But when they got Melindy. up to 3B and 


Started do dell Melindy’s grandmother — 


about what she had done, 


Melindy’s grandmother put Melindy in her 


bed, Melindy was sick for a lorg time. 


While Melindy was sick she didn't know 
anything. She didn’t know that Mr. Tim- 


: berlake came to see her every day. and 


that every day he brought his own doctor. 


"All: “Melindy could, remember was that. _ 
whenever she woke up her grandmother ‘ 
was always sitting there holding a cool 


cloth next to her head. And one time, 


when she woke up, Miss Krumm was sit- 
ting there holding the same cool cloth. And 
another time when she woke up, she. could. 
see her father standing m the ‘doorway, 
and her father looked as 11 he'd been or- 
ing and he had General Saw cage in 
eat : oe Beit of Romer. eee 
and over the hill. 
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grardmother didn’t seem to pay attention. 
She was busy getting Melindy’s bed ready 

and getting w warm and “undressing ) 
Meliridy and putting her in it. Then after 


mother. 
. win a medal for bravery in the feld ok 


dl 


he'd been crying, too too. 


Then, another time, Melindy thought 


: dhe heard some men teliing.in the par-: 
Jor. She thought; she heard Mr, ‘Timbere. . 
‘ Jake’s voice and she, thought. ther were. 
‘talking about medals and that she heard 
Mr. Timberlake say, 
Medal.“ But Melindy wasn't sure. about 16 


“The. ‘Carnegie 


because everything she heard kept getting, . : 


mixed up with the old dream that she kept 


dreaming over ard over again about the 


e ruby red and the navy blue flag with the 


stars shining out like diamonds from tts 


‘Then one day Melinay went wiienbiene* 
she slept all night through and didn't 
dream at all. In the morning, when she 
woke up, her fever was gone and she. ten 
tired and sad and happy, too 


The next day her father and her. 3 * 


mother came into her room and her tather 
was carrying General’ ‘Shaw's cage in his © 


hand and in her grandmother's hand theres ‘ 5 


. és 


was a brand new medal, And her grand- 


mother said, This is your medal.” 5 
“Is it for bravery in the field of honor? 
said Malindy. 
“Shucks, no,” said Melinay’ 7 Grand. 
“Any. old man in our famih can 


i honor ar old day m the’ week, 1. b = 


5 This here medal’s.. worth. more. ‘than: a. rey 
dms medals even we've got in our family.” 
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And Melindy and Melindy’s father ana 


ig eid — e it’ was, the, a mot wonder, . 


In the: world. 
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Children’s Toys 


By Federated Press 


Toys are serious business these days. Educators are 
agreed that children’s playing isn’t entirely that in the 
accepted sense of the word. It is the child’s way of 


learning and his toys are tools 
which help him in his develop- 
ment. With that approach, you 
Will see that buying a toy simply 


because it is a cute gadget is not 
only a waste of money but a de- 


privation to the child. Toy buy- 
ing takes careful thought. : 

For the young child, certainly, 
a toy should be something he 
can handle, rather than some- 
thing an adult has to manipu- 
late for him. It should be simple 
so that he can bring his own 
imagination into play and it 
should be rugged so that it can 
be employed without warnings 
against breakage. - 

This very simplicity makes it 
possible for fathers who are 
handy with tools to make toys 
which are not only as good as, 
but in many cases superior to the 
toys that are sold in the stores 
at. this time of year. Blocks, the 
all year round joy to a child, 
should be big, simple and un- 
painted. A handy man can turn 
out fine replicas of the expensive 
Sets that are -sold in good toy 
shops: Along with the blocks he 
can perhaps make the unpainted 
block trains and block people 
that are sold, at rather steep 
*prices, to go with such sets. 


Toys That 
Teach : 


Another thing about 
rather new approach to children’s 
toys is that you can frequently 
find more desirable toys on shop 
counters far removed from the 


toy shelves. Just consider this 
list—magnets, egg timers, pulleys, 
mfhiature clothespins, lengths of 
... Clothesline, washboards to use in 
laundry play or as doll slides, real 
tools, oil can (to be filled with 
water for use in playing me- 
5. n 

You can make up your own 
chemical sets, buying the mate- 
rials suggested in any goad book 
on chemistry for chiidren avail- 
“able in the public library. Or 
make up marionnettes, following 
directions in bocks to be found 
in the same library. 

When you. buy paints, don’t 
waste money on little sets that 
are mostly cardboard. Buy your 
own poster paints and a few large 
brushes. A half inch brush is not 
too big for a little child. The pots 
and kitchen utensil section of the 
-dime store can turn up very cred- 
itable small size and usable pots 
and pans for your little girl. 

Of course, you must consider 
the age of your youngster when 
you pick his toy. In general, the 
littlest ones are interested in 
bright-colored objects they can 
grasp, chew and feel. They like 
things that squeak and make 
noises and toys they can push or 
pull. And of course everything 
must be smooth, washable if pos- 
sible, and have no sharp edges or 
pin eyes that can be pulled out. 

From two to four, you will want 
to include action toys that can be. 
ridden, pushed or climbed. They 
like housekeeping toys, dolls, toy 
| telephones: and also toys that can 


tion sets, toys with which they 


can make-believe, arts and crafts, 


and easy games. The years after 
eight are the years for hobbies. 
Here you must begin to cater to 
individual interests. es 


1 


FOOD SAVERS 


Cooked meats should be cooled 


quickly, well covered, and kept 
cold. If you have soup, broth or 
stew, pour these foods into jars. 


Cool quickly, cover and keep cold. 
Keep meat spreads and salads: 


er cold until served. 


ae 


this. 


Wi the popularity of nursery 


schools and more information 
available on the needs of young 
children, considerable emphasis 
has been placed on social play. 
Parents are aware, quite correctly, 
that even the very young child 
needs to play in company with 
others. However, there are times 
when children want to play by 
themselves and they should have 
the opportunity of doing so. 

A letter from a friend suggests 
that with families living in 
crowded conditions it is virtually 
impossible for any number to be 


PRETTY STYLES FOR GIRLS’ WARDROBES 
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alone. These children especially 
need a helping hand. There should 
be times, if at all possible, when 
the child can have periods of 
absorbing play without the dis- 
traction of the noise and move- 
ment of the rest of the family. 
It may be necessary to clear a 
spot in the parents’ bedroom, or 
a corner of the kitchen, some- 
where, where for a little while a 
child can depend on his own de- 
veloping resources without the aid 


or hindrance of his sisters and 


brothers, or uncles and aunts. 
When two children share a room 
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it should be divided in some way 
so that each has some pert of 
the room as his own. They could 
have separate toy shelves or tables 
or even the bed could be used 


to mark the two areas. A folding 


screen is sometimes used, and 
this is a particularly goo€ idea 
if there is a discrepancy in the 
ages of the children. The older 
one can then spend time in his 
own room in the evening without 
disturbing he . 


The 3 children can play 
in should be worked out for their 
benefit, and should be places 
where the child can go when he 
wants to be by himself, rather 
than spots where parents send 
children in order to be rid of them. 
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e driving à child into 


his own area in order that par- 
ents can have some peace and 
quiet, or in order to encourage 
him to play by himself will only 
end in his ref using to go. Instead 
ef a place of interest and a chance 
Ser some independent play, it be- 
comes a place of banishment. 
That is one reason (among 
several) why I can’t agree to 
isolation as a disciplinary meas- 
ure. To punish a child by isolating 
him in his own room, or any 
other room customarily used for 
play, is to make the room a hate- 


‘Tul place to be. Certainly, with its 


association of punishment it’s 
hardly likely to be an attractive 
place to wander into and play 
for an hour or two. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Cooking Frozen Meat 
WHETHER or not to thaw 
meat before cooking is a 


question of importance to the 


many housewives teday who are 
using meat from home freezers 


and freezer leckers and are in- 
terested in the best — of 


cooking it. 


Equally satisfactory 8 may 


be obtained by thawing meat be- 


fore cooking and by Putting the 
meat on to cook while still frozen, 
if cooking time and temperature 
are adjusted accordingly. Unthaw- 


ed meat needs considerably longer 


time to cook and always a moder- 
ately low temperature so that the 
meat can thaw in the first part of 


the cooking and cook to the de- 
‘sired doneness during the last 


part. 
Slow-thawed and fast-thawed 
meat give equally good resuits in 


: cooking, here is found no. differ- 
‘ence in flavor, 
‘shrinkage between the meats 


juiciness and 


thawed slowly in the refrigerator 
and thawed rapidly -out on the 
kitchen table. No exact time for 
thawing can be given because. the 
thawing time depends on size, 


shape, thickness and other char- | 
- acteristics of the meat. But 
roughly, a 4-pound roast takes 


from 1% to 2 days to thaw in the 


refrigerator and 8 to 10 hours to- 


thaw at room temperature, and an 
inch-thick steak takes overnight 
in the refrigerator but only about 


4 hours at room emperature. 7 
After thawing, the meat should 


be cooked by the same methods 


used for a similar cut of fresh 
—_ Moderate ee Sg now 


inside is still frozen. 


recommendation. | 
If meat is put on to cook while 
still frozen, it takes much longer to 
cook, and the temperature should 
be moderately low. A beef roast put 
into the oven frozen takes from 
2% to 3 times longer to cook “rare” 
and as much as 4% times longer 
to cook “well done” than a thawed 
or fresh roast. A frozen inch- 
thick steak takes 3 times as long 
to cook “rare” and 4% times as 
long to cook “well done” as a 
thawed or fresh steak. A good deal 
of heat is required to melt the 
ice crystals before actual cooking 
of the entire piece can get under- 
way. | 3 
Unless plenty of time and mod - 
erately low heat is allowed for 
frozen meat, the outside of the 
piece may be overdone while the 
This may 
happen not only to large pieces 
like roasts but even to steaks. 
which are broiled at high heat. 
Not so much extra time is need - 
ed when frozen meat is used for 
pot roasts or stews as when cooked 
by the dry heat of roasting or 


-broiling. A frozen pot roast of 


moderate-size will need 45 minutes 
to an hour longer to cook than a 
thawed or fresh pot roast. 


Even the best cooking methods, 
will not make up for poor quality 
in the meat. Freezing does not im- 
prove the quality. It simply may . 
increase the tenderness slightly, 


tests show. 8 


A DANGEROUS STEPLADDER 
If vou have a ae: that 


By Robert Friedman 


Fiction : 
THE CRUSADERS, 


Heym. Little Brown, $3. 
Tho cutetaridiing-American novel. 
thus far of the war in Europe. ä 
THE NAKED AND THE DEAD, 
by Normam Mailer. Rinehart. $4. 
The powerful first novel on the 
war in the Pacific. | 
STALINGRAD, by Theodor Plie-. . 
- + wher. Appleton-Century. $3. 
The story. of the Nazi armies’ 
disintegration and destruction at 
Stalingrad. ne from: 1888 
German. 
VENUS AND THE VOTERS, by 


by Stefan 


n 


52.50. 
Charming, distinctive story ot 
Welsh miners. during. the . 
sion. 
MY. GLORIOUS BROTHERS, * 
Howard: Fast. Little, Brown. 
$2.75. i 


1 


Te tiring story of tha Mason | 


bees” epic fight for eee, 


“ee 


. . ert 


Best Book ‘Buys for ‘Holidays _ | 


Non-Fiction 
THE POETRY AND PROSE or 


es ee e , 


Fredrie Ewen. Citadel. $6. 
Se handsome anthology of the 


works of the great German writer. . 


» by 
Haywood, International, $2.75. - 


A fundamental Marxist study of 


the Negro question. 


* 


- PEOPLE COME FIRST, by Jessica 


Smith. International. $2.75. 


An account of a postwar vies to 
the Soviet Union. 


E GRAMAPHONE SHOP .. 


‘CYCLOPEDIA OF n 
MUSIC. Crown. $5, 


Listings of 75,000 recordings, m 


ja third edition for this volume. 
‘THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL, by 


HARRY HAYWOOD 
A rich, bin- page treasure ‘haat 


* of selectiors from Soviet writers. 


An exciting. adult story of feudal ° | 


England, yore ae et ee 
Hood legend. BSE ee gh 
THE WELL.OF COMPASSION, by 
David Alman. Simon & Schust- 
er. 33. 
A senativeplctre of the be 
artist in America. * ie ts 
THE LAST FRESHEST, 85 ‘Ben: 
Field. Doubleday. 83. 
Vigorously-told adits ot ik te 
eee ie age ge wader 
two war-dead sons. 


THE STOIC, by Theodore Drelsér, 
Doubleday. gates 
The final work by one of Amer- 


tea’ literary giants, 8 
the “Cowperwood” trilogy. 


REMEMBRANCE ROCK, by: Carl 


Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. 65. 


The first novel by the noted 
poet - historian, retelling the 
American Dream“ from the time 
of the first settlers. 


WHOM THE GODS LOVE, by 


Leopeld Infeld. Whittlesey. $3.50. 


The story of Evariste Galois, 


French mathematician who died 
at 20; a victim of French —" . 


AN 1 SUCH VICTORY, by 
John D. Weaver. Viking. 82.75. 


The Bonus March of 1932, seen 
through the eyes of the jobless. . 


participants. in rey 26 5 


able novel. 


THE CHOKECHERRY TREE, iv 


Feike Feikema. Doubleday. 62.75. 
An understanding portiralt of 


an Iowa farm boy. 


DR. FADSTUS, by Thomas Mann. 
060. 


A fascinating study of the Ger- 
man spirit and culture. 


TO SEIZE A DREAM, by Virginia 


Hersch, Crown. $3. 


The life and loves of the artist, 


A CLOUDED STAR, by Anne 
Parrish. Harper. $2.75. 
A.moving story of Hacriet ‘Tub- 


man and the Underground Rail- 


THE FUTURE: MR. DOLAN, by 


An effective portrait of a young 
heel on the road to riches. 


OUR LIVES, edited by Joséph 


Gaer, $3. Boni & Gaer. 


A fine anthology of labor short 


oo 


ABIDE WITH ME, by Cedric Bel- 


frage. Sloane, 83.50. 


Savage, effective satire on the 


Tuneral racket. 


WOMAN WITH A SWORD, by 
_ Hollister Noble. Donbleday. $3. 


The story of an unusual woman, 


e oc ng eee e 
Civil War. eas 


Joshua Kunitz. Boni & Gaer. 
© test 
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HOLD. WITH. THE HARES, by 
Len Zinberg. Doubleday. $3. 
Hard- hitting novel on a news- 


paperman trying to work both 
sides of the political street. 


CHILDREN OF THEIR TIME, by 


Franz Weiskopf. Knopf, $3. 
Continuing the-effective chron- 
icle of the. Reither clan of Haps- 
burg Prague. 
HOME IS THE SAILOR, by Beth 
McHenry. and Frederick N. 
Myers. International. 82.50. 


Authentic portrait of the devel- 
opment of a young seaman into a 
militant and Communist. 


ETRE IN MY HEART, by Hen- 


~. Yhetta ee -Harcourt, 


Brace. $3. 


The story of teten Fanny 
Kemble and her slave-owner hus- 
band. 


THE COLOR OF BLOOD; by n 
Ralph Rundell. Crowell. $3. 


Antrigue and adventure in a 
story. of eee of the early 
1800's, i 


LAST: OF THE oon 
b William Gardner Smith. Far- 
rar, Straus, Ann. 


Postwar Germany impact on a / 


group of Negro soldiers, in a su- 
perfor first novel of a young Negro 
writer, | 


Jorge Eee area — 
$3. : 


The story of ‘the UN Palestine | 


2 commission. 
BASES AND EMPIRE, by George . 


Marion. Fairplay. 81.25. 
A documented analysis ot Amer- 


ican imperialist expansion. 


: — a —— ge. et GOP rie, 1990-1692: 


MANY,. by Gordon Schaffer. So- 
viet Russia Today. $2.50. .; : 


2 by F. 0. "Matthiessen, 
Thoughtful reflections of visit 
to the new Europe. : 


THE STORY OFr JOHN: HOPE, 
by Ridgely Torrence. Macmillan. 
$5. 


a aes eae 2 
gro leader. zi 


| * 
THE YOUNG MAXDA “GORKY, 
by Filia Holtzman, Columbia 
University. $3. . 


A study of the Russian writer's 


formative years. 


‘THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 


LEGION, by Justin Gray. Boni 
& Gace. . | 


ness control 


2 4 


hosed. by a former omictel. 


of the 


FOLKLORE, by ie As- 


bel. Crown. $4, 


| . 
folk tales. 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET. by 
Fairfield. Little Brown. $2.50. 


Powerful account of man's de- 
struction of natural resources. | 


NEW SONG IN A STRANGE 


LAND, iby ther Warner. 
Houghton Mifflin. 68.50. 


Warm-hearted account by an 
American sculptor of —_ * m 


Liberia. = 


velle. Knopf. 86.50. 


A study of the roots of American | 


democratic traditions. 


THE LEGEND OF HENRY FORD, 


by Keith Sward. Rinehart. 88. 


Stimulating, documented history 


of the Ford — and its 


founder. _ fon 


TRIUMPH OF FREEDOM, by 


John C. Miller, Little Brown, ~ 


$6.50. 


One- volume history of the Rev- : 


olutionary War, 
contemporary parallel. 


GENE DEBS. THE. STORY OF 
A FIGHTING AMERICAN, by 


a 


1 Legion, effectively e. 


Norm FROM THE GALLOWS, 


by Julius Fuchik. International, — 
- 60 cents. . 


The moving testament of 6 


hHeroio Czech Comm nist. 


LITERATURE OF THE GRAVE- 


“YARD, by Roger Garaudy. In 


_ ternafional. 25 cents. 
Brilliant essays by a French 


Communist on Sartre, woe aed 


Koestler, etc. 

FROM ‘THE ASHES OF DIS- 
‘GRACE, by Franco Maugeri. 
Reyflal & Hitchcock. 64. 
Revelations by the head of Mus- 

solini’s Navy. | 

ALL OUR YEARS, by Robert 
Morss Lovett. Viking. $3.75. 
The autoblography of a noted 

American liberal. 


THE SPANISH STORY, by Her- 


bert Feis. Knopf. $3.50, 
A 
CASTE, CLASS AND RACE, by 
Oliver Cromwell Cox. Doubleday. 
$7.50. 
A Negro scholar’s critique of 
American capitalist politics and 
_, mores. 
“ ‘THE STILWELL PAPERS, edited 
by T. H. White. Sloane, $4. 


The powerful indictment of the 


nine Kai-shek regime by Gen. 
Stitwell. 


‘THIS WAS NORMALCY, by Karl 
Sechriftgiesser. Little Brown. 83. 


Lively account of the 12 years 


FOLK SONG USA, by John A. 
F 
4 Pearce. 
ere 

ue of 111 favorite folksongs. 

>HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL, by 
— Kale. “Rent: & Caer. 
$2.75. | 


The story of the Hollywood 
blacklist. | 


'" THE SOUTHERN AMERICAS, by 


Abel Pienn. Creative Age. 84. 
Panorama of Latin American 


history, in the writings of par- 


ticipants and observers. — 
PEOPLES SONG. BOOK, edited 


Waldemar Hille. Boni & Gaer. $1. 


An excellent collection of work- 
songs, folksongs, union songs. 


TOLSTOY AS I KNEW HIM, by 
T. Kusmiskaya. MacMillan. $5. 


Fascinating recoliections-of Tol- 
stoy by his sister-in-law. 


3 
2 


HENRIETTA BUG RNMASs TEE 
PEOPLE IN COLONIES, by Ru- 

A concise, authoritative account 
of the history and contemporary 
state of the colonial system. 


FDR. HIS PERSONAL LETTERS. 
Vol. 11, 1905-1928. Edited by El- 
liott Roosevelt. Duell, Sloan . & 


The 8 letters of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, from the time of his 
honeymoon to his nomination for 


HOME FROM THE conn : 
con Presa. $2.50. | 886 
A glimmer of truth about the 

cold war by a former aide te the. 

Canadian Minister of National. . 

1 


GON, by n Net. Sloane, 


The best bock bg dnbe dn Andie 
ican science and its deveiopment. 


| THE ECONOMY OF THE USSR © 


DURING WORLD WAR Il, by * 


N. A. Voſhesensky. Public A- 
fairs Press. $3, 


Authoritative - accoufit of the: 


way in which the Soviet economy 


met the challenge of the war, bya 
Soviet deputy prime minister. 


SUCH IS LIFE, by Tom Collins. — 
University of Chicago Press. $4. : 
First American edition of an 

Australian classic of frontier life. | 


. = =§=6JAZZ: A People’s Music by Sid- 


Herbert Morais and William - 


Cahn. International. a6 centa. 


“The story ofa great American: : 
union leader and fighter for s0- 


cialism. 


ney Finkelstein. Citadel. $3. 


A fascinating study of jazz and 
the Americans who created it. ; ; 


SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT SINCE 1917, by Maurice 
Dobb. International. 64000. 
Economic policy and develop 

ments in the Soviet Union sines 

its inception, by the British Marx- 
ist economist. © : 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND | 
THE COLD _— by = W. 
Anatyate of e 1 deebaind § 

the U. 8. State Dept. Vag 

tion: Nazi-Sovlet Relation. 1939- 2 
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A sampling of this year’s 
Gren’s books for Christmas giving 
selected by Clara Ostrowsky, 


Fieture Books for Children 
From Two to Six : 


ALL AROUND THE TOWN, by 


Phyllis ‘McGinley. Drawings by 
Helen Stone. Lippincott. $2. 


The Sights s and sounds of the 
teeming city are caught in jaunty 
which go round the alpha- 


: 


bet and gay pictures. 


AMOS AND THE. MOON, by Jan 


Balet. Oxford. 82.50. 
How a little boy learned to share 


the moon's comings and goings. 


BILLY'S PICTURE; story and 


pictures, by Margaret and H. A. 
Rey. Harper. $1, 
Nonsense children will adore in 
both text and drawings. 


BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL, by 
Robert McCloskey. Viking. $2. 


Pleasant story set in New Eng- 
land with a parallel search that 
will appeal to young listeners. 


COUNTRY FIREMAN, by Jerrold 
Beim. Ilus. by Leonard Shor- 
tall. Morrow. $2. 


Small boys will envy the good 
fortune of the hero of this tale. 


HSH IN THE AIR; story and pic- 
tures by Kurt Wiese. Viking. $2. 


Humorous story of a Chinese 
boy and his adventures with an 
oversized fish kite. 3 
GREGORIS LAMB, by Lorraine 

and Jerrold Beim. Pictures by 

NR. Busoni. Saalsfield. Tic. . 


An tnusually fulsome book, with 
a vivid picture of a group of chil- 


dren and their activities on a col- 


. 


ae 


lection farm in the Soviet Union. 


BELLO PETER, by Morrell Gip- 
son. Illus. by Clement Hurd. 
Doubleday. $1.25. . | 


All” two-year-olds — will 
identifying with Peter. 
IS Tr HARD, IS IT EASY? By 


Mary M. Green. Illus. by Lu- 
cienne Bloch. William Scott. $1. 


A book children will want to 
ghare and then continue on their 
own. ae 
JOHNNY MAPLE LEAP, by Alvin 

-Tresselt. Lothrop. $3. 


Beautiful and provocative book 
which follows a leaf through the 


changing seasons. 

JONATHAN AND THE RAIN- 
BOW, by Jacob Blanck. Illus. 
by Louis Slobodkin. Houghton, 
A small boy and his ex-pirate 

friend figure in this whimsical 

PETER AND HIS NEW 
BROTHER, by Lisselottl Frankl. 
Chanticleer, 50c. 


Simple but effective presenta- 
tion of the coming of a younger 
brother, with accompanying col- 
ored photographs. 

THE POSTMAN, by Samuel Mar- 


shak. Illus. by Lloyd McKean. 
Shady Hill Press. $1.25. 


‘Trails the owner of a letter over 
many countries. 


THE SNOWMAN BOOK OF 
NURSERY RHYMES, by Ben 
‘Ross Berenberg. Capitol. 81. 


New rhymes with a realistic in- 
terest children will appreciate. 
THIDWICK, THE BIG-HEART- 

ED MOOSE, by Dr. Seuss, pseud. 

Random House. $2. 


Another story full of the au- 


thor’s generous fun. 


: 
TONI PRISSELL’S MOTHER 
GOOSE. Harper.. $2.50. 


| Illustrated with photographs of 


children and occasional adults 
which give the old rhymes a new 
WAIT TILL THE MOON IS 
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Brown. MTlus. by Garth Wil- 

liams. Harper. $1.75. 

Through the persistence of the 
baby raccoon’s questioning the 
child will feel the enchantment . 


and mystery of the night. ‘ 2 


A YEAR IN THE CITY, by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. Illus. by 
Tibor Gergely. Simon and 
Schuster. 25c.. (A Little Golden 
bock.) 


A lively picture of the different 
moods of the city and the people 
who live and work in it as the 
year goes round. | 


For Boys and Girls—Seven 
To Nine Years Old 


“ALICE'S FAMILY, by Lorraine 


Beim. Harcourt, 82. 


Episodes in the everyday life of - 


@ small family that carries the 
ball when Mother has an acci- 
dent. Ae 


CHILD'S BOOK OF CARPEN- 


TRY, written and illustrated by 
Jeanne Taylor. Greenberg. 
$2.50. 


Easy to follow directions for 


several useful items. 


LET’S LOOK INSIDE YOUR 


HOUSE, by Herman and Nina 


Schneider. Scott. $1.50. 


Experiments in water, heat and 
electricity that make good follow- 
ups to IIlin's 100,000 WHTS which 
many children remember. 


MATILDA’S: BUTTONS, by Ma- 
bel Leigh Hunt. Lippincott. 
$1.75. | . “a : 


A quaint picture of children. - 


back in the 1880’s some 

will like. 5 

MY BROTHER MIKE, by Doris 
Gates. Viking. $2.50. 


A remarkably perceptive. story. 
of a county charge” who is able 
to trace the whereabouts of his 
real father. Sie oe 
MY FATHER’S DRAGON, by 

Ruth S. Gannett. Hlus. by Ruth 

O. Gannett. Random House. $3. 


8 


little girls 


* 


The unusual presentation and 


story content will bring laughs 
apelnty to children. 5 


NILS, by Ingri 4 gar Parin 


D’Aulaire. Doubi.uuy. . $2.50. 
A Norwegian sock makes a boy 
understand the link between his 
family heritage and his present 
environment. | 


PATCH, by Mary Elting. Double- 
day. $2. 
An unusually well-paced story 
of a farm dog, his boy owners and 


their Negro playmate who helps. 


conspire to keep him. 

PICTURE BOOK OF THE 
WEATHER, by Jerome S. Mey- 
er. Illus, by Richard Floethe. 
Lothrop. 32. 

The answers tp all the whys, in 
terms easily understood. Boe 


‘Children’s Books for Season’s 


— — 8 
é 4 — 1 
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CODES AND SECRET WRITING, . 


by Herbert 8, Zim. Illus. by 

Henry ©. Pitz. Morrow. 82. 

The answers to many prayers 
boys have had for generations. 


DARK HOUSE ON THE MOSS, ~ 


by Constance Savery. Long- 
mans. $2.60. 


A mystery set in England with — 


unusual content and telling. 


JOE MAGERAC AND HIS U.S. A. 
CITIZEN @ PAPERS, by Irwin 
Shapiro. Illus. by James Daugh- 
erty. Messner. $2. 


The- legendary steel hero bursts 
through these pages. 


THE PALOMINO BOY, by Don 
and Betty Emblen. Viking. $2. 


A Mexican -boy who lives in 
California and feels the stab of 
prejudice comes to find his way. 


SKID, by Florence Hayes. Illus. 
by Elton C. Fax. Houghton. 
$2.50. # es 
Fine story of a Negro boy who 

moves from Georgia to Connecti- 

cut, where he must establish a 

place for himself. : 


WHITE BIRDS “ISLAND, by 
George Skrebitsky: Tr. by Zina 
Voynow. Knopf. $2. 


Truly haunting story, of two 
brothers and their fascinating ex- 


plorations during a summer va- 


eg tion. 


RIDING THE RAILS, by Eliza- 


. beth, Oldgg Houghton, Mifflin. 


$2.50. 


Interesting presentation of the 
history of American railroads—in 
text and illustrations. 


SEABIRD, by Holling C. Holling. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $3. 


Boys will linger over both the 
stories and the marginal details 
affecting the lives of four genera- 
tions of men who went to sea. 


THE STORY OF YOUR BREAD, 
by Clara Holios, Illus. by L. 
Roth. International. $1.50. 


The place bread had in olden 
times and its symbelism through 


the ages—and today. a 


WATCHDOG, by Laura Bannon. 
Whitman. $2.50. 


Colorful and dramatic presenta- 


tion of a Mexican town’s celebra- 


tion of its day of freedom. 
For Boys and Girls—Ten 
To Fourteen-Years_ . 


Bx SECRET RAILWAY, by Enid 
La Monte Meadowcraft. Crow- 
ell. $3. 


A moving story set against the 


thrilling operations of the Un- 


¢ 


THE WITCH OF SCRAPFAG- | 


GOT GREEN, by Patricia Gor- 
don. Illus. by William Pene Du 
Bois.. Viking. $2.50. : : 


A gem of a story, full of strange 


happenings, set off by the bull- 


dozer of an American soldier in 


England. 
For Young People 


CLAY FINGERS, by Adele De 
Leeuw. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A story of one girl's courage that 
will win the admiration of others. 


EVER AFTER, by Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney, Houghton. $2.50. | 
A young romance in which the 
theme is adjustment to marriage 


by M. Uin and E. Segal. In- 
ternational. $2.50. 
A truly distinguished and provo- 
cative book readers of the au- 
thor’s HOW, MAN BECAME A 
GIANT “will welcome and linger 
over. 
HIGH TRAIL, by Vivian 
Doubleday. $2.50. : 
Mountain climbing and young 
love combine in this junior novel. 


Breck, 


_ JACKIE ROBINSON, by Jackie 


Robinson, as told to Wendel 
Smith. Greenberg, $2. : 


The story behind this baseball 
hero’s emergence. | 


MY FAVORITE STORIES, se- 
lected by Manreen Daly. Dodd. 
$2.75. 


„A choice selection. 


NOW YOU’RE COOKIN’! By 
Margaret Gosset and Mary H- 
ting. Westminster. $2.50. 


Irresistible suggestions for the 
gang. | 


STORY OF THE NEGRO, by Ar- 
na Bontemps: Knopf. 33. 


Follows the Negro from his Af- 
rican beginning to our day in the 


United States. 2 
. THAT GIRL OF PIERRES, by 


Robert Davis. 
$250. - . 
Franc e after the war is the 

scene for this compelling story. 

A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS, 
edited and compiled by Sylvia 
and John Kolb. Banam. 365c. 
A best buy. tye ä 


Holiday House. 


JOUR KIND INDULGENCE, by 


Gladys Malvern. Messner. $2.50. 


A glimpse of life in the theatre 
and social attitudes in our coun- 
try's pre-revolutionary days. 
Books for the Family 


To Share 3 
AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN * collected by Ruth 
Crawford Seeger. Illus. by Bar- 

bara Cooney.. Doubleday. $4, : 


Games and songs that can be 


played and sung with the family 
or with groups of children—full 


of participation, variety and fun. 


HERE AND NOW STORYBOOK, 


revised and -enlarged by Luty 
Sprague Mitchell. Illus. by H. 
W. Van Loon and Christine 
Price. Dutton. 82.50. 


This bock, which has a historic 


place in the emergence of realistic 


children’s stories in this country, 


can still be a source of enjoyment 
and stimulation to children, and 
will net their parents many good 
working ideas 


MORE FAVORITE STORIES, 


OLD AND NEW, selected by Si- 
donie M. Gruenberg. Illus. by 
Richard Hoethe. Doubleday. 
$3.75. : 


Children who have read FA- 


VORITE STORIES, NEW AND 
OLD, will take pleasure in this 
varied collection. 


ST. NICHOLAS ANTHOLOGY, 
compiled by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. Random House. $6. 


A book many parents will finger 
with great nostalgia while chil- 
dren will meet new friends. 


TOLD UNDER THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE, edited by the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 
Macmillan. $3. ors 


A collection of stories from 
many sources celebrating both 
Christmas and Hanukah. 


TREE BY THE WATERS, by Jean 


Karsavina. Young World Books. 
International. $2.25. ! 


A fine. contemporary story of 


voung people in a mill town with a 


labor theme. : * 
(Mimeographed copies of this 


children's booklist are available at 


10 cents each.) 


Adventures 
of Richard 


Kids Philesophize 8 
. On Moving Busiu 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


HE delivery truck from 


the local furniture 
store backed up against the 
curb and the workers began to 
unload a couch, a chair, a lamp, 
an end-table and a rug. % 
The kids watched the proceed- 
ings with interest, and on each 
item they made comment. 
“Nice couch,” No-Nose said, 
“but what a lousy color.” ae | | | : — — 
“Yeh, looks as if someone . : ; | a 
spilled blood all over it,“ Mena = BY BARNARD RUBIN 
added. MEASURES STOCKING WITH THE HANGS STOCKING» . 
The driver looked at the kids REST OF FAMILYS TO MAKE SURE WITH SOME. } TOP OF the recent overtures to Franco Spain made 
sill ‘eink de n fhe 5 THE.ONE ALLOTTED TOHIMIS ASSISTANCE 
: AS BIG AS ANYBODY ELSE’s FROM MOTHER by a score of Congressn.cn who beat a road to 


lamp was a replica of the old 
street lamp-posts. “Cute, huh?” 5 a Franco's door in the last few months, the Department of 


Menash exclaimed, “but it doesn’t | : | Commerce now comes out with an exhibit to show the 


o with the chair.” | 
: “Or the chair doesn’t go with | — benefits of international trade with Spain. : 
the lamp,” Richard asserted. : | Two showcases in the main corridor of the Commerce 


The driver stopped. He leaned — | : | 3 Department building in Washington are devoted to sam- 
on g ge . “If a ples of products exported from other countries. 
| at ni gat 3 * ] 8 ie One of the showcases is devoted 
. 1 | | | 7 entirely to Franco’s produets. The 


tions to my boss, Now scram.” : : | 3 ; 
| THINKS IT OUGHT TORE Ses UPSTAIRS AT LAST, -- FINALLY GOES UP D BED, ether contains the exports of seven 


“A guy can’t even stand on the 

MOVED CLOSE BUT COMES BACK TWIRE WONDERING HOW HE. CAN i 

sidewalk anymore.” Flekel cm- F oF FIREPLACE. TO MAKE. SURE. STOCKING EVER WAIT gene se, — e 12 
Eastern urope 


plained. $0 SANTA WON'T OVERLOOK HASN’T FALLEN DOWN 


* 


* * 


Well, don’t kibitz,” the driver 3 
warned. : : 2 PARROT TALE 
a 1 VIRGIL—Gallo in Bronco By Len Kleis | . 
“Who's kibitzing, we're just P 2 J The story is told of a drunk, attending an 
making judgment,” Menash said. AE auction who began bidding on a parrot. Fach 
The driver and his helper lifted ü . bid brought an answering offer, just a trifle 


h Sen her,” No-Nose 
33 eee the stairs,” sre Ft “higher. Finally, the bird was knocked down 
Flekel warned. “The legs are : : 2 | to the inebriated one for $17.40. 


coming off.“ Menash called out. | | | Taking Polly under his arm, the successful 
No-Nose pulled an old gag. | : bidder stumbled out of the auction house and down the street. At 
“What time is it, mister?” | | 34 ¥ 28 the corner, he paused and exclaimed to himself. “G-G-good grief! 
The, Griver and-his belper'es f- 2. i N | Here I’ve gone and paid $17.40 for a parrot, and I don't even camped 
ee eee ee, I= 1 whether the blamed bird can talk!” 


later they came down. The driver 
was muttering threats but the alk?“ squawked Polly. “Say, who do you suppose~ Was ‘doing 


helper was smiling, The kids ee 4.222 | 11 ̃ that bidding against you?” . ; 72 

were still makin g comm ents. pons bee a BE; er: ee — 8 7 & a POR Re CRM K 5 2 1 
“If you kids make a sound I'll | | 

wind this rug around your ugly y : D The ham acter was strolling down Broadway one afternoon, when 

necks,” the driver ‘threatened. Y'R PON'S | : 7 , be stopped before a scale and decided to weigh himself. | 

ieee — 9 | ! | | » 2 7 He 8 a penny in the machine, and 2 hand showed his 

to his pals: A fellow has to have e AT : Win weight, and then a character card dropped out of a slot. It read: 


a sense of humor lugging 8 — * . = N. 5 5 : Mou are extremely egotistical and if you don’t change soon, you 


junk around.” : 
“Maybe he had it once,” Rich- will never get any where. 


ard surmised, but when you | 7G is — . : : ce Of course the hani felt there must be some mistake . 
e ee rh wae e To Papell < aw | |. | [, other penny, and promptly another little card came ont. It read, 
Menash shrugged his shoulders. “You are extremely egotistical and if you don’t change soon, you will 
He “Snapped his fingers. “What — 1S. ³o0²²³ —:̃—⁵ This only succeeded in tnfurtating the actor. With a snort, he 


d’ya call that word about what —— 4 ꝶꝙF—ũ—ͤÿ0lͥ ůKllk——s ee V7 


they do to workers?“ he asked tion of workers,” Menash con- of kids looking sad, shaking their pushed another penny into the scale, and immediately a third. card 


Richard. ~ eluded. heads and muttering came out. It read, “Maybe you think Tm kidding!” . 
“Exploitation.” And when the driver 10 help - “Just kids and they're already „ 


* 


2 


— 


14 


1 
M 


“Yeh, it’s part of the exploita- er came down they saw a bunch crazy,” the driver told his helper. «-« 


Sec San Secenan 2 2. 2.52 a le Ea ee ee * ee Oe Se — we — 


Will Dressmakers Take a Stitch in Time? 


(Continued from Page 5) whose money earnings have not increased 
is over.“ In plain words, that means take as living costs rose since June, 1946, when 
the cuts and like it. OPA was killed. 

“But we know the profits continue enor- For years the left-wingers have warned 
mous, even at this date,” a veteran dress- that the neglect to organize the unorgan- 
maker told me. We can read the finan- ized would cost dearly. And David Du- 
cial sections of the Times, of the trade binsky’s admission recently that about a 
paper, Woman’s Wear Daily, sek well as fifth of the industry is unorganized proved 
Dubinsky,” she said. revealing. It is in this sector that ‘the. 

The downward spiral does in come as gangsters felt arrogant enough to embark 
a bolt from the blue. Left-wingers in the on their lead-pipe ‘invasions recently. 
union recalled only too well the experi- The crime of the ILG leadership does 
ences after the first war. They urged the. not halt with the neglect to organize the- 
International Ladies Garment *Vorkers of- growing number of open shops. ‘They 
ficials to mend the union fences during have studiously dampened down the 
this war, and since. Organize the unor- fighting ardor of many of the members; 
ganized, they pleaded: straighten out the have, as some old-timers put it, “outlawed 
relations. with the out-of-town workers; the very concept of struggle.” It was 
tighten up the bargaining machinery. — ironic that Dubinsky imported workers 

But their pleas were ignored. On the from another AFL union. to meet the 
contrary, the ILGW leaders, true to their gangsters’ attacks. This, in face of the 
social-democratic—outlook, dampened the fact that the “girls” of the needie indus- 
initiative of the rank-and-file. “Dubinsky, try blazed union trails in America, taught 
Julius Hochman; Charles Zimmerman, teamsters ‘how to fight for their interests. 
and their underlings, fasténed a veritable But, as the 36th St. veteran dressmaker 
dictatorship on the union, Because of the told me: “What we won we won because 
“everything-is-hotsy-totsy” attitude of the we were an inspiration to all labor. We 
Officials, the ILG dressmakers are the only never took ‘No’ for an answer.“ 

major group of workers in the en They don't propose to start now. 


f een Mie ee e eee W C 1 oa YS Sis tp es 


LETTER 


Dear Barney: 

at stones: spits een ‘ski: Sika standin diene Gledia cei 
fessor. Well, Tm married to one and it’s no joke, though the experi- 
ence does provide amusing interludes. | 


Among other things, my husband has difficulty in ‘remembering | 
the color of his current toothbrush and which towels and wash-cloths — 
have been assigned te him. After several futile reminders. that the 
blue linens were for his particular use, I had an inspiration: “Leta 
make up a jingle,” I suggested, “Baby blue, that’s for you. Remember 
that and all will be well.” 


A couple of mornh later I was obliged to bring up the matter 
again. “Charles,” I chided, “I'm afraid you've a our little _ 
Angle.“ 

Vertainly not,” he . stiffly. “Recited it just this morning. 
‘Baby Blue, that’s tor you.’ So I left then for you and used the 
yellow 6 5 

LIVER 
2 AAA 
thelr tendency to indulge in high-flown e wee eee 
ee 
—.. . tells of-ome of these ̃ exponents 
of the art of circumlocution who was talking with a rather dewn-te- 
earth character, nnn, 
trouble with his liver. 
“Your liver?“ echoed our character, e tp te: acliaah. 
„„ꝙ;õĩ˙?ié mein pate ote ot ee 
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IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION 


A Close-up of 
Communist Leuders 
A close-up of the 12 indicted Com- 
munist leaders—at work and at 
home. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
gives you the picture you won’t 
get from the brass-check press— 
and something of the meaning of 
what is happening to YOU when 


these 12 men can be tried for what 
they think. 


Dressmakers 
For America 


Joseph North- takes you into the 
shops that produce two-thirds of 
U. S. dresses. Meet the dressmakers 
and hear their story! 


Books for Gifts 


Two pages of thumbnail reviews 
of books for children and adults. 


> 


— 


he Neediest Family 


-... A short story by 
Walter Frisbie 


* 


All this and other pages of features 
for home-makers, a page for kids, 
columns by Howard Fast, Ted 
Tinsley, Barnard Rubin; comics — 


Page 2 _THE WORKER, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16, — 


Why is nens Dennis“ wen of aw 
in the fight against fascism? . 


What is the decisive neue in the 
struggle against the indictment of the 
12 leaders of the Communist Party? 


NaN KIN G e of the People’ 8 Liberation Army entered Feiping s new out: 1 is _ Carl Winter, one of the indicted lead- | 


lying business district Friday and advanced to the walls of the ancient capital, according | 
to semi-official sources. These sources said ene street fighting was reported in the ers, explains. the issues in . 5 

——®new business district; which lies : | 
outside the southwest Fucheng gate. Dal Wor rs yeh 


They added that Peiping's only ce eae oso eae 
Win Court Reversal i in remaining airfield, in the southern 3 VEAR * ODEL 
suburbs, had been put out of ser-| MEW : . 

B on Council fals 


vice by gundire, cutting off the city’s 


Miami ‘Contempt’ Case ==" *-“ 
mi emp ase side word ~“ g 
Reliable reporta said also met ies : To Admit Isr 


MIAMI.—Mrs. Leah ‘Adler — of Miami Beach the 3 Shan-yuan zoo area, one 1 
8 . PARIS —Israel’s application tor 


MIAMI a outside .Peiping’s. west sete, aan 
Friday won a reversal of à 90-day jail sentence imposed mile was captured. A admission. to the United Nations 


when she refused seb 3 answer 1 concerning Communist EVACUATING. mas I Hl tailed on W J f 
— 5-2 decision in the case of; until she turned stool-pigeon.. _| .. S*™-Official sources reported mat „ | sary seven votes in the UN Security 
the 58-yeay-old garment worker was A vigorous campaign by a Bene-| = Liu ar Chiang’s commander “ 28 1 Council. Syria voted against ad- 
handed down by the Florida Su- movsky Defense Committee was con- —_ „ „„ 1 See N eee eee en France, 
roe Court. Mrs. Benemovsky had ducted from the time of her arrest.|©#dquarters staff from Pengpu, 106 f, Chtna, Canada and Belgium de- 
suds Ben ‘Willard on a. “contémpt| tried and jailed in a lynch atmos-|Chuhsien, which is only 35 miles „ ˙ na firmative were the United States, 
of court” charge when she would phere of red-baiting by the Miami n of the.Chinese capita . fm eee gcc: Argentina and 
not answer whether she was a Com- press, : | The immediate reason for the 1 „ if lombia, 8 
munist or supply a list of Miami George Marshall, enatrman of the Pengpu evacuation was said to be ig mee | The Israeli application, however, 
Beach member s. doard of directors of the Civil Rights the presence of a large People’s/ im „„ can be raised again at any time, 
Justice Glenn Terre, whe wrote | Congress, declared: Army force in the vicinity of Ming- | Hy „ and probably will de before the 
the Supreme Court decision, said “The action ef the Supreme Kuang, 40 miles south, of Pengpu.| iy „ lend of the April session of the 
Mrs. Benemovsky had the right to comet of Florida represents a vi- Most of this force was said to have „„ | General Assembly in New York. 
refuse to incriminate, herself. tally important victery in the infiltrated toward the south by way „ fx Aubrey S. Eban, Israel's UN rep- 
Furthermor®, he said, membership | fight for civil rights. It points up |°f Hungtze Lake. cae „ meee | Tesentative, said after today's vote 
in the Communist Party fs not a the filegal actions of the. Depart- [12TH ARMY ‘MISSING@ ==  |7 eat, “or course, Israel's applica- 
erime in Florida. | ment of Justice in Los Angeles and | Gen. Huang Wei and his Ku- eee tion will be raised again.” } 
The Judge added, however, that Denver and is another proof of mintahg 12th Army ‘group were re- ~ 1 — | ‘The council actually was voting 
“criminal Communism” is illegal the fact that the people have the | Ported “missing” northwest of Peng- | a “i 2 on whether to recommend to the 
and that Solicitor Taylor apparent- | ‘right to inveke the protection of pu. One report said that only 4a 1 5 [Seneral Assembly nt Israel be 
ly had questioned Mrs. Benemovsky | the Fifth Aniendmnet te the Con- “small number” of Huang 's force ye . admitted. a 
man effort to link her with stitution. ~ survived encirclement, 3 5 In its only other. action Friday 
“criminal Communism.” J “The Civil Rights Congress is call-| American officers still are ‘train- . 8 the council voted down a Syrian 
Mrs. Benemovsky was freed trom ing upon the President. and Attor- ing Chinese soldiers: on a day-to- F tfresolution which would have asked 
jail on May 4, when the Florida high ney General Clark to stop the pro- day basis in Formosa, and the US. ee 8 52 the International Court of Justice 
court acted to reduce the excess we ceedings against those arrested in Navy advisory group is training to rule on Israel's eligibility. 
bail of $100,000 set by Circuit Court Denver and Los Angeles.” some Chinese naval officers at MARIE WILSON, radio and film The ‘council adjourned without 
netress, gets om the New Year Weine « date: eren next: seet- 


Judge George Holt, to $500. Mrs. Benemovsky’s~ defense and/|Tsingtao. 
Foreshadowing the technique to be appeal had been conducted by at- Dispatches from Shanghai said >*2dwagon with her balloons. ing. : 


used later by government witch- torneys John M. Coe of Pensacola, that 90 percent of the army ad- 
unters in Detroit, California and Louis Glick, of Miami, Emanuel H. visory group has been evacuated. 
elsewhere, Holt had ordered the el- Bloch, New York, for the CRC, is «ot a skeleton crew remains in c lwa r 1 is, lap at 


derly woman worker to stay in jailjthe National Lawyers Guild. 


State ClO Parley OK’s ERP; Million Railroad Men 


If one million railroad men bite their way, a nation- 


. 5 ae } | 3 : _ | wide railroad strike to win an immediate 40-hour week and 
inori y 305 8 01 ar 25 cents an hour increase in wages will start on Jan. 17. On 

| * that date, the non- operating men, & — 

| 3 | : our national industrial policy.” But 


oe 


members of 17 railroad crafts, will 


be free of the Railway Labor Act’s not just yet. It wants the effective 


Bernard Burton 
- freezing provisions. date postponed for eight months, 
until Sept. 1. 1949. The Board re- 


SYRACUSE.—The State CIO eonventi ion on Friday adopted a foreign policy resolu- Poa ashen 
tion similar to that of the recent national CIO convention, with the lines remaining di- rma: “Fact-Finding” ted the Monday to Frida 
7 . II . week 
vided at about three to one. The resolution, which was voted on after an extended debate, Board, after several months of hear- and. proposed a staggered week | 
ings, today released its award, under „nich will work railroadmen Satur- 
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Set Hearing in Thompson Case 


Robert J. Burke, operative 
for private detectives who 
smashed into the home of 
State Communist chairman 
Robert Thompson, Nov. 20, 
and attempted assault on Thomp- 
son's 7-year old daughter, was held 
in $4,500 bond Friday in Catalpa 


a Ave., Queens, Felony Court. 


Magistrate Peter Horn set Tues- 
day 10 a.m. for hearing three mis- 


demeanor charges against Burke. 


Burke, who has been under psy-|S 
chiatric ‘observation in Kings Coun- 
ty Hospital since Nov. 21, is charged 


with illegal entry into the Thomp- 


son home, 39-40 46th St., Sunny- 


side, Queens, impairing the morals 
of Thompson’s daughter and in- 
decent exposure. 

Judge Horn set bail of $1,500 on 
each charge, a total of $4,500. 

The hearing Tuesday morning 
will be held in Magistrate’s Felony 
Court, 62-16 Catalpa Ave., Glen- 
dale, Queens. 


Burke, a private Sunne for the 


John Shields Detective Bureau, 10 
E. 43 St., was arrested in the home 
3 Richard W. McCauley, 39-44 46th. 


, Queens, after Burke burst. into 


4 e home, two doors 
away, to “fight Communism,” and 
attempted an assault on Thomp- 
son’s daughter. 


| Burke broke into Thompson’ s house. 


McCauley, who bought the house 
adjacent to the Thompson home 
last January, was a close friend of 
Burke’s and was said to have been 
seen with Burke shortly before 


BURKE’S RECORD 

Burke has a record of an arrest 
in Troy, N. Y., Dec, 22, 1946, on 
a charge of stealing $115 from his 
foster parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
W: Greene, of Newtonville, N. Y. 
He had worked on the New York 
waterfront as a special guard aboard 
Navy-leased oil“ tankers, and was 
known in the underworld of pri- 
vate detectives as a stoolpigeon 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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7? WASHINGTON.—State Department officials in- 1987 : 


-offered to regularize trade relations with Nazi Germany after 
they had been. disrupted by Nazi trade practices, according: 


to a Department memorandum to © 


the Nazi Ambassador here. 


The memorandum, dated Dec. 31, 
1937, was one of a new batch of 
State Department documents from 
the Whittaker Chambers pumpkin 
file made public Friday by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Tne Committee has now released 
for publication all but four of the 
papers turned over to it by Cham- 
bers. They throw no light on 
where Chambers got them, or when 
they were removed from De- 
partment’s- files. 

The four held back have nisl re- 
ceived clearance from the State 
Department on the grounds they 
reveal non-American sources of in- 
formation which might be placed 


New Grand Jury 
Hears Chambers 
is First Witness 


By Michael . 


The newly-impaneled Federal Grand Jury in New York 
heard Whittaker Chambers Friday as the day’s only wit- 
ness in the U. S. Courthouse on Foley Square. After a two- 


hour session, Chambers emerged} 


anu cornered by reporters, made 
this year’s most cynical comment. 


“What did- you tell the Grand; 


Jury?” he was asked. 

„said that the Department of 
Justice, the FBI and the Grand 
Jury each did an impressive job,” 
Chambers asserted, referring to the 
two indictments handed down 
againts Alger Hiss. 

Then with a pious glance at the 
ceiling, Chambers added: 4 

“But I would be inhuman if I 
eould take pleasure in Mr. Hiss’ 
personal troubles.” 

The Grand Jury will convene 
Monday at 11 am. 

In the meantime, lameduck Con- 
gressman John M. McDowell (R- 
Pa.), of the ‘House Un-American 
Committee, was playing a hide and 
seek game with reporters that be- 
gan at 11 am. and wound up at 
3:50 p.m. McDowell first scheduled 
@ special hearing in Room 129 in 
the Federal Court Building, then 


cancelled it, then hinted at a re- 


vealing statement on the esplonage 
trials at 3 p.m., then called to say 
he'd arrive at 3:10 and finally met 
the exasperated reporters 40 min- 
utes later. , 

He disclosed: 

e That he met earlier in the day 
with “witnesses” for two and a half 


hours in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 


“none of whom will be identified.” 

e That the secret session was 
“pertinent” but not “in competi- 
tion” with hearings being held by 


the Grand Jury. : 
® That the two witnesses, who 


umnquestionably were former execu- 


tive secretary of the Council on 
African Affairs Max Yergan and 
perennial ex-Communist stooge 


Chittaker Wambers 


“when I left the Communist 1 Party in 1937—I am 
tive it was 1937—I hid this microfilm in a dumb- - 
liter shaft in Brooklyn; some of the documents on 

the film are dated 1938, which shows that I didn’t 
leave the Communist Party in 1937 but in 1938—I 
am positive it was in January or, as I distinctly re- 
Soames, in February or definitely in March; .of 
‘one of the documents on the film has just 
developed and bears the date of April 1—which 
Communist “Party in April, 
1988—very likely, probably and positively in the 
second week. „ 


9 3 3 


means that IT left the 


3 1 


George Hewitt, and been very co- 


| operative.” 


6 That the House Un-American 
Affairs Committee, “on a tip I got 
from a reporter who called me from 
Washington,” may meet this week. 


TALKS 10 MINUTES 


While newsmen fumed at such 
skimpy cloak and dagger stuff 
McDowell tore back to the capital 
on a 5:30 train, having actually 
spoken to the press for less than 
10 minutes, after keeping newsmen 
on the hook for five hours. 

At 12:50 pm. Steve Birmingham, 
a special hatchet-man for the 
House Committee, announced that 
the scheduled McDowell subcom- 
mitee meeting for 11 o’clock was off. 
With him were Yergan and Hewitt. 

Yergan denied that he had been 
subpenaed and said he never knew 
or met Alger Hiss. 

Hewitt told this reporter that he 
was “just passing by.” 

A few minutes later Hewitt. and 
Yergan left with Birmingham and 
Stokes for their rendezvous with 
McDowell. : | 

Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas J. Donegan during the 
day declined to identify either of 
the two brothers alleged to have 
stolen the Norden bombsight. The 
two men who, it was learned, tes- 
tified before the original Grand 
Jury last week, are Franklin Victor 
Reno and his brother, Philip, resi- 
dents of Inglewood, Col. 

Franklin Reno is the mysteri- 
ous” witness who was employed as 
a civilian employe at the Army 
Proving Grounds in Aberdeen, 
Md. | 
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Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 


Fred Wright, in UE News (United 


from 14 to 26 percent. 


in jeopardy. The “implication 1 
that nationals of other countries 
are acting as spies for the US. - 
NAZI TRADE MEMO 
The memo on Nazi trade released 
Friday declared the U.S. Govern- 
ment “keenly regrets that, although: 
almost two and a half years have 
passed since the suspension of the 
most-favored-nation provisions ot 
the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Consular Rights, it has 
not yet been possible to reestablish 
commercial relations between the 
two countries” on an n 
ment” basis. 5 
the United States Govern+ 
ment, ” it said, “is ready to coop- 
erate with the German Government 


jin seeking some temporary, or in- 


terim, solution to their common 
problem, which would regularize 
German-American commercial re- 


lations pending their reestablish- 


ment upon a most-favered-nation — 
basis and at the same time facili- 
tate and hassten the attainment of 
that end.” 

The memo followed an exchange 
between the two governments in 
which the U.S. took sharp exeep- 
tion to Nazi trade practices with 
Brazil. The practices, according to 
the State Department, jacked | up 
the Nazi share of Brazilian exports 
A slight 
amount of this increase was at the 
expense of U.S. traders. 

The protest on this makes it 
clear the State Department was 
worried about Nazi trade when 
it affected American traders’ 
pocketbooks, but was not con- 
cerned about it when it outraged 
the public’s anti-Nazi sentiments. 
Earlier documents had indicated 
the Department was fully conscious 
of this sentiment and wanted to 
keep all negotiations with the Nazis 
secret until after the 1938 Von 
gressional elections. 

The Press has seized upon these 
revelations concerning the concilia- 
tory attitude of the State Depart- 
ment toward the Nazis, apparently 
figuring it discredits FDR’s regime. 
But the same anti-FDR press was 


| at that time “bitterly condemning: 


Roosevelt’s attacks. on the Nazis, 


and his efforts to win the nation to 


some measure of collective security. 


By Joseph North 

The tenants at 100 Colum- 
bia St. which many people in| 
the Lower East Side call “the 


worst tenement in the city” 


are not dreaming of a white 
Christmas. They’ve had enough. 
Snow which fell during the week 
dirfted through the shattered win- 
dows into the icy hallways of the 
crumbling five-story building which 
houses 21 families, predominantly 
Puerto Ricans. 

Leaving “dreams” to Tin Pan 
Alley, they’re combining for action 


lin a building-wide tenants’ council 
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Testifies: , a 


was positive there had been no spying, this was a 


asked if there had been any PLYING. 
when I testified that I didn’t have any documents, 
this was a natural mistake on my part since the 
committee neglected to ask me if I had any DOCU-" 
MENTS IN A DUMBWAITER OR IN A PUMPKIN. 
I swear that this is my last and final statement on 
the subject and wil not be changed again within 
the next two days. Of course, * crop of winter 

turnips is now coming up and 79 . have’td Wält 
and see what's inside them.“ eee 
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By ALAN MAX 


on my part—I thought I was being 
Likewise; 


They Looked for Snow 
In City But Not in Homes 


formed Friday night in Caterino 
Trujillo’s “apartment” where his 
| six-year-old son, Lourdes, watches 
over his infant brother so “the rats 
don’t eat him up.” 

Most have small children. Many 
are newly-arrived from semi-tropi- 
cal Puerto Rico and the weather is 
cold torture. The pathetic kerosene 
stoves which they installed them- 


selves—cannot. cope with the winter 


temperatures and the families fear 
outbreaks of pneumonia among 
their youngsters. 


JOIN. COUNCIL 


All the fathers and mothers 
jammed into Caterino’s three cell- 
like rooms and huddled close to the 
kerosene stove to hear Bob Toubail 
and Seymour Gold, of the Riving- 
ton Street American Labor Party 
outline the duties of a tenant’s 


‘council. Everybody joined. 


Scenes in this house seem to come 
out-of some medieval painting, the 


cell-like rooms dark, the people cold, 


many of the children hungry—a 


| tragic picture most people would 
deny possible in 20th Century New 
York—richest city-in the world. 


They poured out their hearts at 
the meeting: the rats, the cold, the 
broken windows, no hot water, the 


kerosene stoves that curd rath night | 
t holes in the walls. 


and day ve 80 
e a ost thet iss: 2 "$25 
a month, Add fuel costs and they’re 


ae. 
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paying $30 to $50 a month for a 
roof over their heads. Little more. 


At their meeting they elected a 


committee of four to consult Mon- 


day evening with Frances Golden, 


head of the East Side Tenants’ 
League and determine on futures 
measures. | 

REFUSED REPAIRS 


Little Luis Cuchardo, nine years 
old, who lives on the top floor, wise 
beyond his years, exulted at the 
meeting. “Now we're not alone,” 
he said, sizing up the feeling of 
most in the tenement. I had met 
little Luis a week or so ago when: 
he took me to the landlord who 
lives across the street. “Tell him 
how bad it is in our house,” Luis 
had urged me. He held my hand 
tightly as I talked to the..bulky 
landlord, Philip Steiger, who had 
excitedly refused to ke any re- 
pairs “until the fire ne set N 
tles. ** 

Steiger said fire had 8 out 
in the tenement a month ago, 
“that’s why the windows were 
broke.” He blamed the holes in 
the walls on the firemen. “You 
‘can’t blame me,” he said. It wasn't 
his fault the-snow drifts in through 
the shattered windows and the De- 
cember wind whistles e the 
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WASHINGTON. 
Nazi-like Elite Guard battalions, 


and the organization of auxiliary | 


police forces to wield control over 
every American man, woman and 
child are proposed in the National 
Military - Establishment’s 
announced civil ‘defense plan. 
-The plan, drawn up at the order 
of. thé National Security Council 
headed by President Truman and 
Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, is the first of the adminis- 


tration’s war mobilization blueprints | 


to be released. 

Going far beyond the civilian de- 
fense program operated within the 
nation during World War II, the 
plan, if adopted by Congress, would 
establish extreme military control 
over the lives of every American. 

** 

THE 300-PAGE REPORT. of the 
Civil Defense Planning recom- 
e 

8 organization of a force of 
50,000 men in 100 highly trained 
“mobile reserve battalions,” and 
an untold number of men in sec- 
endary roving semi-military units. 
These forces are. to supplement 
organised military outfits and Na- 
tional Guard organizations now in 
existence. 

2. Enlargement of existing po- 
tice forces in every city and county 
in the nation by recruiting auxili- 
ary police corps members. 

'' 3.;. Establishment of a tightly . 

knit block warden system en- 


visioning the use of one warden 


fer every 10 people in the United 
States. Every warden and all 
other members of civil defense or- 
ganizations will be required te go 
through loyalty procedures now 
used for government worker. 
4. Control by former military 
efficers of every branch of the 
civil defense set-up, from local 
units up to the overall federal 
8. Intensification of propaganda 
for war te bring in volunteers fer 
the program. 
| * | 
THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 
were drawn up by a 43-man com- 
mittee of corporation officials and 
army officers headed’ by Russell J. 
Hopley, president of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. Hopley re- 
signed after the report was issued 
and was replaced by Aubrey H. Mel- 
linger of Chicago, ‘president of the 
Ulinois Bell Telephone Co. 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. controls both Northwest 
ern Bell and Illinois Bell. The House 
of Morgan, the largest banking 
house in the nation, exercises direct 
eontrol of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 
‘Existing federal, athe and local 
governmental machinery, principally 
police apparatus, is the framework 


of the plan. To fill out the ma- 


chinery and insure complete regi- 
mentation of every American family, 
the corporation officials and army 


brass hats. drafted a bill for presen- 


— Creation t 


recently 


‘undertaking defense against atomic 


attached to measures that could be 


These measures included establish- 


7, tserve battalions” 
vear ago by the War Department, 
the report indicates. “Federal mo- 
= ‘bile reserves, either in military or 
„ civilian status are essential to sup- 
3 port the states in extreme .emer- 


Se |servep,” | 


tation to Congress. A model state 
bill was also readted. 


Most of the 300-page report deals 


with defense against atomic warfare. : 


and details fire, medical, rescue, po- 
lice and evacuation apparatus the; 


committee said was required to help 
civilians withstand the effects of an 


atomic bomb. 
Apparently to scare the ‘public into 


bombs at once, the committee eited 
the effects of a bomb. One bomb 
would cause 100,000 casualties, 40, 
000 of them fatalities, the report 
estimated, 

But the defense against atomie 
weapons, and “special weapons“ 
which include new bacteriological 
warfare, would take a great deal of 
time and was relegated to a second- 
ary position in civil defense plans. 

* | 
PRIMARY IMPORTANCE. was 


~ 


j 


placed into operation immediately. 


ing the block warden system and 
police auxiliaries, training of - civil 
defense leaders for federal, state | 
and local posts, and the creation on 
a state-wide basis of the “mobile 
reserve battalions.” 8 

To get quick support from the 
American people, a rapid-fire propa- 
ganda campaign was proposed. 

“In preparation for a total war 
it is vital to the safety and wel- 
fare of the country that the im- 
portance of civil defense be 
brought forcefully and repeatedly 
to the attention of every person,” 
the report said. in a section de- 
voted to training 2 the civil 
defense plan. 5 


For civil defense to function 
effectively every family and every 
member within the family must 
he prepared to cooperate with the 
efforts of the civil defense organ- 
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| and supervisory advantages. in or- 


n the report advised. 
Every person “must recognize 
authority and accept direction 


when exercised by the responsible | spies, 
members of the various civil de- of the 
tense er the et i 


ig? „„ Ries 
THE -PROBOSAL for nn 3 re- 
was advanced a 


gency, and. to provide maximum 


, tHexibility in prompt use of all. re- 
the War een direc- : 


pin ‘Some sates, er the 
heavily. industrialized ones, would 
be assigned two or more ‘battalions. 


„lass A battalions: would. be 
backed up by a Secondary group, 
unlimited in number of men and 
battalions, Known as “Class B” re- 
serves, this secondary group would 
be advanced to “Class A” after re- 
ceiving. equipment and training. 
“It is recommended that organi- 
ization and activation of battalions. 
be completed as speedily as pos- 
| sible, consistent, with the problem 
iof supplying equipment which 
should be the ‘Quiding factor in the 
{recognition of Class A units, 4 
report advises. e 
N 
GREATEST EMPHASIS» was 
placed upon the warden. Much 
rellance must be placed on them 
for assistance, information and eo- 
ſordinated effort,” the report stressed. 
The warden service will 
largest of all ‘civil defense organi- 
“Where it is practicable,” the 

report recommended, “local of- 
‘ficials may. find administrative 


gahizing the warden service as a 
a ee ee 
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police officials who developed the 
police guxiliary ‘plans, called fer 
volunteers for such an auxiliary 
force in the nation's capital when 
the OCD report was released. 
Newspapers and public organiza- 
tions in thé city jumped down his 
neck and forced him, many weens 
later, to call the whole thimg off. 
The editorial criticism said the 
“amateur: poliee corps“ appeared to 


The Office of Civ Defense, 
which made a close study of Nazi, 


we reise, Japanese and U.S. civil de- 


the tense. programs during World War 
II, has obviously taken many — 
Hitler's ideas to its bosom as well. 


ities at the hymes 
. as second story windows 
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nationwide network under the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and 


And to insure an even greater 


palioe force, the OCD proposed the ' 
organtention and use of 3 5 4 


chief, Robert J. Barrett, one of the 
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The “success” consisted of these 


two things: 8 5 see 5 5 Sica a 85 oe 3 2 8 See | — ; 1 
_© Every Soviet move specifically 3 © sew 8 | & 5 „% ( oe sis 888 aie : 5 | m 5 Si | % 
concerned. with promoting peace J pie ee 8 3 ee S | | ; > 0 
had been rebuffed. EB 8 tee i — gg N 55 oe Re eo BOON 7 ee | 

© The “Soviet bloc“ had tom 2 
_ licked in every one of its proposals. 
This session of the Assembly, said 
the American spokesman, Was a lot 

better than the gatherings ot 1946 

and 1947. 

In 1946, the Retin had been 
able to push through a disarmament 
resolution despite American resist- 
ance. In 1947, they had foreead ! r ceed Tee 
through an anti-war mongering | 1 ee | eaten caacii ee | You'll find no better buys anywhere thes in our new 
—— 55 EE EEE ORY ee ee RR ee | jewelry and watch repairing department. An added fea- 

But this year, our delegation Cov- | ijjeisissieamemme Asia tg , 2 ture to our famous low cost complete optical service. 
ered itself with glory by blocking | ie 3 TT seo ee You save so much on our jewelry and optical products 
every resolution for disarmament: $6 a . S eset „ a ee 7 „ RR you can afford to buy two gifts for one. 
or anything else that confronted the „ ess NSN. SP 
world with the dire threat of peace. ) . — 8 

e eee eee a e = THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY session was held in the Palais Watohus and jaaley 1 

e ¢ Chaillot at Paris. Among the issues before the free forum of the R red at Reduced Dail 9 A.M. to 7 P. M. 

proposals for à one-third disarm- world were control of atomic energy, peace in Palestine, disarmament, er | 5 y 7 

Rates Friday 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


ament for the next year, and for | 
| , a U.N. guard force, better relations in the Balkans and human rights. 
a ban on the atom bomb, fr . noe n One-Year Guarantee | Saturday 9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


BUT THE BOAST of 100 percent 3 ~ 
success was not strictly true. The bludgeon was the final day Assem-description of this “government” by 


) : bly vote extending official recogni-an American writer is contained in 5 5 1 

Assembly did finally agree not to : , 

mie of gt on diseussione re.| tion to the U. S.-sponsored Japan-an accompanying passage). Union Sq. Optical & Jewelry Service Inc. 
garding atom bomb control. The ¢-Collaborating terrorist regime of ‘The Berlin crisis was not formally||] 147 Fourth Ave., Suite 319-23, Central Savings Bank Bldg. 


American delegates were anxious to} South Korea as the “official” Koreanon the Assemly agenda. But it was ]] N. Shaffer CRamerey 7-7553-4 Wm. Vogel 


get it to quit because the phony government. (A recently-published (Continued on Page 10) 
character of the U. S.-sponsored 

Baruch Plan was being recognized 
by more and more delegations, as 


well as by the world at large. . . 
Naturally, Soviet spokesman An- : 

drei Vyshinsky did not view the | ? 

results of the meeting with the 

same rose-colored glasses as the | 0 


Americans. 

He used his closing speech to re- 
mind the delegates, in a round-about 
way, that the purpose of the UN 
was to win peace and to secure 
agreement. among the nations of 
the earth, not to serve as an instru- 
ment of one power in a “cold war” 
against another. 

Typical of the way the American 
delegation is using the UN as a 


WE INSURE DELIVERY — Come in today ! 
a OF ane , Lm ll Ml Pay only I down! 
We Ship Packages to | 


ISRAEL ||| SZ * 6 ave it by Christmas! 


- RUSSIA, ROMANIA 


and all other | 17 f 5 
countries | — 


When you buy a Gibson, you're buying a refrigerator backed by 
years of experience. When you buy a Gibson you get. . . seven 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED cubic foot size. . « 11% square feet of shelves . . . a frozen 


‘HENRY. D. MAHLER. Inc. 55 LE a | a 0 locker which holds over 36 pounds of frozen foods. . . a porcelain 


BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. = i a: | . \ freshener shelf. . . all steel close-spaced removable shelving « » « 
Take pone ve: Co 16% St. Station | 0 “ nn AN Fibreglas insulation . . . tilt bottom bin. . Hylux interior. 
CYpress 2-7300 | 1 a : 11 1 5 N 
MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. a b 5 . 3 


Between 34th and 35th Streets : 8 | | i | : 
MURRAY HILL 5.246 : | ¢ ö 75 ä 
ä ———— 5 — a — — — ; | ys 
HICH FIDELITY | area | 5 ay . | 
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Our Service Departmerft 
the repair and — tion of 
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VECTOR LABORATORIES 
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WASHINGON —Whittaker Chambers . made 


many Switches in his devious story of an alleged Commu- | 


nist underground in Washington, but none 80 contradie- 


tory as his present claim that his associates were involved | 


in red espionage. Prior to Dec. 3, in fact, Chambers re- 


sisted efforts of the House 


Un-American Committee to 


interpret his testimony as related in any way to espionage 
and denied, in effect, that the persons he _— of being 


Communists acted as spies. 


| Adolph Berle, former assistant © 
secretary of state, who appeared be- 
fore the New York grand jury on 
Tuesday, told reporters that when 
Chambers talked to him in 1939, 
he definitely did not mention “espi- 
onage” and did not at that time 


— 
ing out with his pumpkin revela- | 


tions after he had earlier told the 
jury: that he had no information 


on alleged espionage. 
Chambers catapulted the spy 


‘charges and the allegedly stolen 


— — — —⅛— — 


sie | iio a 


3 


m 1837, dee said, he 
broke with the Communist 


Donald but not Alger Hiss coming 
up in the conversation. Testifying 


before the Un-American Commit- 


tee on August 30, Berle said: 
He (Chambers) did not make 
the direet statement that any a 
these men were members of the 
Communist Party. They were ap- 
parently, from what I then gath- 
|ered, mien who were sympathetic 
to their general point of view. . . .” 
* 
CONCEENING ESPIONAGE, 
Berle testified: “This. was not, as 
he (Chambers) put it, any question 
of espionage. There was no es- 
pionage involved in it. He stated 
that their hope merely was to get 


government documents into the 
headlines ‘only a few days ago. 
Zachariah Chaffee, Jr., eminent : 
writer on legal subjects and lec- 
turer at the Harvard Law School, 
commented recently in a letter to 
the Washington Post: 
These discoveries of amt 
plots often proceed on the install 
ment plan. First comes an initial 
bunch of disclosfires. Then the pub. 
lle begins to lose interest, and so 4 
second bunch, stin more dramatic, 
jis ladied out. And so on, like the 
chapters of a-serial in a detective 


some people who would be sympa- 
‘thetic to their point of view. With: 
that m mind apparently, a study 
group o some sort had been formed 
of men who were interested in 
|knowing something about Russia 
and Russian’ policy and the general 
Communist theory of life, and 30 
on. 298 

But that was sufficient, Berle ad- 
‘mitted, to disturb him greatly be- 
cause of his own anti- Soviet ‘bias 
(for which he was later removed 


7 Continued on 3 15) 


claim possession of any documents. 
The New York Grand Jury in its 
dying hours came through with a 
‘perjury indictment against Alger 
Hiss ‘on two counts which provide 
‘five years in jail and $10,000 fine 
jon each count. Thus, the Grand 
Jury gave the Un-American Com- 
‘mittee what it had been demand- 
ing, instead of indicting Whittaker 
Chambers, whose testimony con- 
‘tained clear evidence of statements 
: ‘contradicting each other in matters 
of fact. What was notorious in 
-, Chambers’ .testimony was his com- 


a August, 1530. Chambers, ab- 
3 5 4 
„„ companied “by the hearstling, Isaac 
8 8 : 5 ss 5 Don Levine, called on Adolf. Ber le, 


him the 
munist“ 
The accounts 01 chambers and 
Berie vary. Berle ‘doesh’t recall 
Levine 8 presence. Chambers ‘said 
he mentioned Alger ‘and Donald 
Hiss as members of the Communist 


„ „Com- 


magazine. Like the fat boy in Pick- 
wick (Pickwick Papers by Charles 
Dickens) the informer is determined 
‘te make your flesh creep.’ And his 
successive efforts to that end be- 
come increasingly frantic.” 
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RARE HOGARTH ENGRAVINGS - MEXICAN LITHO- 
GRAPHS « ORIGINAL PAINTINGS” - PRINTS 
FOLIOS «= EUROPEAN ART BOOKS | 
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By Louise Mitchell 


Big Business is still hoping that Santa Claus will bela a full stocking 55 jingle- 
Jangles, taken from the public’s purse during a wild Christmas buying spree. But here it 


is only a week to Yuletime and the cash registers aren't jumping. 
1948 Christmas shoppers are not 


the grand suckers the price gougers 
expected them to be for reasons 
you as well as I know. High prices 
of necessities have frozen the pub- 
lic out of the market for furs, 
jewelry, clothing, appliances, fur- 
nmiture, leather goods and millions 
of holiday gimcracks. 

In Wall Street publications and 


newsletters, the kind the ordinary). 


Joe never reads, you detect a fur- 


rowed brow. Not that profits won't 
he booming at the end of the year, 
but it looks like the new year may. 


not be the grab-bag the manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers had 
Gome to expect from the “free” en- 
terprise system. The boys in Her- 
bert Hoover’s back room are mak- 
ing with Words like “profit plateau” 
and “recession” and God forbid!— 
maybe a “slight depression.” 

For the past several years, it was 

apparent that the total number of 
items sold over counters in ad- 
vance of the holidays had declined. 
But still the total dollar sales were 
higher than the previous years. 
Although this wasn’t the best of 
all possible situations, businessmen 
were satisfied. This year, however, 
the profiteers are faced with irre- 
futable evidence of consumer re- 
sistance. Unit sales as well as 
dollar sales are below last year. 
‘ Tuesday’s Wall Street Journal 
noted sadly that “Department store 
sales in New York City last week 
declined 7 percent in dollar volume 
from a year ago, the N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank reported. 


“This was the sixth consecutive 
week in which sales were tripping 
slightly backwards.’ The same 
slump wass also noticed in other 
large cities, the Wall Street sheet 
added. Pan sales were not un- 
usual in the country’s major stores. 


Store executives are no longer 


using the “weather” as a pretext 
for slow buying, noted the news- 
paper, adding that they now at- 
tribute the situation directly to high 
prices. One business leader is 
known to have said, “There’s no 
catastrophe impending, but a 
change has taken place.” 


A survey made by the U.S. News 


found Goods Piling Up in Stores. 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, Inc 


This was due, it stated, to “living 
cost pinch” and “hopes for price 
cuts.” It quotes the case of a vet- 
eran in Hamilton, Ohio, who said, 
“We'll sleep in our shorts, as we 
did in the Army, before we'll pay 
$5.95 for pajamas.” 

THE HOUSEWIFE, who allegedly 
dreamed of washing machines after 
the war, now looks yearningly at a 
$250 appliance and tells the mer- 


chant, “I can’t afford to pay that’ 


much, My grocery bills are too 
high,” according to the news weekly. 
The public has come to accept that 
it will “do without” because it can't 
afford the price, it comments. 


„Retail prices, over all, are 19 
stay high compared with prewar,“ 
reported the weekly. 

Its survey found that retail items 
which increased in price since the 


beginning of the year are: men’s. 


suits and shoes, sheets, rayon 
dresses, sewing machines, refrigera- 
tors, gas stoves, soft and hard coal, 
gasoline and living 

The publication also noted that 
“The slowdown in trade is ag- 


gravated by uncertainty as to 


whether jobs will last. That un- 
certainty arises chiefly from a few 
layoffs in industry, magnified by 


rumors that more are to come.” It 
pointed out that a slump in trade 


may become severe enough to dis- 
courage industria] output. 


* 


REPORTS OF LAYOFFS are hit- 
ting the news. They are signs that 
the body economic is not altogether 
well. Westinghouse Electric has 
fired 850 from its force in Lima, O.; 
employment in = Stamford-Green- 
wich area of Connecticut is down 
8.7 from 1947; the number receiv- 
ing unemployment insurance rose 
20,000 in November due mostly to 
drops in the building and needle 
trades. Layoffs are reported at 


General Motors, General Electric, | 


and Copeland Refrigerator. Ma- 
chine shops like Jack and Heinz 
Precision Industries, Inc., are firing 


workers. 


Another sign of the times 18 the 


report from the State Labor De- 


partment that the purchasing power 
of factory workers’ pay checks in 
New York State in October dropped 
an average of $1.07 from the same 
month a year ago. The Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Research and 
Statistics reported that a rise of 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
TO SEND PARCELS TO 
RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 


Prepaid is Through 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brooklyn 16, N. X. 
Telephone: Mam 21771 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSR @ 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 
WE SEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 

All Parcels Are 100% Insured 
@ NEW AIR MAIL -SERVICE @ 
Especially for medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 5 days te USSR 


Time te Order Your Passover Parcels 
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BUY CUSTOM-MADE- 


DIRECT! 


— from Designer Maker’ 8 * showroom 


We 3 to ‘erent all t ‘tial of special cubine! work 
ond upholstered pieces. Design and decorator consultant 
service without charge. Write for free booklet I 


- Bowerie Furniture Mort. 


room suites.“ 


6.2 percent in the cost of living be- 


tween October, 1947, and October, | 


1948, more than offset the 2.9 per- 


cent. gain-in workers’ gross n, 


earnings. 


afford to stuff its stockings for 
Christmas? 
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82 E. «64th St. 
near nd Ave. 
Lie. No. L- 5396 
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Just Look at These Values! 


SUITS 


formery $65 to $70 


now a>? 


SUITS 


formerly $75 to $85 


now Ol” 


A Special Group of Fine OVERCOATS 
FINEST CASHMERE AND CROMBIE COATS 
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BACH: Concerto in D Minor 
For Violin & Orch. Joseph Ssigeti & 
Carl Flesh (violins) & Orch. of the 
New Friends of Music. Cond. by Frits 
Stiedry. 6 sides, set MM-416. ..$4.75 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 
in E-Flat Major (Emperor) 
For Piano and Orch. Op 73. Rudolf 


Serkin & Philh.-Symph. Orch. of N.Y, 
under Po ee Walter. 10 sides, set 


BEETHOVEN, Concerto in D 


Major 

Por Violin and Orch. Op 61: Joseph 
Sueigeti and Orch. under Bruno Wal- 
ter. 10 sides, set MM-177 g 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 
in E Flat Major (“Eroica”), 


Op. 55 
Bruno Walter & Phith. are. Orch, 
of N. T. 12 sides, set MM-449. , $8.50 


BERLIOZ:. Damnation of Faust 


(Orchestral Excerpts) 
(Hungarian March; Dance of the Syl- 
phs; Will o' the Wisps. Sir. Thomas 
Beecham & London Philh: Orch. 4 
sides, set MX-94 $3.50 


BIZEF: Carmen-Excerpts 

¢ (Prelude; Habanera; Sequidilla and 
Duet; Gypsy Song; Toreador Song; 
Flower Song; Card Song; Micaela’s 
Air; Final Duet), Rise Stevens (mezzo- 
soprano), Nadine Conner (soprano), 
Raoul Jobin (tenor), Robert Weede 
(baritone), with the Met. Opera 
Chorus and Orch, cond. by George 
Sebastian. 10 sides, set MM-607 $7.25 


BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances 
From Prince Igor (& Qui Tollis-Mass 
in © Minor, K. 427-Mozart) 
Themas Beecham & Leeds Festival 
Choir & London Philh. Orch. 4 bey 


set MX-54 
BRAHMS: Academie Festival 


Overture, Op. 80 


BRUCH: 
Minor, Op. 26 


with John Barbirolli and 
of New hy 


(violin) 
Philh.-Symph. Orch. 
6 sides, set MM-517 


Sir 


(And Sheep May Safely Graze from 
Birthday Contata’’—Bach-Barbirolli) - 
John Barbirolli and Philh.-Symph. | 
Orch. of N.Y. 4 sides, set MX-200 33.50 


Concerto No. 1 in G : 


For Violin and Orch. Nathan Milstein | 


’ elin er 
Ci : 


SUGGESTS MUSIC. 


COLUMBIA 


RECORDS 


MASTERWORK ALBUMS 


DVORAK: Concert in B Minor 
. For Cello and Orch, Op. 104. Gregor 
Piatigorsky (cello). with the - Phils. 
. Orch, Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
10 sides, set MM-668 $7.25 


ENESCO: Roumanian 


sody No. 1 in A Major, Op. 11 
(And Donna Diana Overture—Rezni- 
cek). Frederick Stock and Chicago 
Symph. Orch. 4 sides, ‘set MX-203 


$3.50 
FRANCK : 
Minor 


Sir Thomas Beecham .and London 


symphony in D 


Philh. Orch. 10 sides, set MM-479°$7.25 


FAMOUS OVERTURES 


(Don  Giovanni-overture; Hebrides 
Fingal’s Cave-overture; Merry Wives 
of Windsor-overture; Roman Carni- 
val-overture). Sir Thomas ge gph woe 
and the London Philh. Orch. 8 sides, 
set MM-552 


GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, 


Op. 46 
(Morning; Ase’s Death; Anitra’s 
Dance; In the Hall of the Mountain 
King). Sir Thomas Beecham and Lon- 
don Philh, Orch. 4 sides, set tte 


KHACHATURIAN: Gayne-Bal- 
let Suite 


» Philharmonic-Symphony Orch. of New 


Tork, cond. by Efrem Kurtz. 
set -664 


LALO: Symphonic. Espagnole _ 
For Violin and Orch., Gp. 21. Nathan 
Milstein (violin) with the Phila. 
Orch. Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
6 sides, set MM-579 $4.25 


MAHLER: Lied Von Der Erde, 


Das (“The Song of the Earth”) 
Kerstin Thorborg (contralto); Charles 
Kullman-. (tenor) and Vienna Philh. 
Orch. cond. by Bruno Walter. . 
sides, set MM-300 


MOZART: Concerto No. 24 * 


C Minor 
For Plano and Orch. K. 401, (And 
Rondo in D, K. 485—Mozart-Robert 
| Casadesus (plano). Robert Casadesus 
and Orch. se de Paris, cond. by 
Eugene Bigot. sides, set oe 
$6. 


6 sides, 
$4.75 


Plus Federal Tax 


$6.00 ROSSINI: 


A Minor, Op. 63 


PROKOFIEV 


-RIMSKY - KORSAKOV: 


ALEXANDER NEVSKY (cantata), 
Op. 78. The Phila. Orch., Eugene 
Ormandy Conductor, the Westmin- 
ster Choir (John Finley Williamson, 
Conductor), Jennie Tourel .(mezzo- . 
soprano) — 3 12-in. Set MM-580 

37.2 


OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne 
‘Arr. Rosenthal. Efrem Kurtz and 
London Philh. Orch. 4 sides, set MX- 

33.50 


Sehe - 
herazade, Op. 35 | 

(The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship: The 
Story of the Kalander Prince; The 
Young Prin and the Young Prin- 
cess; Festival at Bagdad; The Seas: 
The Ship Goes to Pieces), The Cleve- 
land Orch., cond. by Artur Rodzinski, 
10 sides, set MM-398 $7. 25 


Sermiramide 


ture 
(And Air De Ballet from “Zemire et 
Azor’’—Gretry). Sir Thomas Beecham 
and London Philh. Orch, 4 sides, set 
M&-215 33.50 
SAINT-SAENS: Concert No. 4 
in C Minor for Piano and Orch., 2 
Op. 44 
Robert Casadesus (plano) with the 
Philh -Symph: Orch. of New Tork, 
Artur Rodzinski, cond. 6 sides, set 
. M-566 ä i ee 
SCHUMANN: Symphony. No. 4 


in D Minor, Op. 120 
Prederick Stock and Chicago Symph. ~ 
Orch. 6 sides, set MM-475...... $4.75 . - 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony 


No. 5, Op. 47 
Artur Rodzinski and The Cleveland 
Orch. 10 sides, set MM-520. ... IJ. 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 4 in 


Philh.-Symph. Orch. of New ¥ 
8 Rodzinski, cond, 8 gaa 


ISCHAIKOWSKY. 


rere Dorati and the London 
$6.00 


28 
Philharmonio Orchestra — 4 
in Set MM-349 a 


154 FOURTH AVE. (cor. 14th St. 


‘New York 3; N. Y. — 
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1 BOWERY near Grand Street . Phone CAnal 6-7019 
_ HOURS: Mon. thru Thurs, to 8 * Fri. Sat. to 6780 P. M. 


Mui and Phone Orders Promptly “Filled 
OPEN EVENINGS ITIL 10 FP. 1. 
ee 
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Worker Sales in 


Reach 1,000 134 


Victory in Queens was the proud 
story announced this week by Mur. 
ray Savage, Queens County Organe 
wer, as he reported that Queens 

had gone over the top in Sunday 
Worker bundle sales, having 
reached the 1000-Workers- per- 
Sunday” mark 15 weeks ahead of 
schedule} 

In challenging response to the 
"murderous attack upon Bob Thomp- 
son a few weeks ago, Daily Worker 
Builders began. an all-out offensive 
against war and fascism by 2 
creasing Sunday Worker sales and 
building Daily Worker routes. 

Thus each Sunday morning in 

Jamaica is marked Ly consistent 

mobilizations of Negro and white 
Communists who go out to greet 
their neighbors and bring the Sune 
day Worker to their very door- 
steps. 

Over 200 Daily Workers are dis- 
tributed each day by the Queens Ine 
dustrial Section in some of the 
largest shops on the East coast. 
Subscriptions have reached a new 
high in Corona with the pace 
setting goal of 50 achieved in one 
month. 

This consistent sale of 1,000 pa- 
pers per Sunday is only the bee 
ginning. Savage announced a new 
goal of 2,000 subscriptions by Jane 
uary 15th and 500 regular Daily 
Worker readers per day. “We ara 


O PLUGGERS FOR THE WORKER stop to sen a Queens Confident of again going over thé 
housewife a subscription to the paper. top,” he said. 
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NEW YORK, 


** Ups: Why 7 2 


VERY POLITICAL FRAMEUP has two victims. 
One is the person or. persons jailed or murdered. 

The other victim is the nation itself, the United 
States of America, in our case. 

Thus, the victim of the Tom Mooney S Was 
Tom Mooney. He was railroaded to jail all nice and legal 
on one of the vilest frameups in our history—which has 
had many, starting with the frameup of the Molly Ma- 
ee 2 were Irish workers who were hanged for 
saa murder back in the years right after 
the Civil War. Today, we know that 
they were innocent. They were 
framed by a big Pennsylvatiia rail- 
road. 

But when Tom Mooney was sen- 
tenced to die it was not only he who 
was the victim. - The other victim was 
the peoples fight against. the Pres. 
Wilson-Morgan plot to get the USA 
into a criminal—though profitable 
war. Mooney was framed to. whip 
war nee. in the name of. prepared- 
ness. 

When Sacco and Vanzetti were legally murdered in 

1927, they were the immediate victim. But the other 
| victim was the labor movement which was beaten back 

for a decade. 

When Hitler and Goering 
framed the Communist Di- 
mitrov, they tried not only 
to murder him but also 


to murder German democ- 
racy and peace. And though 
they failed to kill Dimitrov, 
they succeeded in their big- 
- goal | 


~ * 


| wear. THEN, ARE THE GOALS of the latest frame- 


ups in our country—the Un-American Committee’s 
| spy hoaxes and the-fast approaching trial of the 12 Com- 
| munist Party leaders? 
. In the case of the spy hoaxes, the goal is to frame 
| a few individuals into jail, while drowning the country 
| in a wave of hysteria under cover of which the new Con- 
| gress can rush its war preparations and destroy civil 
| liberty. 

I.!n the case of the Administration’s trial of the Com- 
| munist Party, the goal is not only to fling courageous 
| and noble Americans into jail, but also to crush, as sub- 
| -versive, any resistance to the drive toward World War III. 
| The men who engineered the frameups mentioned 

above were not only concerned with crucifying their imme- 
| diate victims; they were more concerned with their over- 
all political goal. | | 
That is why a respectable Harvard Professor is able 
to write a book today proving that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were innocent 20 years ago as they were strapped into 
| the electric chair. The ruling class of the country is not 
bothered any more by the proof of the crime. The polit- 
ical goal of that frameup was accomplished. They can 
afford revelations of Sacco and Vanzetti’s innocenece 20 
years after, because today they are busy with new polit- 
| ical frameups which few Harvard protensors dare to chal- 
lenge while they are taking place. . 
Jt is not the verdict “not guilty” which alone 1 re- 
quired in these frameups; it is the prevention of the po- 
litical purpose of the frameup which is equally. vital. 
Thus, it was not only the acquittal of Dimitrov which 
| Germany in 1933-4 needed; it was also the balking of 
| Hitlerism. | 
* * ~ 
HE SPY HOAXES MAY 30 debunked, as they are 
being debunked every time the Un-American Com- 
mittee springs one. But fevertheless, the anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria grows as the alibi for the frameup of the 
Communist .Party and its leaders. 
The Truman Administration’s plan to stage a political 
| provocation on a vast scale in New York City, starting 
January 17, through the trial of the Communists, is itself 
the frameup which must be ee if ee is to 
survive in the country. 
| It is not the verdict alone which the . : 


cratically, 


is aiming at; it is the holding of the trial as such which 
it views as important to pushing the nation. toward © 
thought control and war. 3 

Even if the 12 Communists defeat. 


Face to Face 


* 
a > „„ „ „ 2 „„ ya 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member N. F. City Council 


| O* DEC. 31, approxi- 


mately two weeks 
hence, the high-handed dis- 
missal of Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois as Research Director 


of the NAACP, is scheduled to 
take effect. The major signifi- 


cance of this imminent disgrace 


I it should occur—is political. 
It goes to the very marrow of the 
NAACP as an 
organization of 
struggle for 
Negro rights, 


and as an or- 


ganization con- 

ducted demo- 

that 

is, in accord- 

ance with the 

wishes of its 500,000 E 
But it would be difficult indeed 

not to take note of certain par- 

ticularly ruthless personal aspects 

of the proposed dismissal. Dr. 

DuBois is a distinguished scholar, 

author. and leader—a man of un- 

impeachable integrity. He was 


one of the principal founders of 


the NAACP and has spent the 
better part of his 80 years in its 
service and in the cause of hu- 
man freedom. Many could dis- 
agree with him—and many have 
—but none can deny the historic 
contributions he has made to the 


long, unfinished battle for the full, 
unconditional citizenship of Ne- 


gro Americans. 5 

It would seem that a man of 
such an eminent career, mostly 
devoted to the very organization 
that now proposes to discard him 


‘as if he were a squeezed lemon, 


would deserve a little better 


treatment at the hands of fellow 


officers, some of whom he sought 
to train. But in seeking to’ dis- 


card Dr. DuBois, the self-per- 
petuating Board of Directors are 


really trving to discard the 
NAACP’s militant fighting tradi- 


tions, and at the worst possible 


‘perlalist oppressor. 


‘White & Co., 


and by the Negro people as a 


whole. He was not fired because 


of an alleged infraction of an in- 
ternal rule of: the NAACP, namely 
that he permitted to become pub- 
lic his views relative to the lib- 
eration of the Negro in America 
and in the colonies. That was 
only an excuse—a smokescreen 
for getting rid of Dr. DuBois. 
The real reason was Dr. Du- 
Bois’ views themselves, which he 
had made known in many ways 
publicly and many times. These 
views were that the foreign policy 


now pursued by the Truman Ad- 


ministration is not liberating the 


Negro peoples ‘of Africa, the West 


Indies and in America, but is en- 


slaving them and denying see 


their freedom. 

Dr. DuBois held further that 
the US: State Department had 
prevented the UN from consider- 
ing the NAACP appeal for the 
equality of the American Negro 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, UN delegate, 
had threatened: to resign if the 
UN ever considered the NAACP 
petition. 

Finally, Dr. DuBois held that 
the bi-partisan policy now being 
followed by the Truman Admin- 
istration is imperialist and re- 
actionary, and that the way to 
freedom for the Negro people is 
in associating with all other peo- 
ples, regardless of race, creed or 
color, against the common im- 
All of these 
and other progressive views of 
Dr. DuBois were expressed in the 
fact that he supported Henry 
Wallace, This caused Walter 
to “see red. 
YET THERE is no provision in 


the constitution or by-laws of the 


NAACP which requires a mem- 


ber or officer to support imperial- 
ism, the two-party system or Tru- 


man. In fact, political non-par- 


tisanship has long been the tradi- 


tion of the NAACP. Prior to the 


is the NAACP to Be 
A Fighting Organization? 


delphia, Wallace candidate for 
Congress, as well as Dr. DuBois, 
was intended to thréw fear into 
all NAACP members and officers, 
Support of Truman. became the 
unwritten law of the organisa- 
tion, zealously enforced by Walter 
White arid the 40th St. palace 
guard, against political freedom 
within an organization dedicated 
to uphold political freedom. 


Before and after the election, 
Walter White would hitch the 
NAACP’ to Truman and the Dem- 
ocratic Party, in defiance of the 
NAAOP’s. non-partisan tradition, 
and apparently no matter where 
Truman goes: He believes that 


the Negro’s fate lay in collaborat- 


ing with the Negro’s imperialist 
oppressors, and not in fighting 


“them. His columns in the Herald 


Tribune sing, not of the NAACP 
and the big job it has of fighte 
ing for Negro rights, but of True 
man and his vague social White 
House conversations with ‘True 
man. | 

White’s policy is clearly not 9 
fighting one. It can only re- 
sult in disarming the Negro peo- 
ple, and in demobilizing their 
struggles. If the NAAc does 
not fight Wall Street imperial 
ism and its two-party lackeys—~ 
including Truman — for Negro 
rights, this potentially great or- 
ganization will begin to decline, 
something which the thousands 
of Negro workers and other mem- 
bers do not intend to let ha 

The defeat of the 
order against Dr. DuBois is the 
first line of defense for the 


NAACP members who want 4 


strong and bigger NAACP, 
desire a fighting, democratic or 


- ganization free from purges 
reprisals against its 
forces. 


. 
charge of Dr. DuBois within thé — 
NAACP has already reflected the 


Must 571 


Negroes 


Die to Cover Up 
Jersey Officials? 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J. -A cor- 
rupt officialdom of Trenton, 
N. J., has sought to purchase 
a label of virtue with a nine- 
week, $50,000 court circus 
and blood of six innocent 
Negroes. > 

Trenton’s 8 have 


already paid the $50,000 for 


the circus — a nine-week 
frame-up trial of six suspects 
in the murder last January of 
William Horner, 73-year-old 
second-hand furniture dealer. 

The blood of the six Negroes— 


James Thorpe, Ralph Cooper, Hor- 


ace Wilson, Collis English McKinley 
Forrest and John MacKenzie— 
awaits collectioſ in the death house 
of the state prison at Trenton, 
pending an appeal to the New 
Jersey Supreme Court. 

I have sseen the court record. 1 
have spoken to defense witnesses 
and attorneys. I have seen the 


scene of the alleged crime. Every |: 


page of testimony, whether from 

prosecution or defense witnesses 

cries out one word—“Frame-up!” 
It is probable that in the entire 


ugly history of frameups, including 


France’s famed Dreyfus Case and 
America’s shame of Sacco-Vanzetti, 
Tom Mooney and Scottsboro, none 
has equalled this coldly calculated 
“dry lynching.” No act of official 
malice has been more cunningly 
ganized and prepared than this 
killing planned by the town’s 
most responsible officials. And no 
court of justice has been so deaf to 
the evidence of innocence or 80 
compliant in upholding police 
methods which combine the worst 
of the Inquisition with the modern 
techniques of the gestapo. 


WILLIAM HORNER’S MURDER 


on the morning of last Jan. 27 was 
a brutal affair. His head had been 
erushed by a bottle encased in a 
Wwoman’s stocking. An accomplice 
of the murderer allegedly struck 
down Elizabeth McGuire, the wom- 
an with whom Horner had lived 
for 32 years. The motive was given 
as robbery, although there was re- 
ported to have been $1,000 on Hor- 
ner’s pockets before he died in a 
hospital. 
- Eyewitnesses.. who saw persons 
leave. the Horner establishment at 
213 N. Broad St. at about the time 
the attack was allegedly made 
(10:30 a.m.) state that there were 
two men only. All of them, in- 
cluding Elizabeth McGuire (who 
was also known Mrs. Horner), 
told police, and later testified in 
court, that the men they saw were 
either white or 4 e emceaee 
Negroes. 

Despite all evidence to the con- 
trary, Collis English, 23, was ar- 
ressted in his home, 247 Church 
St., 10 days after the fatal attack 
had been made on Horner. Eng- 
lish is described by his attorney, 
Robert Queen, a Negro, as being 
the “darkest man in Trenton.“ He 
was arrested on Feb. 6 not for 
murder but on a minor complaint 

fe out of using his stepfather’s 


.  MeKinley Forrest, 35, the arrested 
man’s brother-in-law, went to the 
police siation the next morning to 
take a car key and to enquire about 
the younger man’s police court trial. 
He was arrested by Captain Andrew 
F. Delate, commander of Trenton’s 
Ist Police Precinct located in 
Chancery Lane. 

Can one readily. 8 a sus 
pected murderer walking into a po- 


ce station to visit one of his ac- 


complices? But that is an example 
of the ease with which Trenton 
(police “broke” the Horner case. 
n rapid:succession John McKen- 

wie, Forrest's nephew and the three 


about 
bas never known him to be of 2 


“WHAT YOU CAN vo 

No one, upon learning the facts 
in the case of the “Trenton Six,” 
should refrain from acting in 
their defense. ssc now, without 
delay: 

@ Choose one frou among the 
six listed defendants and address 
a coin and a holiday greeting. to 
them, expressing solidarity. 
address: Drawer “N,” 


N. J. 
@ Protest the frame-up to Gov. 


| Alfred E. Driscoll, whose ap- 


pointees did the dirty work in the 
‘case, and demand that the State 
of New Jersey take steps to rec- 
tify this gross miscarriage of jus- 
tice, 

@e Contact the Civil Rights Con- 
gress in your community or at 205 
E. 42 St., New York City, for fur- 
ther information. 


XY — 


methods used to obtain signatures 


on the statements.“ 

Thorpe, 24, had his right arm 
amputated just 10 days before Jan. 
27. He was still getting treatments 
at the time of his arrest. The 
trial record reveals that he accused 
the cops in the ist Precinct of 


threatening to hit his aching arm- 
stump. He signed, he testified un- 


der oath, to avoid the additional 
pain of a blow. 

Forrest testified that he was fed 
narcotics in cigarettes and water. 
Former judge Frank S. Katzen- 
bach, Forrest’s counsel, also told 
the court that his client Was in a 
drugged condition when he visited 
him and described his vomiting and 
intoherent language. Collis Eng- 
lish accused the police officials of 
having beat him during the course. 
of his questioning in the First Pre- 
cinct station. 

It took the police and the prose- 
cutor’s office 45 days from the time 
English was arrested on Feb. 6 
to “persuade” the men to sign 
“statements” which they: later re- 
pudiated in court, the record re- 
veals, Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe’s 
only evidence was these “state- 
ments.” Police records, the defense 
maintained, would contradict the 


so-called confessions, but trial judge 


Charles P.. Hutchinson refused -to 
allow the police records introduced 
as defense evidence. Elizabeth Mc- 
Guire. restated m court . testimony 


that the men she ‘saw were “light 


complexioned,” admitted that she 
could not identify any of the men 
when they were first shown to her. 
She revealed that the police had 
refreshed her memory with phote- 
graphs of the men a week or two 
before the trial. : 

A receipt for $2.00, returned as a 
deposit on a mattress, was intro- 


duced by the prosecution. in the 


course of the trial. Mrs. McGuire 
swore that the receipt was signed 
by McKinley Forrest. Forrest ds 
illiterate and can only “read num- 
bers.” The receipt was signed 
“Amos Counsell.” Defense counsel 
expressed amazement at the court 
and jury’s refusal to value such 
evidence, 
a * 

THREE OF THE MEN had 1 
slips from their employes for the 
day on which the alleged -crime 
was committed. John MacKenzie 


had a Rabbi and the owner of a 


Kosher butcher—plus a work slip— 
to testify to his having -worked on 
the morning of Jan. 27. 

I spoke to the employer of Horace 
Wilson in the -farming community 
of Robbinsville about 10 miles east 
of Trenton. Holmes Perrine, man- 
ager of the. Edward Dilatush Com- 
pany, potato merchants, said he 
was willing to testify in Wilson’s 
behalf. “Our books show that Hor- 


ace worked here that day (Jan. 


27). He had to be here at 8 o'clock. 


to be hired,” Perrine told me. 


Perrine has known Wilson. for 
“three or four years,” and 


; 


GRANDPARENTS OF ONE OF THE VICTIMS 


The 
Trenton, A 


m not like 1 „ heap of folks. 
up from his Bible. 


I don’t cry. I grieve inside,” 


“says elderly Thomas Thorpe, looking 
The Thorpes’ grandson, 20-year-old James E. Thorpe, is one of the Trenton Sh 


railroaded to the death house in Trenton’s notorious Horner murder frameup. 


a. 


tor 37 years and had been with 
the cémpany for 17 of those years. 
“Why we sent our books into court 
for evidence,“ he volunteered. ‘“‘That 
ought to be proof enough. Hell, 
we, arent in the habit of paying 
a man for work he doesn’t do. He 
sure had to be here in order to 
have a pay slip and pay record on 
our books.“ | 


road six Negroes te the electric 
chair, wouldn’t accept as evidence 
documents on which the United 
States government bases its tax 
collection. 


Forrest had similar evidence of hav- 
ing been at work the morning of 


Se the court which accepted the 


John MacKenzie and McKinley 


Four Poems 


—Worker Pheto by Ber6 


the Horner attack. Collis English, 
‘statements” of policemen to rail- 3 navy veteran who draws a monthly 
disability check, was at home, his 
mother testified in court, helping 
with the washing she does to sup- 
port the family. Every minute of 
his time was accounted for in the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


THE REBELS OF GREECE 


By Aaron Kramer 


Three years you've hunted us from hill to hill, 
hanged. our best brothers in the public squares, 
gorged every jail with us; and now, how fares 

your government? Does Greece at last He still? 

Not yet, not yet! There’s more of us to kill 
this day, than when you started. Neither prayers 
nor punishments can purge you of your cares 


for all the ill you work-must work you ill. 
Gather your wise men—ask them to explain 
this weird new law that contradicts all laws, 
eo that our every casualty’s a gain, 
so that your every victory’s in vain. 
Are we immortals—or is it our cause, | 
our cause that turns your bullets into. are 


NEW JERSEY, DEC. ‘76 


By Aaron Kramer 


NEIGHBORHOOD LAUNDRY 


By Martha Millett 


Always the 


„ 


Do not revere these dwellings, though their shutters 
remind you of the time of Washington, 

though from each roof now valorously flutters 
our banner of revolt. Nor be you won 

by this proud tablet nailed on every door: 
HERE PASSED THE REBEL BAND, 


For still the trees 
are standing—they bear witness of 


the war} 


and every time December comes, a breeze 


reminds them, and they whisper to each other: 
“Do you remember how it was that year? 
‘the shuttered windows, and the doors locked fast? 


e frest-delirlous rebels, walling: “Brother, ° 
ene crust, of bread !!—end then how strange „ 


‘the answer trom these hearths; « riffe blast.” 


Seen shining through steam. 5 


Stretched on a rack of hours, 
Torpid among hissing irons, 
Slave of the penny business. * . . 


Hot fron over cloth. 
Someone else wears a white garment 
Wrung of this sweat. _ 


dark face, the dark skin 


Hand finishing rubs away her years 


THE GIVEAWAY BLUES — 
: By Alfred Lie 
When it's work from dawn to supper 
At speed where motors flinch 


That chance in a thousand hooks you 
At a thousand to one, it’s a cinch. 


Take Jack, he'll. wish the ponies 
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WELFARE DEP’T STALLS AID TO 


~ HOMELESS NEGRO FAMILY. 


The Department of Welfare has 
still failed to act in the case of 
Mrs. Mary Lewis, 38 year-old Ne- 
gro mother of two children who has 
forced to ride the subways all night 
Monday. . 

A room in Harlem at 515 E. 117 


St. the Department claimed to have 


found, turned out yesterday to be 
a cubby-hole room available only 
until a sick woman returned from 
a hospital. 


Mrs. Cecile Goldstein, grievance 


sant Tenants. Council, yesterday 
declared the Department still in- 
sists that the mother and her sick 
children, go to a municipal lodging 
house. As reported in the Daily 


es aap pea bhbhp hbo hihihih 

Brooklyn will have 5,500 

subs at the County Press 

Conference on Wednesday, 
December 29th. 

Your Section is on the list— 

| ARE YOU SATISFIED? 


GOOD 
Youth—South 


Worker, Mrs. Lewis who is ill with 
bronchitis went to a city shelter 
once and she and her two children 
had to sleep on the floor. 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Tenant lead- 
ers yesterday recalled that Welfare 
[Commissioner Raymond M. Hil- 
liard recently made a deal with 
Brooklyn realtors not to send Ne- 
groes or Puerto Rican clients to 
them for housing. “Undoubtedly 
this ill family is a victim of Mr. 
Hilliard’s inhuman un-American 


Thursday night the mother and 
children slept in the headquarters 
of the 17th A. D. American Labor 
Party. | 

Mrs. Goldstein has an appoint- 
ment with the city’s Relocation 
Bureau on Monday morning to 
press for aid for the Lewis family. 


East Side 


(Continued from Page 3) 


who lies ill in a tiny room with 
asthma, asked me to open the doors 


in the naked plaster through which 
you could literally. see the spires of 
Wall St. Cruz told me he had 


Boro Hall 
Brownsville 

12 A. D. 

Bri ghton : 
g East New York 
Bath Beach 
Williamsburg 


0 N 


NN 


FAIR 


9. Rugby 
10.6A.D. . 

11. Kings Highway 
12. Flatbush 

13. Fort Greene 
14. Boro Park 


POOR 
Bay Ridge 
Bedford-Stuy. — 
Crown Heights 


Youth—North 
Coney Island 


Brooklyn Communist Party 
26 Court Street 


A.B. MAGIL 
Daily Worker 
Correspondent 


Just back after 6 months 
in Israel is aygilable for 
LECTURES 


phone or write 


LECTURE BUREAU | 
Daily Worker, 50 E. 13th 8 
ALgonquin 47954, Ext. 22 


tu Sw 
— — — — — — — — 


Pre- holiday shoppers 
4 have switched to the 
{ JEWISH LABOR BA. 
ZAAR at St. Nicks 
Arena“ for bargain 
buys at wholesale for 
the home and the 
family. 


ij 


/ 


Sr. NICKS ARENA, 68 West 66 Street { 
) December 16 thru 19°- Open 9 P.M. smidatght ( | Posal 


RE OT * 1 Nl 


a ‘Woon te Mtdnisht. 


ter quarters for his family. 


France 


tramped the streets looking for bet- 
“But 
no landlord would rent Puerto 
Ricans,” he said. “We had to move 
here.” This building is representa- 
tive of the slums into which the 
Puerto Ricans are forced. 

I learned, too, that most of the 
breadwinners of these families have 


been jobless for months. The ma- 


jority work in retaurants—dish- 
washers, short order cooks, waiters 
—but they have been laid off. 

The American Labor Party has 
given them hope. After the meet- 
ing they crowded arounud the ALP 
representatives and asked if they 
may join his party.. Catarino Tri- 
jillo said, “I’m glad we're not alone. 
It is hard for a Puerto Rican. We 
came here to make a living and 
we're freezing. It's not just.” Every 
adult in the house now belongs to 


ii the ALP. 


ALP. Raps State 
Bid to Realtors 


The American Labor party on 


Friday protested to Assemblyman 
D. Mallory Stephens, chairman of 


the State Temporary Commission 
to Study Rents, concerning the 
“retaining by the Commission of 
Survey Institute, Inc., as consult- 
‘ants in preparing rent control leg- 


| islation.” 


Arthur Schutzer, ALP state ex- 
ecutive secretary, who filed the 


| protest, charged that Survey Inst- 


‘tite, Inc. represents management 
interests in the real estate field. Its 
president, Louis Yavner, 


Budget Commission which is a 
spokesman for the large real es- 
tate interests in our city. Another 
member of this private firm is Prof. 
Coleman L. Maze, vice-president 
of the American Management As- 
sociation.” : 

Schutzer further announced that 
“unless tenant representation is 
granted promptly by the commis- 


sion, the American Labor Party will 
take the necessary action to bar 
use of state funds in payment of 
services rendered _by Survey Insti- 


tute, Inc.” 


New Military Buse 
In Belgian Congo 


BRUSSELS, Belgium. (UP).—Bel- 


»;Suim has decided to build a large|| 
military base in the Belgian Congo, 
the Ministry of National Defense an- 
);mounced Friday. : 


A Ministry spokesman said the 


( |base, including a large airfield, would 


Sl 41 used by Belgian Army and Air- 


force units. Reliable military sources, 
said the base would be at the Hope 


Dorel A, ak and wal . 


r 


* 


policy,” one tenant leader declared. 
chairman of the Bedford-Stuyve- |. 


of the kitchen-eleset- I did, and 
ja cold wind blew through the holes 


is also 
Special. counsel to the Citizens 


UN in 1948 


(Continued from Page 5) | 


the center of Security Council dis- 


cussions which took place in Paris 
during the course of the Assembly 
meeting and influenced the tone of 
some of the main Assembly speeches. 


At one stage, when a settlement 
of the crisis appeared .in the wind, 


nation members of the Council, 
spokesmen for thé western bloc 


vehement anti-Soviet speeches on 
-the Assembly floor. British Foreign 


following mediation by the small 


nations delivered themselves of 


NEW YORK STATE 
SCOREBOARD: 


Upstate N. 1. 10% 


9,000 


Over the top (23,000) 
by Jan. 15th! 


SUBS TO DATE 


N ‘ 
; > — 0 cs 
; 1 1 
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„MInister Bevin was tally vio- 
lient as he threatened the Russians 
with a western regional defense“ 
alignment. | 

A good deal of Bevin’s violence 
was attributed to the fear that the 
Berlin crisis might be settled, there- 
by upsetting British rearmament 


plans, which depended for domestic 


approval on continuation of the 
“crisis,” 

U. S. DOUBLE-DEALING on Pal- 
estine has shaken still further the 
authority of the UN. All that finally 


emerged from the 1 pa 
was a commission charged with the 
job of trying to mediate between | 
Jews and Arabs. : 


The Assembly did not even affirm 
the right of Israel to land included 


within its boundaries by the original 


partition resolution of 1947, despite 
insistence of the eastern European 
democracies, 

Because of inability to deal with. 
several other issues on the agénda, 
the Assembly will reconvene next 
April at Lake Success in New York. 


. > 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 


SPECIAL 


[] 1 year of 
THE WORKER 


= 


Fill in and mail to: 


THE WORKER, 50 East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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BRONX DOES nd 


quota. 


is third and Michigan 


its quota. Texas still 


Meeting. 


Let’s 


AU Out! 


Last year, The Bronx led the coun- 
try in the subscription drive. Now 
they are doing it again. They are the 
first district to reach 50% of their 


Manhattan is second. Eastern Pa. 


New Jersey, which held the lead 
till now, is in 5th place with 32% of 


South and is 6th nationally. 


Brooklyn, which started late, reach- 
ed 20% of their quota in only 11 
‘days. At their conference on Sat- 
urday, December 11, they pledged 
to complete a quota of 10,000 
subs instead of their original 
quota of 7,500 by January 20th, 
the date of their 25th Daily Worker 
Anniversary and Lenin Memorial 


A record is being bias of the out- 
standing performances by individ- 
uals, Communist Party Clubs and 
Sections; the Daily Worker will 
- goon publish an honor roll of 
Te these accomplishments. 


' hear from IIIinois, Ohio, 
Maryland and Western Pa.! 


GET BEHIND THE PAPER 
| THAT GETS 
BEHIND YOU! 


November 15 to January 15, 1949 
Weekly Drive Report No. 5 
December 6, to December 12, 1948 


: District 


Bronx 
Brooklyn 


Queens 


AGAIN! 


Ohio 

Michigan 
Illinois 

is fourth. : 


Minnesota 


Wisconsin 
leads the 


Colorado 
Missouri 


Oalifornia 
: Oklahoma 
Iowa 
Utah 
Montane 
Alabama 
Horida 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Virginia 
Oregon 
N. C.-. 0. 


Get Those Subst 


40,000 Worker Subs Wanted 
me: AAN ARY 1st 


* * r 7 4 


New England 


Manhattan 


Upstate N. 
Eastern Pa. 
Maryland-D. 0. 
"Western Pa. 
West Virginia 


New Jersey 


Connecticut 


Washington 


SUB CAMPAIGN 


Subs Total 
This 
Wx. 


Quota 
1,000 
7,500 
4,000 


1,500 


T. 


f | 


. 


2 
* 
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Documents Show China cP 


‘WASHINGTON—State. Department documenta 
“of 1937 and 1938 made public Friday by the Un- 
„ American Activities Committee prove again that the 
Chinese war against the Japanese at that time was 
Sones largely by the Communist-led guerillas. 9 
A dispatch dated Feb. 24, 1938, from the American 
“envoy to Peiping reports that railway service to and 
from Peiping had been disrupted, partially confirm- 
"ing reports of activities of Chinese ‘irregulars.” 

The dispatch then reports large Japanese troop 


| movements, and says: 


It is doubtful whether irregulars . . can seri- 


government,” 


Japanese troop 


Port. 


e eee eee 
ulars are Pe re oe 


i Other documents reſeased Friday by the Commit- 
tee include a message from London on secret Anglo- 
UV. 8. naval talks, another message from China on 

| movements, à report from Tokyo | 

on sugar smuggling into China, and a brief cryptic 


message, unaccompanied by an explanation, recom- 
mending a. memorandum “based on Consul Boyce’s 


* 


* 
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: Italy Workers 


| ROME.—A nationwide 24-hour 
strike of more than .1,500,000 gov- 
ernment workers was set Friday by 
the Confederation of Labor for 
Monday, Dec. 20. 
8 Strike will protest against 
“unacceptable” discussions by the 
cabinet an wages for government 
employes. 

In Millan, 100,000 metal workers 


Set to Stri ke 


elit. oi 9 jecchoer axis 08:10) 


a. m. Friday in protest against Jay- 


offs. 

Among the government workers 
Who will take part in the 24-hour 
strike Monday are firemen, railway, 
post, telegraph and clerical workers. 

The strike will begin midnight 
Sunday and end —— at mids 
night.. 


parents in 
X-Ray Survey 


„Several hundred parents of pupils 


in four East Side Public Schools 
lined up Thursday in P. S. 15, 333 


E. Fourth St., to get chest X-Rays 
in the first such survey of parents 
to be conducted by the New_York 
Tuberenlosſs and Health Associa- 
‘tion. survey was arranged by 
tthe Parent Teachers Association of 
P. S. 15, of which Mrs. “Alexander 


: —— 18 — 
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SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


JACOB SCHAEFER MEMORIAL concert. 
Philharmonic Chorus. Leo Kopf, conductor. 


Soloist: Ray Porter-Miller, soprano. Man-“ 


dolin Symphony Orch., Ignace Strasfogel, 
conductor. Saturday, December 18, 8:30 
p. m., Town Fall, 43rd St., between Broad- 
i and 6th: Ave. Program: Oratorio, 
5 ei Brider,“ Orchestra numbers by 
Schubert, Haydn. Tickets, 900 to $1.80. 
, CONTEMPORARY WRITERS open house 
t their new home this Saturday eve., 
pt i 18, 350 4th Ave. (bet. 25-28 St.) It 
will be gay: novel entertainment, “novel 
writers, dancing. Adm. 75e. 

DANCE AROUND. Joe Jaffe, Rene Ber- 
ow, Ernie Liberman and Bob Mandleman 

ill be singing folk tunes at Folksay's 

anukah-Xmas square dance. Saturday 
might, 8:30. Furriers Union Hall, 250 W. 
26th St. 50c.. 

COME SEE our Musical Revue “Holly, 
Mistletoe’, and Spinach,’’ with the 41 St. 
Players at the Xmas Jump. Dance to 
Miadi Balkanci Orch. Ausp. Yugoslav- 
American Youth Club. Sat,, Dec. 18th, 
2:30 p.m. Yugoslav American Home, 405 
West 4ist St. Adm. $1.00. 

‘GANDLELIGHT VILLAGE MUSICAL. 
2 ven by Jack London Youth Club of the 

Bronx. Continuous diversified pro- 

gram from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. - Beethoven, 
Mozart, Prokofieff, Caruso, Robeson, ete. 
Oome when, how,: ‘and any time you please 
to 44A Morton St., first floor. Near Sheri- 
dan Square. Subs. 35. 
. UNDECIDED? Don't know where to go? 
See American Peoples Chorus’ newest show. 
Music is peppy, the variety’s complete. It's 
at 17°W. 24th St., 8 p.m 
* EVERYBODY who’s anybody will be at 
the ©UNY-AYD party. 8:30 Saturday 
might, Dec. 18, 201 W. Tand St. Subs. 60c. 
Don’t miss it 

TOM PAINE has everything! Waffles and 
doffee, dancing, live music and’ varied en- 
tertainment (interpretive dancers, singers, 
etc.). Don’t miss 1948's greatest party. 
Subs. 65c, At 702 St, Nicholas Ave., near 
245th. St. 

Come 


e . e whe! 1 
* 1 atmospher 
cial, — “Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
ast 16th St. 
ITS A DATE FOR YOU! The founding 
Convention dance of the Yourg Progres- 
sives of New York. The usual.time: Sat- 
urday night: the popular spot: Panel Room, 
13 Astor Place. The swell music: Paul 
Livert and Orch. The keen fun: “Young 
ve” show. The reasonable ad- 
mission: $1.20 tax included at the door, 
and for the delegates, it’s on the house. 


+ or 


re, folk,, so- 


Bronx 
- PRE-XMAS DANCE-PARTY. Top- nicht 
entertainment, refreshments, dancing to 
your favorite band. Hunts Point Youth: 
Club, 1029 E. 163 St., Bronx. 8:30. 


Brooklyn 


IF “YOU'RE A SOUTH “YOUTH: ‘or not, 
you're bound to have a great time cele- 
brating at our section party and dance on 
first lap Victory of sub drive. 
leading individuals and elubs. At 4166 
86th St., Sat., Dec. 18, 8:30 p. m. South 
Brocklyn Youth Section. Admission 25c 

one sub. 

PARTY PARTY TO TO (Aw, heck, let's 
leave the double talk. to Truman). Party 
to raise funds for stricken comrade. En- 
tertainment, refreshments, dancing. Joe 
Stember Youth Club. Cotton, 971 Myrtle 
Ave. (Tompkins and Throop), Sub. 75c. 


SUNDAY > 
Manhattan 


JAZZ CONCERT. With Sidney Finkel- 

stein, author of “Jazz: A People’s Music,” 
as guest disc jockey. Also refreshments 
and dancing. 
Council Social Committee. 75c. 3-6 p.m. 
Jefferson School, 575 6th Ave. 
" CHANUKAH CELEBRATION atthe 
School’ of Jewish Studies. Songs, Music, 
Recitations, refreshments, folk @ancing 
with Edith Segal. 8:30 p.m. 675 —6th: — 
Subs. doc. 

On A FREE and Endependexit 
Ohina.“ Lecture, pnusual films. Free re- 
freshments. Sunday, Dec. 19th, 8:15. Unity 
Forum, 2744 Broadway, (105-106th Sts.). 
Contribution 50c. 

CIVIL RIGHTS and You. Speakers, Ted 
Archer, Who is chairman of the Harlem 
Civil Rights Congress. East Harlem See- 
tion, 171 F. 118th. St. 8:15 p.m. 25c. 
JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, ‘congenial atmosphere. 


Folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group,. 


128 K. 16th St. 


OVERWORKED GENERALS—Privates of 
gather ‘Sunday Eve, 


Gideon: Army w 


merry. Daneing, 
ing and _jccal entertainment. Come, mett 
ALP, lst AD. North 


(near With. ga Son- 
“| DEADLINES: | 


tribution 780. 
Bronx : 1 
FORUM-SOCIAL.: Bert Jahr 
can-Soviet Friendship Co “Youth in 
Soviet Union,” with films. lunts Point 
Youth Club, 1029 E. 168rd St., Bronx, 8:30. 
ARE You READY for spaghetti (and 
meatballs)? Plus music, da games. 
All for a sub or at Today at 27597 


of ‘Amert- 


| Barker Ave., 


Prizes to 


Sponsorship of Student 


near „ Ave. Clubs: 

Suer and“ II Youth, CP 
BENJAMIN PASCOFPF discusses “Pacts 
j Behind the Berlin Crisis.” Stadium Club, 
{ALP lecture series, 724 Gerard Ave., Bronx. 
F BY POPULAR ‘DEMAND: Soviet film 
classic ROAD TO LIFE plus Soviet dance 
of films at ALP. 683 Allerton Ave., Sun- 
day, Dec. 19th. 8:30 p.m, Subs. 49c. Spon- 
sored by Allerton Annex, ‘Jefferson School. 


Crooklyn 


8: 15 at Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island 
Ave. Topic: The Latest Development in 
the American Workers Movement.“ 
i MOVIES!*- DANCE! Discussion! 
company! Come one, come all. 
evening, December 19th, 8:30. 
Ave. 
Club, OP. 

Queens 

MIDDLE VILLAGE FORUM features 
first hand account of “China Today,’’ Sun- 
day, Dec. i9th. 68-02-76th St., cor. 68th 
Ave.. Middle Village. Adm. 25c. 


:| Comming 

SONGS fer peace and brotherhood at 
Peoples Songs Hootenanny, Xmas. Eve. 
with Oscar Brand, Hally Wood, Pete See- 
ger, American Peoples Chorus, others. 
Friday; Dec. 24th, 8 p.m. Irving Plaza, 
15th St and Irving Pl. $1. 
| STEN SHON.’ Yets and gals. Join to- 
‘gether with your palst Paul. Livert’s mu- 


‘Sunday 


ge and its charms, is our only, call to 
Péntho 


arms. we Ballroom, Dec. 25th. With 


the Jewish Young. Fratertialists. Special 


Call us now to 


entry for all veterans. 
or 


answer questions. Call AL 4-7733, 
AL 47777 evenings. 

NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY! 
fun! Entertainment, cocktails, 
ments, novelties. Cultural 
Group, 128 E. 16 St. i 

CAMP UNITY New Year’s Eve Ball at 
Webster Hall. For tickets, call ALgonquin 
48024, TA 3-6623,. or bookshop. 


RATES; 35 cents per line in the 
5 Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
6 words constitute a line 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Hilarous 
refresh- 


Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday’s issue 
Friday at 4 p. m. 
Weekend Worker: 
Previgus a 
at 4 p. m. 
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‘veterans of the lincoln 


_ brigade present. their 
annual christmas eve 


manhattan 
center at. 
34 st—8 ave. 


ralph 


Fri. Dec. 


re 


and orch. 
admission | 


advance 2 5 
n at goer 1.50 


Tickets: on: wale et all Beckshops and st Veterans‘ of Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
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0 one minhs a ick eee: 
8 for the vicina fa ef. marxisim 


$ pn seed te knew — — 
them. Courses like these teach you, 7 


MARXISM AND LABOR 


I sahne en eneen 


IMPERIALISM 


NaS pat 
’ , 
i 
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‘HISTORY OF THE crsu 
WORLD POLITICS 


WHAT 18 PHILOSOPHY Ae 


Classes begin Jan. 17. 


1 starts | 


Jan. 3. 3 fees for group -wegistentions: ) 


@ : 
- 


828 3 | AVENUE 


| JEFFERSON | SCHOOL . OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


— 


WA 9.1600 


* r > 
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> wot * 


dine en r 
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Plaza, 15th & Irving El. 
-HOOTENANNY 


So ene eee ee eee unn 


People’s Songs presents ‘liens. Brand. Mean. 83 oe 

Hally Wood, Pete Seeger, Lee Hays, Ronnie Gilbert, 
Fred Nie People's Dance Group, American 

People's Chorus on Fri., Dee. 24, 8 175 81. at r 
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ae * MA s EVE. 


R. ‘PHILIP FONER: will lecture tonight 


.Good 


13 Graham. 
Sponsored * Williamsburg Youth {| & 


CAMP. UNITY: 


NEW. 
YEAR’ 35 
EVE 
BALL” 


(‘$1.25 in 2 . ine.) 
370 at door 


. —— HAH — SS 


has. e e 3 
shopping headquar- 
ters from Fifth Ave. 
to the«-JEWISH LA- 
BOR BAZAAR at St. 
Nick’s* Arena, be- 
cause hats, shoes and_ 
dresses are wholesale, 
Dec. 16 through 19. 


*ST. NICKS ARENA, 60 West: 66 5538 
December 16 thru 19—Open"6 P.M.-Midpight; 
Saturday-Sunday: Neen te re 
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Folk Dance 


Jefferson School Forums 


| 


moon Dee. = 8:15 vm 
INTELLECTUALS 
FOR PROGRESS 


Final lecture in the series on 


“LIFE AND CULTURE IN 
„IVO WORLDS” 


A first-hand report on the 
8 Congress ef ee 


„ AEBERT KAHN,, 
| Author, “The Great Conspiracy” 


| 
: 
| 
) 


1}-C.P.. 1th AD, West 


Given be an expert on 
Far-Eastern Policy 

_ “Towardea Free and 

Independent China” 


® Question & Discussion Period 
® Unusual Films 
Free Refreshments 


SUNDAY, DEC. 19th — 
5216 PM. 
UNITY FORUM 


2744 Broadway (105-106 Sts.) 
Contrib. | 50c. 


* 3 


re 


ein Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-1600 
e Bes. 19. 
ROOM $1.25-+ tax 
The Outstanding News Analyst 


wim. 8. GAILMOR 


oe _ Speaks on 
. “The Subversive Pampkin — 
* A New Recipe for Red Scares” 
‘DANCE TO ALLEN TRESSER & ORO. 


HALLY WOOD — 


Sings your favor- 
ite songs at Peo- 
ple’ Songs Music 
Center, 126 V. 21 
Street this Sat, 1 
ge € pans 


Free Admissio sion 


18 Astor PL (8th St. mr. B’way) — 


1 


A All UU 
Brighton Members 


are having breakfast together 


THIS SUNDAY MORN. 
Dee. 19th - 9 A.M. 


4 3200 Coney Ieland Ave. 
@. 
e W favorite delicacics 
Dessert : 


2 Selm 's Orch, Friendly and Informal 
Atmosphere | 


LAFF NITE 


Leeture-Danee 
Sunday Eve, Dec. 19 


PHIL LEEDS. 
Populer Radio Comedian 


and Ben Levine 
‘Famous Raconteur 
Foliows—Dance to Jerry Mal- 


= 


$1.04 plas tax 
FRATERNAL | CLUBHOUSE . 


. ˙-Am — erence ———— — — — — ———— — —— — — — 
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110 West aach Street Cio oe 
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© Canvassing for subs 


725 * 
Ne one served after 10:30 A.M. 


* e 
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N Ausp.: Brighten-Manhattan Beach C.. 


SUN NITE - 8:30 
BORO PARK 
SURPRISE PARTY 


a got the pumpkins— - 
- You bring your own . 


* * 7 * 
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Pr 


FIRST MONTHLY 3 
SOCIAL 


ef fun — Sub =. 
* FIFTH AVE., e 


7 


; aot Die, eS State Council Arte, G 


Dancing, Fums, Refreshments and lets 


5 Lecture ‘and Danes 


Hotel Diploinat, 108 W. 43 St. 
Sunday nite, Dec. 19, 1648 5 
a1 8:30 N. 
n. MURRAY BANKS 


se to Live With b Yourself” 


‘Fig 2 * l 
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5 Captain Delate (pronounced De 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 19, 


See Frameup i in 
'renton 6 Case 


by its own verdict of guilty. When 


(Continued from Page &) 
court record, including the cash- 
er of a disability check. 

Although the police took six 
weeks to concoct théir versions of 
the crime, it did not fit the stories 
told by. prosecution witnesses. (And 
-“eoncoct” is the right word; for 


10D told the court: “I knew the 
truth and I insisted on Collis Eng- 
lish making a confession in line 
with the truth as I conceived it “3 
be.“) 
* b 

THE POLICE “STATEMENTS” 
placed Horace Wilson outside the 
Horner store at the time of fhe 
crime. Mrs. McGuire, the state’s 
star witness, told the court under 
oath that Wilson was among the 
three that entered the store. it 
should not be forgotten, either, that 
both Mrs. McGuire ‘and Frank 
‘Eldraaher, a white cigar salesman, 
testified for the state that the men 
who entered and left the store were 
either white or “not overly dark” 
Negroes. But both English and 
Forrest the state contends were in 
the store at the time of the attack, 
and both men are dark-complexion- 
ed Negroes. 

Even the jury—all white; nine 


polled by the defense at the end of 
the trial, two women collapsed; one 
of them had to be treated by a 
physician right in the courtroom. 
Bessie English Mitchell, sister of 
Collis English cried out bitterly in 
court: Kill me! There's nothing 
left in this country. You’ve taken 
everything we ever had!” 
* 


THE TRIAL (the record discloses 
it to have been more of a frame- up 
circus) lasted from June 7 to Aug. 
6, last. -It was the longest, largest 
and most expensive trial ever held 
in Mercer County, costing over $50,- 
000. At its conclusion on Aug. 6, 
the defendants were scheduled to 
die on Sept. 19. Only the automatic 
appeal, according to Jersey law, in 
cases’ involving capital offenses, 
have saved the lives of the six con- 
demned Negroes. 


The New Jersey Supreme Court, 
under its newly appointed Chief 
Justice, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, has 
already demanded that briefs be 
filed within three weeks. Observers 
here in Trenton who know the 
politics and temper of the state see 
in the court’s hurry an attempt to 


decide the case before any mass 


1 


women and three men —was shocked 


opinion is formed and action re- 


[Soviets Denounce 


Berlin Antenna. Blast 
BERLIN,—The Russians charged 
Friday that the French Army blew 
up the two antenna towers.of Radio 
Berlin without warning. as 
The Soviet news bureau “denied 


French claims that the Russians. 


were notified in advarce the 


towers would be destroyed as a 


menace to airlift filers using the 


new Tegel Airport. 

“This by no means corresponds 
with the facts,” the statement said. 
It denounced the French action as 
“absolutely: arbitrary.“ 

The Soviet-licensed ADN agency 
said the destruction of the towers 
caused damage estimated at 
$700,000. . : 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United 
States Commander in Chief, said 
he was very grateful“ to the 
French for dlowing up the towers. 


sults from such a Gewelopn ent 


As for police motives in this un- 
believably monstrous case, one has 


only to look at the crime-breeding. 
rackets along the town’s “Barbary 
Coast.” In a two-block strip on 
Warren St. just south of State 1s 
a cluster of gyp-joints operated for 
the “benefit” of soldiers on leave 


‘from nearby Fort Dix. 


At the time of the Horner kill- 
ing there were a series of hold-ups 
and other violent crimes stemming 


from rackets centering around 9 8 


E 


ren and State Sts. 


INEED $5,000 A DA 


TO DEFEND. THE TWELVE | 


Money, action and more action are needed in ure ar 
tion of the progressive movement to prevent the trial of the 
12 Communist leaders from taking place, William L. Patter- 
son, national executive secretary of a 
2 weer sar as Congress sss New York. W 7 — 12565 . 
reieas the latest financta alifornia coe 0õ k . 
figures in the CRO fund drive. ee ga —ᷣ—ᷣ— 220 2 2,062,565. 
“The whole orientation must be Washington, D. 0. 237. 
to halt the government's intention phe a FE Mita Stade och pets dy 
„ „5 5 2 „ „ „ „„ „ „ „ „ 0 6 „ 6060 
of committing a judicial crime „565% „„ „ „ „ 6 6660 
against the people of America 
through a denial to them of their 
constitutional right to hear any po- 
litical philosophy or to organize 
and belong to a political party of 
their won choice,” Patterson said. 
This is the exact political mean- 
ing of this trial. A jury of a few 
men and women called by the gov- 
ernment will say what 140,000,000 
of people can or cannot hear if this 
trial begins, This is the crime of 
government. This crime can only 
be prevented by arousing millions 
to the danger. A great protest 
movement that expresses itself in 
mass rallies, petitions to Truman 
and Clark to dismiss the indict- 
ments must be organized in haste. 


Around the Globe, a column of 
news and analysis of world de- 
velopments by Joseph Starobin, 
appears each day in the Daily 
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Guide 


If your local movie house is not 2 
here, please ask the Manager to en us 


his eevee listings. 


MANHATTAN 


First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—Street Corner 

ASTOR A Seong is Bern 

AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—@el Know Where 1 Am 
@ Tawny Pipit | 

io @eThe Red Shee. 

ELYSEE O Cesar 

55 TM ST. PLAYHOUSE @ Louisiana Story 

FULTON—Joan of Are 

GOLDEN—Perdicion; Rose Scarlett! 


GOTHAM @e@Hangmen Alse Die: @ Blockade 


LITTLE CARNEGIE o Feur Steps in the Clouds 


LITTLE MET @WMarriage in the Shadows 
MAYFAIR Road Heuse 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—Drottningholm Teatervarid 


NEW YORK—Appeintment With Murder; Denver 
PARAMOUNT—@Paleface 

PARIS @Symphenie PASTORALE 

PARK AVENUE @ @Hamiet 


PIX—Sat.—Macomber Affair; Carnival In Costa Rica 


Sun.—Mark eof, Zorro; Angel on My Shoulder 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—Words‘and Musie 
RIALTO—Harpeon; 8. 0, 8. Submarine 
RIVOLI @The Snake Pit 
ROXY When My Baby Smiles At Me 


STANLEY—Admiral Nakhimov; 60 Fall of Berlin ._ 


STRAND—Decision of Christopher Blake 

VICTORIA Jean of Are 

WORLD @e@Palsar 

5TH AVE PLAYHOUSE Kreutzer Sonata; Life 
of Beethoves 


West Side 
ALDEN—Sat.—Dead Reckoning; Notorious 


APOLLO Celenel Chambert; Apass lenata 


ARDEN—Sat.—@ Rachel and Stranger: Tarzan and Mermalds 
Sun. — Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 


BEACON—Sat.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
Sun.—High Seas; Dark Journey 
BELMONT Extrana Cita; Selva de Fuege 


BRYANT—@Drums Aleng the Mohawk: Winter Time 


CARLTON—@Emperer Waltz; | Jane Doe 
COLUMBIA—Sat.—Dishenored Lady; Ramred 
Sun.—Good Sam; Caged Fury 


DELMAR—Ballande Em Nubes; Novela Joven Padre 
. 


ELGIN—Sat.—Thirteen Rue Madeleine; Brooklyn Orchid 


EDISON—tImitation of Life; Sudan 


Sun.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 


GREENWICH—Years Between; Woman's Vengeance 


LAFFMOVIE—You’re Net so Tough 
LYR!IC—San Francisce; Philadelphia Story 


MIDTOWN—Made for Each Other: Notorieus b 


NEMO—Rope; Smart Girls Don’t Talk 


NEW AMSTERDAM—Rope! Smart Girls Don’t Talk 


RIVERSIDE—Rope; Smart Girls Don’t Talk 

RIVIERA—Tap Roots; Secret Land 

SAVOY—Sat.—Merrily We Live: Matinee Scandal 
“ Sun.—Tap Roots; Secret Land 

SCH UYLER—Foreign Affair;, Speed te Spare 


SELWYN Oo Night At the Opera; Luxury Liner 


STODDARD—Tap Roots; Secret Land 
STUDIO 65—El Viaje; EI Piyama de Adan 


SQUIRE One Thrilling Night; Forbidden Adventure 


SYMPHONY—@Green for Danger; Bedelia — 


TIMES SQUARE Money Madness: Sheriff ef Medicine Bow 


THALIA—eCrime and Punishment; @The Idiot 
TERRACE—Sat.—Pitfall; Intrigue 
Sun.—Dolly Sisters: Moss Rose 
TIVOLI—Sat.—Canon City: Raw Deal 
Sun. — Tap Roets: Secret Land 
TOWN-—Sat.—Beyond Glory: Hazard 
 Sun.—Crusades; Speed to Spare 


WAVERLY @Rachel and the Stranger: Tarzan and Mermaids 


YORKTOWN—Sat.—Hatter’s Castle; Follies Girl 
Sun.—Humoresque; The Suspect 

8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Ride the Pink Horse 

77TH ST.—Sat.—Canon City; Raw Deal 


Sun.—Anna and the King of Siam; Claudia and David 


East Side 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—Repe; Smart Girls Don’t 

ARCADIA. Beyond Glory; Hazard 

ART—e and Cleopatra 

BEVERLY Sitting Pretty; Men Are Net Gods 

CHARLES—Sat.—Silave Girl: .W 
Sun.—Duke of West Point; K 

CciITY—Sat.—Read te Utopia; 4 
Sun. — Texas: 

GRACIE SQUARE 
Sun.—Goed Sam: Bodyguard 


of the Turf 


GRAMERCY PARK ee ee Know Where I'm 


Going. 
IRVING BLACE—The Raven 
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Gentleman 
Sun. —Perfeet Marriage; Masquerade in Mexice 


hen the Daltons Rode 
Had Four Sone . 
Sat.—Wing and a Prayer’ Dakota 


PLAZA Secret Land 


TRANS-LUX MONROE—Canen City; 
TRANS-LUX 72ND. ST.—Cluny Browa 


SUTTON—Blanche Fury 
YORK—Sat.—Seven Sinners; Sutter’s 


Sun.—Iinside Stery; Gay Ranchere 
52ND. ST. TRANS-LUX—@eBig Clock 


34TH ST.—Sat.—Pitfall- intrigue 


Goin | 
. Sun.—Goed Sam; Bodyguard 


68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@g@ Rachel and the Stranger 
85TH ST. TRANS-LUX—Imperfect' Lady 
86TH ST. GRANDE. @ @eLest Weekend; Duffy’s 


Washington Heights 


ALPINE—@Rachel and the Stranger; 
AUDUBON—Sat.—Bullfighters: Tender Comrade 


Sun.—Masquerade in Mexice; The 
DALE—Tap Roots; Secret Land 
DORSET—Pitfali; Intrigue | 
EMPRESS—Gunfighters: Kid -Miltions 
GEM—Love Letters; Kitty 


Kid 


HEIGHTS—Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 


LANE—Tap Roots; Secret Land 
UPTOWN—Geod Sam; Bodyguard 


BRONX 


‘ASCOT—@ Velpene; The Bear 
ALLERTON—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
BEACH—Sat.—@Emperor Waltz; 


“ 


BED FORD—Canon City; Raw Deal 
CIRCLE—Sat.—@ Emperor Waltz: | J 
and Loves 


Sun.—Geed Sam; Bodyguard 


Sun.—@ Emperor Waltz: | Jane 
FREEMAN—Sat.—@ Emperor Waltz; 


Sun.—Duke of West Point; King 


MOSHOLU—Beyond Glory; Hazard 


NEW RITZ—Sat.—Yanks Ahoy; Winged Victory 


Sun.—Crusades: Speed te spare 


Sun.—Canon City; Raw Deal 


TRANS-LUX COLONY—Beyond Glory: Hazard 
Sua.—Dead of Night; @Great Expectations 


i Jane Dee 
Sun.—Johnny Belinda: Embraceable You 


Sun.—Johnay Belinda; Embraceable You 
CONCOURSE—@ Emperor Waltz; | Jane Dee 
DE LUXE—Sat.—The Gang’s All Here; It Happened Tomorrow TRIANGLE—Sat.—@ Rachel & Stranger; 

Sun.—Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
VOGUE—@The ldlet; Te Live la Peace 


Brighton—Coney Island 
: OCEANA—Good Sam; Bodyguard 
Sun.—@ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids SHEEPSHEAD—Date With Judy; Old Los Angeles 
GLOBE—Sat.—Gypsy Wildeat; Temptation 


EARL—Rope;: Smart Girls Don’t Talk 
FENWAY—Sat.—it Happened Tomorrow; Turnabout 
Doe 


PARK PLAZA—Repe; Smart Girls Don’t Talk 
ROSEDALE—Sat.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 

| Sun.—Merrily We Live; Matinee Scandal 
SQUARE—Sat.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 


* 


— 


Sun.—Pitfall; 
Raw Deal 

- Sun.—Pitfall; 
AVENUE U—e Emperer 


Gold 
CLARIDGE—Good Sam: 


Tavera 


Tarzan and Mermaids 


Spoilers 


LEADER—Sat.—Beyond 
Sun.—Pitfali; 


PARKSIDE—To Live in 


PATIO—Good Sam; Bodyguard 
QUENTIN—Sat.—Son of th 
Sun.—@ Rachel and the 
RIALTO—Geod Sam; Bodyguard 
RUGBY—eJohnny Belinda; Embraceable You 


8 
ane Dee 
TRAY MORE—Sat.—Rio; 


| Jane Dee 


SU R F—Sat.— @ Rachel 
of the Turf 


DE LUXE—Deadline for 


TUXEDO—Repe; Smart Girls Den't Talk | 


UNIVERSITY—Sat.—Private Life of Don June; Catherine the 
Sun.—T-Men; Black Bart 


- Great. 
VALENTINE-—Canon City; Raw Deal 
ZENITH—Sat.—Rio: Zanzibar 

SUN.—@ @Sahara; The Gang’s Al 


BROOKLYN—Downtown 


PARAMOUNT—Miss Tatlock’s Millions: Sixteen Fathoms Deep - 
MAJESTIC—iInternational Lady; My Son, My Son 

MOMART—I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now; Black Swan PARK—Geod Sam; Bodyguard 
STRAND—Phantom of the Opera; All Baba and the 40 Thieves piTz—Sat.—Date With Judy: Old Les Angeles 
ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—Sat.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 


Sun.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 


Sun.—Pitfal: Intrigue 
TiVOLi—Sat.—Beyond:. Glory; Hazard 
Sun. —Pitfall; intrigue 


Park Slope 


CARLETON—Sat.—Pitfall; Intrigue 
Sun.—Canon City: Raw Deal 
SANDERS—Beyond Glery; Hazard 


Bedford 


Sua.—Fuller Brush Man; Coroner 


LINCOLN—Sat.—Our Relations 


Sun.—Mother Wore Tights 
Talk 


CARROLL—Good Sam; Bodyguard | 


' * GONGRESS—Canon City: Raw Deal 


TERMINAL—Sat.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 


BELL CINEMA—Sat.—Cry of the City; Luck of the Irish 


‘Dinner at the Ritz | 

NATIONAL—Sat.—Date With Judy; Old. ad Angeles 
Sun.—Gorilia; Moonlight and Cactus 

SAVOY—e Kiss the Blood Off My Hands: ‘Lowe of Mary 


C rown. Heights 


HOPKINSON—Sat.—The Living Orphan: Jowlsh 2 
Sun.—Greutzer Sonata; Ne Greater Leve 


CEN TE R—Sat.—@ Three 


Trail of the Vigilantes; Badlands of Dakota 
COLISEUM—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
ELECT RA—Sat.—House Across the Bay; Stand Ina 
Sun.—Northwest Outpost: Driftwood 
NEW FORTWAY—Sat.—Beyend Glory; 
Sun.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 


i Here 


HARBOR—g@ Rachel and 


Sun.—Flewing Gold; 


Ridgewood—Bushwick 
EMPIRE—-Sat.—Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
Sun.—Duffy’s Tavern; Last Roundup 
RIDGEWOOD—-Beyond Glory; Hazard 
RIVOLI—Sat.—Bride Wore Boots; Mummy's Ghost 
Sun.—Caged Fury; Secret Service Investigator 


~ Rockawa 
GEM—Sat. es Spol lers; Diamond. 
Sun. For You 1 Die: Bold Frontier 
K-—Sat.—Canon City; Raw Deal 
un.—Tap Roots; Secret Land 


-.~ Brownsville 
BILTMORE—Geed Sam; Bodyguard 


Creek £ 


“Ln 


8 


n 


SUPREME—Canon City: 


ALBA—Good 
COM 


Kise T—Beyond Glory; 


CROW N—Sat.—@ Johnny Belinda; Embraceable You 


Sun.—Fereign Affair; Lulu Belle 
N —@Jehpny Belinda; 
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Flatbush 
ALBEMARLE—Sat. —Beyond Glory; Hazard — 
Intrigue 
ASTOR—Sat.—Smash Up; Night in Paradise 


Sun.—lIvy; Goes My L 
TRIBUNE @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids . boy er e ee 


. TUDOR—Sat.—@Shadew sf Doubt; Manhattan Merry-Go-Round 


intrigue 
Sun. — e Senator Was Indiscreet; Secret Beyond the Door avenye D—@Rachel and Stranger: Tarzan and Mermalds 


BEVERLY—Beyond Glory: Hazard 


COLLEGE—Sat.—Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 
~ Sun.—@ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 

ELM—Sat.—Beyend Glory; Hazard 

Sua,—Pitfal; intrigue : 
FARRAGUT—Beyond Glory: Hazard 
FLATBUSH—Crime Doctor’s Gamble: French Leave 
GRANADA—Good Sam; Bodyguard 
JEWEL—~-Sat.—-Uneie Harry; She Couldn’t Take it 

Sun.—Song of Scheherazade; Black Angel 
KENT—Sat.—On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 

Sun.—@lohnny Belinda: Embraceable You 
KINGSWAY—e Kiss the Bleed Off My Hands; Love of Mary 


intrigue 
LINDEN—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
MARINE—@ Kiss the Blood Off My Hands; Love of en 
MAY FAIR—Sat.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 

Sun.—Crusades; Speed te Spare 
MIDWOO0D—@ Kiss the Blood Off My Hands; Leve of Mary 
NOSTRAND—Sat.—Good Same; Bodyguard 

Sun.—Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 


 Sun.—@ Dead End; Gay Ranchere 


and Stranger: 
Sun.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 
LiDO—Sat.—@Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night TUXEDO—Date With Judy; Old Los Angeles 


Sun.—Angel On. My Shoulder; The Gang’s Ali Here 
Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLON Y—Sat.—On the Old Spanish Trail; Temptation 
Sun.—Linda Be Good; Back Trail 


Sun.—@ O Lost Weekend; Duffy's 
MARBORO—@ Kiss the Bleed Off My Hands: Love of Mary 
WALKER e Kise the Blood Off My Hands; Love of Mary 


BERKSNHIRE—-Sat.—e Rashet and ae Stranger; Tarzan 
Sun.—Date With. Judy: Old Los Angeles: 


Sun.—@ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 
STANLEY—Sat.—@Johnny Belinda; mbraceable You 


. SUTTER—Good Sam; Bodyguard , 
3 With Dirty Faces: They Drive By nickt 


Williamsburg 
Sam; Bodyguard . 
ODGRE—Beyond Glory: 


GRAND—Good Sam; Bodyguard 

STEINWAY—Sat.—Fort Apache; Cheyenne 
Sun.—High Tide; @Louisiana Story 

STRAND—Sat.—Last Roundup; Temptation 
Sun.—Rie; Zanzibar 


Bayside | 

BAYSIDE—Sat.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 

Sun.—@ Emperor Waltz; | Jane Doe 
BELLAIRE—Sat.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 

Sun.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
COLLEGE—Sat.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 

Sun.—Good Sam; Bedyguard . 
CORONA—Geed Sam; Bodyguard 
VICTORY—Sat.—@ Rachel and Stranger; Terzan and Mermaids 

Sun.—Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 


Flushing 
MAY FAIR—Sat.— @ Johany — Embraceable You 
Sun.—@qeEmperer Waltz; | Jane Doe 
ROOSEVELT—Sat.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 
Sun.--Beyond Glory; Hazard 
TOW N—Sat.—@Angels With Dirty Faces; Toe Many Girls 
Sun.—Mark of Zorro; Marked Woman 
UTOP!IA—Sat.—Romance on the High Seas; Northwest Outpest 
Sun.—Cry of the City; Bells of San Angele 


Forest Hills 
INWO0OD—Sat.—@ Emperor Waltz; I Jane Dee 
Sua.—Date With Judy; Old Los Angeles 
FOREST HILLS—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
TRYLON—Sat.—@Johnny Belinda; Empbraceable You 
Sun.—@ Emperor Waltz; | Jaze Doe 


Waltz; 1 Jane Dee 


Bodyguard 


Glory; Hazard 


Peace; @The Idict 


Jamaica 
AUSTIN—@ Emperor Waltz; | Jane Dee 
ARION—Sat.—@Johnny Belinda; Embraceable You 
Sun.—Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle | 
CAMBRIA—Sat.—-Good Sam; Bodyguard 
Sun.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
CARLTON—Sat.—Date With Judy; Old Los Angeles 
Sun.— 0 Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 
CASINO-—Sat.—@ Rachel and Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
Sun.-—@ Johnny Belinda; Embraceable You 
COMMUNITY—Tap Roots; Secret Land 
CROSSBAY—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
DRAKE—Sat.—@Johnny Belinda; Embraseable You 
Sun.—@ Emperor Waltz; | Jane Doe 
GARDEN—Sat.—@Jehnny Belinda; Embraceable You 
Sun.—Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 
JAMAICA—Saf.—Eyes of Texas; Bill and Coe 
Sun.—Merrily We Lis: Snruggiers’ Cove 
KEITHS—e Kiss the Bleed Off My Hands; Love ef Mary 
LAU RELTON—Sat.—-@ Emperor Waltz; 1 Jane Doe 
Sun,—@ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 
LEFFERTS—Good Sam; Bodyguard 
LINDEN—Sat.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 
Sun.—Beyend Glory; Hazard 
LITTLE NECK—Sat.—@ Emperor Waltz; 1 Jane Dee 
Sun.—Goed Sam; Bodyguard 
MERRICK—e Kiss the Blood Off My Hands; Lewe ef Mary 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE—Sat.—@ Emperor Waltz; | Jane Dee 
Sun.—@Johnny Belinda; Embraceable You 
OASIS—@Emperor Waltz; Gay Ranchero : 
’ QUEENS—@e Kiss the Blood Off My Hands; Love of Mary. 
RICHMOND HILL-GARDEN—e Johnny Belinda; Embraceable 
You 
ROOSEVELT—@e Rachel and Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
SAVOY—Sat.—Good Sam; Bodyguard . 
Sua.—Pitfall tntrigue 
ST. ALBANS—Sat.—Beyond Glory; Hazard 
Sun.—Goed Sam; Bodyguard 


: : W oodside 

BLISS—Beyend Glory; Hazard 

CENTER—Sat.—13 Rue Madeleine; George White Seandels 
Sun.—Guadaicanal Diary; @Purple Heart “ 

43RD ST.—Good Sam; Bodyguard 

HOBART—eJoehnny Belinda; Embraceable You 

SUNNYSIDE—@ Kiss the Blood Off My Hands; Love of Mary 


The listing of RKO and ay theatres 
has been dropped. 
This action is 
struggle now be : 
Office and Professional Employees Guild 
and the Screen Publicists Guild against 
_ the major movie companies. With the ex- 
ception of Eagle-Lion, the ma jors have 
refused to negotiate new contracts with 
the unions and have resdrted to union- 
busting Taft-Hartley tactics, We urge our 
readers to protest both at the box office 
to local theatre managers, and to the film 


Sheik; Boomerang 
tranger; Tarzan and the Mermaids 


Zanzibar 


Tarzan & Mermaids 


Tarzan aad Mermaids 


Murder; Police Reporter 
Tavern 


* 


Bay Ridge 


Faces West; Wagons Westward 


Hazard 


the Stranger; terme and Mermalde 


Background te Danger 


— 


im. Brady En in support of the 


aged by the 


oe 


Raw Deal 
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The Churkendoose 


2:00 News. charles . McCarthy 
o —Recorded Music 
WIZ— Patt Barnes g 
. WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS— Theatre of Today 


AFTERNOON 


mu- h- n. Kuhns, Comments 
Ohe Unexpected 7 
12: 730 


2 
>. 


1 


11 Frank Merriwell 4 
4 * News; The Answer Man 
 Wdiu-— The American Farmer 
CSS Grand Central Station 
' .$:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
it ' WOR—Luncheon at Sardis = 
— MeNellis—fHerd Bheldon 
- WCBS—Country Fair | 
'- WNYC—Music 
W ews; Midday Wem 
1: :30- WNBC_Edward Tomlinson — 
WZ Official Detective 
W ive and Take 
WOR— Official Detective 
4:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
25 :00-WJZ—Metropolitan . Opera: Mignon 


** 


“ WNYC—Brooklyn * 
WCS Stars Over Holl f 
." ‘WNYC—Opera Music . 22 
2:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
. » WOR—High Adventure 
WCBS—County Journal 
WNYC—Great Operas 
WR Nes; Program Pavorites. 


3:00-WNBC—Minneapolis Symphony 

‘'WOR—Manhattan Playhouse 
WQxXR—News; Movie Music 

' - . WCBS—Report from Overseas 

3:30-WOR—Family Theatre 


4: 00-WNBC—Musical Christmas Card 
WOR—Villa Victorfa Acadamy. 8 
: WOBS—Cedar Crest College 
’ “ WQXR—News; Symphonie Matinee 
4:30-WNBO—Salvation Army Band. 
8 WOR—Three’s a Crowd—Quiz 
_b:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
‘ “WOR—Take a Number—Quis — 
WQxR—News; Muse 
5 30-WNBC—Art Van Damme Quintet 
WOR—True or Palse—Quisz 
; WCBS—To Be Announced 
Ww tall Time 
8: ä Show | 


EVENING 


6: 00-WNBO— Kenneth Banghart | 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—News; Speaking of bees 
WNYC—Jazz Jubilee | 
WQXR—News: Music to Remember 
6:15-WNBC—Football Returns 


WCBS—Chs Views the Press <2 


+ - WNYO— Weather, News | 

7 :00-WOR—Guees Who —- 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WCBS—My 7 — Husband 


8$:30- -WNBOC—Truth or 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WCBS—Winner Take An 
WQxR-—News: Music 
Canova Show _ 
‘WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 
WJZ—Amazing Mr, Malone | 


§:456-WNYC—Top. Talk . 

Wa Nes; Record Aldum 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 

WJZ—To Be Announced 

WCBS—Hometown Reunion 

'WNYC—Municipal Concert Han 

WR Nes: Record Album — 
10:30. WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 

WQxXR—Pop Concert 
11:00- WOR—News—Music 

WJZ—News: Music _ 

WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Aue 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON : 
12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—UN Reporter 


WNEW—vVaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 


22:30-WNBC—Eternal Light 
WMCA—News 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 


20 


WQxXR—Record Review 
13:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Plane 
WMCA—Holiday Time 


1:00-WNBC—America United 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch 
WMCA—Iet’s Talk Music . 
WNYO—Musiec for the connoisseur 
WMGM— Swing 


| 


fr 


K 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS | 
(Saturday, Dec. 18) 

6:15 PM. — NBC Symphony: 
Orchestra, WNBC. 
00 1 Drama 
- Cycle, WNYC, oe 

8:30 P. M.—Life Denen at 50, 
WOR. 

9:00 FM. — Hit 1 N Frank 

10:0 PM. Dennis Dey show, 

WNBC. 


‘TELEVISION | 


8:00 P.M.— College een. 
WCBS-TV (2) . ave 

9:80 PM. Basketball (Jamacia). 
WBNT (4) 

9:00 P.M. — Boxing (Ridgewood 
Grove). WPIx an: ee 


1 4 1 


Senter Dec. 19 


12 M—Invitation to ‘Learning. 
WCBS, : 

1:15 PM—Elmo Roper: WCBS. 

1:15 PM—William 8. Gailmor. 
WMGM. 

1:30 PM Author 
Critic. WNBC, 

1:30 PM— Tell It Again. WCBS. 

2:00 PM— Brooklyn - 
Concert. WNYC. 

2:30 PM — University Theatre. 
WNBC. : 

3:00 PM—N. Y. Philharmonie 
Symphony. WCBS. 

3:30 PM—Juvenile Jury. re 

4:00 PM—Quiz. Kids, WNBC. 


Meets the 


“ ‘ 
* N. 


4.30 PM—Metropolitan Auditions 


of the Air. WJZ. 
4:35 PM—Living, 1948. WNBC. 


5:30 PM—Twilight Concert. |. 


WQER. 


6:00 PM—Oscar Brand oe: Fes- . 


tival, WNYC. 
6:30 PM—Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet. WNBO. 
7:00 PM—Jack Benny 
WNBEC. 


Show. 


8:00 PM—Edgar Bergen-Charile | & 


McCarthy. WNBC. 
9:00 PM—Eleetric 
WCBS. 
9:30 PM—Our Misses Brooks. 
WCBS. : 


Theatre. 


11:20 PM—Chicago Round Table. 


NRO. 
4 TELEVISION 
8:00 PM. Auther Meets 
Critic. WCBS-TV ( 
_ 8:30 PM—Meet the Press, WCBS- 
TV G. 


9:00 PM—Television Playhouse. 
WCBS-TV (2) 


— 8 me 


ies 


- WNEW—Music Ameriga Loves -: 

- WLIB—News: Music . 

“WQxXR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony 7 


1°05-WQXR—Midday Symphpny 

1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William 8. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 

1: 30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WOR—Canary Pet Show 
WM. National Vespers 
WMCA— . Raymond Walsh, Porum 
WCBS—tTell It Again 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music 
WLIB—Melody Playhouse 

2:00-WOR—WOR Opera Concert 
WCBS—Festival of Song : 
WNBC—Dramatized Series in den 


* 


eration with Federation of Jewish | 


Philanthropies 
| WdZ—Week Around the World 


WNYC—Brooklyn Museum den 
ypsy Music 

WQxXxR—News 

2:05-WQXR—Viennese Melodies . ä 

2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 

2:30-WNBC—NBO Universit Theatre | 
WOR—Harry — : 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
WLIB—Latin American Musi¢ 
WN Americana 


2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 


2:55-WNYC—News 


3:00-WNBC--NBC University Thea. con't 
WOR—YMOA Christmas Program 


Museum } 


Ai: 


. WNYC—Masterwork Hour 


1 


Wen- House of Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malene tie. 
: WMCA—Light Popular Musie 
WLIB—News;. Musie 
_ , WOXR—News 
4: 30-WNBC—Bob Trout ; 
~ “WOR--True Detective Mysteries _ 


. ~ Of ͤ the Air 
WCBS—Skyway to the Btars 
WNEW—News; Recorded 2 
4:35-WNBG—Living- * . * 
4: 65-WNYC—News” - 
5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WOCBS—Robert Q Lewis 
WINS—Recorded Music ne 
‘WLIB—News; Two on the Aisle 
WQZXR—News; Record Reviews 
§:15-WCBS—_Art ‘Mooney Sees 
$:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash . 
". WEBS—Strike It Rien 
WJZ—Quiet Please 


* 


WwMGM—Old ‘Pashioned Revival 
Hour 
WMCA—My Best Records 


6:08-WQER—String Quartet 
-6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 


WOR—Nick Carter 

WCBS—PF.vse That Refreshes 
WJZ—Gregtest Story Ever Toid 

_ WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News; Meet Your congress 


6: 45-WNYO—Weather Report; News. 


-" 'WIZ—Go For the House 
Wos ene Autry 
WMCA— Showtime 


WINS—Bible Hour 
‘WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 
7:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 
1:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye: . 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos N' Andy, 
WMCA—Album of. Favorites 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News: Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop -the Music : 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety ‘Show 
WQxXR—News : 


8 :05-WQxR—Symphony Hall 
3:30-WNBC—Fred Allen 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—The Joyful Hour 
. WCBS—Philip Marlowe : 
| WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
9:00-WNBC+ Merry-Go-Round 
WCBS—Electric Théatre 
Waz— Walter Winchell 
WMCA— News: Composers Notebook 
Wb Drama: In Your Name 


WAR -News 
ö cle g e Evening Concert 


10 
| N ew School Sat. 


‘| direction ot David Conviser, will 


WJ Z-—Metropolitan Ene Auditions 


1 n or Leave n 


10:08 
_ 110:30-WNBC—Rorace 


New through Monday 
James Stewart—John Dan 
' ROPE (color) 


| Virginia Maye—Bruce Bennett» — 
Smart Girls Don’t Talk 


5 i ¢ 
+ 27 “ 4 
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A New Kind of 
Children’ s Record 


“The Churkendoose, a new kind 
of Children’s Record is available 
‘at all record shops. A ‘Barnyard - 
‘Fable on Tolerance, Ihe Cuur- 
kendoose’ is @ 12 inch Decca Rec- 
‘ord of unbreakable: vinylite. - It 
stars Ray Bolger who ts supported 
by a talented cast of actors, a full 
orchestra and sound effects. Ben 
Ross Berenberg wrote the story 
and lyrics. Alec Wilder — 
the: music. . 


Holiday : 3 or 5 
oung People at 


A Christmas and Chanukah 
‘concert for’ ‘young people is being 
presented by the Metropolitan 
Music School in the auditorium 
for ‘Social Reséarch, 66 W. 12 St., 
chis Saturday ‘afternoon at 3: 18. 


The School chorus, under the 
eine carols and Chanukah songs. 


folk singer, will lead the children 
in mass singing, and Rose Ostro, 


We holiday season. 


Laura Wertheim, mezzo soprano; 
Carlton Connor, baritone, and 
Emmy Hoffman, pianist. . 

Wor further information 
TRafalgar 3-2761, 


call 


actress, will tell the | 
Christmas and Chanukah stories | 
and recite poetry appropriate for 


‘ —— 
* 


1 
if 
} 


Assisting artists will include 


— ä : mn „ — 


* 


‘Yes, your holiday gift 
will bring enjoyment «| 
throughout the year when 
you give a subscription to 
Masses & Mainstream, This : 

is the nicest way of telling 
someone you like that you . 
know he or she is inter- 

“ested in things that really - 


favor 


| It is a gift in good taste, © 
bringing 12 times a year 
America's leading cultural, 
magazine, with the best . 
stories, articles, essays, 
poems, art, reviews — a 
magazine . fighting gor 
for “singing tomorrows.” 


The recipients of your 
gift will receive a special 
card from the Editors of 
M&M informing them 8 0 


you are sen 
subscription asin holiday 


rings 
Merely fill in the form 
bel, enclose: cheek or 

money order (made ont to 
New Century Publishers) 
in the amount of $4 for 

each yearly sub, and mall. 


| 


WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Quis—I @halienge Tou 


| Wome — '’ Abner 
' WEVD—Porum 


WQxXR—On Wings of Song 
10:15-WINS—Prank and Ernest 


WOR—Alan Ladd Show 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 


n 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


30% for each foreign sub) far: 
which please enter Figen subscrip- 
for — om 
addresses I have enclosed. 


Only 59 perwent of the farm. op- 


ee ayn Yemen mo 


weer —. - 


\ 0 
* 


Don't Miss This Program — 
It’s Dynamite? 
| De end Great Feature : 
EPIC OF TODAY’S MOST 
: IMPORTANT CITY! 3 
Artkine’s THE | 


FALL OF BERLIN 


7 Ave., 42 & 41 Stm. 
Doors open 8:45 a.m 


— 1 


ay 


Trevor 


=e N 


rwo ADVENTURE FILMS— 


‘William Holden - Claire 
Glenn Ford 


1 . “TEXAS” 


Cene Arthur. Warren 
‘ARIZONA’ 


SUNDAY rane emi JAN. 2, AT pa : 


— 


“wv NI 10 


i 110 


Artists Bureas, 250 W. 
$2.40, $3.06 


* 


AT A 1 rie 


Pa ge 1 10 THE WORKER, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1948 


the’ e Wee “ana” Seacsay 
Kehoe of Communications, 


STATE ClO PARLEY OKAYS ERP ge . 


Taft-Hartley Law and re-enactment 
ti m e 2 pulling speeches out of different 
ee cig 2 A an- pockets” to suit, the situation. cot cia bts bce 0 — . 
ewer ee Sat . Potash warned workers from y = 


amendment intorduced by Potash. 
; steel, auto and other unions that itt 
pa welle the time, when they the big industrialists will be using ut. met er er cham, gems 

unists and they were , reren e e e eral counsel for the National Labor 
telling him about the “beautiful strike-breaking as they are already 


Relations Board, and an immediate 
thing doing in a leather strike in Luray, , ä 
In eee eee to wo va, where a tanning firm opened a stay Of excution on all anti-labor members of the State Council were 


Reuther, president of the United plant in Germany and is using the ae oa reelected unanimously. 
Auto Workers, Potash related how extra profits arising from cheaper me - : ae ae * 

“the president of a big union” had labor abroad to naht the union at , nena to be acted on Sat. ce | 
once given him glowing aceounts | home. | P pe i er as SNe _ 
about life in the Soviet Union. These are facts, Potash said, and | urdaq morning, = m ork on o AWY 

“When do these people tell us | he again dared right-wingers to ollander an- 

the truth?” Potash demanded. answer with facts instead of smears, 

“Did they lie then or do they lie | especially in answer to their own 


now?” He mocked their habit of workers. 
2 : ä Louis Hollander, State CIO pres- 


1 ident, came to the rescue of his 
RE ADY 4 MADE star debaters with an extended few 


remarks“ before taking à vote. His 
main attack was against “ideolog- 
. AND 


ical imperialism.” 
for men who demand the | 


The defeated inert) resolution 
was signed by Dichter, Potash, Leo 
“best” in quality and style. 


Jandreau of UE, Michael DiCico of 
$10 - $15 


Furniture, William Frankfort ok 
ON EACH GARMENT 


Thompson Case 


(Continued from Page 3) 


against waterfront trade unionists. |: 
“Creative Styling” 


Burke was a special operative for 
several private detective agericies, 
117 STANTON STREET 
(cor. Essex St.), N. V. C. 


ce: 
Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y. 
Accepting Reservations for 
Single Guys and Gals 

For the 
XMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
HOLIDAYS 
0 


$10 per day on weekends 
$75 for 9 full days 


featuring 
ELMER BERNSTEIN 
JERRY JARASLOW 
' BETTY & BOB DE COURMIER 


RESERVE NOW! 
71% deposit with each reservation 


He 3 a new low in Wal- ae 
lace-baiting Fhen he charged that 
Wallace takes a trip to the South 
and arranges to have some people | 
throw eggs at him so that he can 

get his picture in the papers.” Even 
some right-wingers — cron 

‘at that one. 


All officers and n board 


the convention, 
nounced. 
Guests speakers Friday included 
Allan Heywood, CIO director of or- 
ganizattion; and James B. Carey, 
CIO. secretary, both of whom blast- 
ed Wallace supporters and left- 
wingers, — 

When Carey was introduced, 
the entire UE delegation: of 103 
demonstratively walked out. Carey 
who was voted out as president 
of UE several years ago, con- 
tinues to organize a repudiated 


SABOTEUR TO DIE 


x" N RN wa 
AK Sa 


CHEST ERTOWN, NEW YORK 
Opening for the winter season 
December 20 


RESERVE NOW 


Limited number of accommodations 
@ Skating 
@ Tobogganing 
@ Skiing 
@ Recordings . 
@ Open Fireplace 
Phone Chestertown 3830 


124 THIRD ST., LAKEWOOD, . J 
Reserve now for your 


XMAS VACATION 
Trceilent Jewish Cooking - Large, 
Comfortable Rooms - Friendly Atmos- 
phere - Nice Location Television 

Low Xmas Rates 

EVA CHASANOV — Tel. 6-6672 
N. T. Office — LU 32-0355 


CHRISTMAS 
ARROWHEAD 


recordings @ fun. 2 
Betty Sanders, Jack 2 


5 oes 2 
a ._ 


* 


teen 


and was said to have been living 
in the McCauley home, near the 
Thompson house, at the time 
Thompson was assaulted in Sunny- 
side Sept. 22 and stabbed in an 
assassination attempt. 

Queens County District Attorfiey 
Charles Sullivan and Queens police 
have surrounded the two attacks 
on Thompson and his family with 
a blanket of silence. Delegations 
of housewives and neighbors of the 
Thompsons who visited the. district 
attorney’ss office, .demanding a 
Sane Sy Se Lackawaxen, Pa. New Year’s and the whole 
attacks, were shunted off without New York Phone: MU 171-4210 8 
any promise of action. 3 ; 5 5 ae : 

Delegations which went to City . — . ———— 
Hall to ask Mayor ODwyer to take 
action to probe possible criminal Cl 
political conspiracy against Thomp- a 8 5 if i ed 8 
son were likewise given the ‘official ——— ee ee 

APARTMENT WANTED 
THREE MALE comrades need apt., 3-4 


brush-off. 
rooms; will pay up to $60. Write Box 


Mensusnensananeus 


87 miles from N. T. 
in the Poconos Fireplaces * 

b Entertainment: 

Foner a Allan Tresser & Orch. 

ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 502-502 = 

: N. T. Phone — JE 6-2334 2 


Xmas Holiday Rates 
Weekly $45 — Single Vets 


ILE 


@ entertainment 

@ cocktail bar 

@ indeor, eutdoor 
sports 

@ log-burning 
fireplace 

@ friendly, informal 


Make reservation now 
Enclose $5 deposit 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


801 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1223 and 0819 


Make reservations now for Xmas, 


$40 
Single Vets 
$30 


— 


HAIR CUTTING 


DR. SIMON PAPP, former gen- 
eral manager of the Hungarian- 
American Oil Co., was sentenced 
to die for sabotaging Hungarian 
oil production on American in- 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


— High Fidelity, jadio-phanberaphs 
custom built to highest quality speci- 
fications or as recommended by a 
prominent consumer's organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 54 E. llth 
St. OR 3-3191. 


RUGS FOR SALE 


RUG—NEW AND RECONDITIONED by 
carpet cleaner. From 310 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op- 
posite Miramar Pool. 


MUSIC SUPPLIES 


XMAS GIFTS, 20-30 percent discount. 
Musical instruments and all supplies. 
Arty’s 3 2 1014 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, IN 2-4881. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


PHOTOGRAPHER hag small studio, car, 
looking for aggressive young man, with 
accounts, to share expansion -program. 
Box 52, c-o Worker. 


POSITION WANTED 


BOOKKEEPER, TYPIST, capable, efficient, 
Three years experience. Presently em- 
ployed out of town. Desires position, 
progressive organization. Five day week. 
Box 55, c-o Worker. 


"SERVICES 


STENCILLING, mimeograph, manuscript 
88 aw service, reasonable rates, 


PAINTING, private work our specialty, 
Good materials, reasonable prices. JE 


Burke was arrested on a com- 
plaint signed by Thompson. 60, c-o The Worker. 
WORKING MOTHER, 2 school children, 


s 
504 in South Korea sivactions, Ho ts thewn at We | adie been flat, apartment or share. Con- 


; sider boarding ‘children out alone. SPring 
Sentenced to Death | . 


71-1745. 
TOKIO, Dec. 16 (Telepress) Five 8 - - APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
hundred and four death sentences Guaranteed Parcels to 


(Manhattan) | | 
CONGENIAL GIRL wanted to share 2 room 
and 110 to life imprisonment IIR QMANIA 
with hard labor have been passed You can pay Romanian duty here or 


apt., downtown Manhattan. Call eve- 
nings. 716 E. 9th St., Apt. 2 
by courts-martial of the American addressee can pay it in Romania. 
Ask for free complete information 
puppet regime in South Korea since 


(Bronx) 
the beginning of November. These ge A N U E 1 A ö 


PROFESSIONAL: MALE share 2% room 
apt., near Concourse. $45 month. Write 
4 
figures do not include large- num- TRANSPORT CO., Inc. 
bers of Korean democrats executed 
15 Moore St., New York 


Box 57, c-o The Worker. 

YOUNG GIRL will share four room Ford- 

ham Road, Bronx, apartment with two 

by the government police on ap- Write ‘nae “s — 
ture. DI 47295 (Brooklyn) 

Travelers from Seoul report that WILL. share with business girl—modern 
the entire free trade union leader- apt.; kitchenette; transit; park. BUck- 
ship and democratic movement has mere sc Pace | 
been forced underground since the APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 
Singhman Rhee regime launched a 
reign of terror immediately after 
the Soviet troops began the evacua- 
tion of north Korea last month. 


AND STYLING 


to your individual features 


As good as Hoodkins 


MAURICE 


Hair Dressers 


DISCOVERED 


the 
gimlet eyed bargain 


7 | ANYONE have apt. to share with young 
woman for about $20 a month? Please 
Phone AL 4-9480, 7-9 p.m., every eve.; 
3-6 p.m., Sunday. Printz. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) : 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. Charming, 
single room. View. Convenient trans- 
portation. $9. WA 3-4390, evenings. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS—Sunny, corner, 
subway, private bath, woman only. 812. 


hunter, has switched ‘| 
from SAKSMACY to 
) JEWISH LABOR 


Oppose Ordinances. 


BARBERTON, O.—Labor~ unions, 


— 


the progressive thrifty store where 
1001 xmas gifts are available at 
savings up to 25%. standard brand 
distributors, 143—4th avenue, nr 
4th street. 


1500 HAIRS 


Removed Permanently 
Face Legs 
Forehead Underarm 


HAIR REMOVING INST. 
55 W. 42 St., Rm. 844-A LO 8-5796 


9 3 © WA 9.2732 


East Side Social Clubs; Sol Tisch- 
ler, 1 ALP leader and a 


suspecting that “unnecessary noise” 
ordinances introduced in council 
may result in denial of free speech, 
have gone on record against the 


eo 


Call East Side 
Rally Thursday 


The Lower Sast Side commu- 
nity-wide mass meeting called to 


Ricans, originally scheduled for 
Wednesday night, Dec. 22, has 
been postponed to the following 
night, Thursday at 8 p. m. 

It will be held at P. 8. 4, Pitt 
and Rivington Streets: Scheduled 
speakers include Rep. Vito Mar- 
cantonio; Councilman Benjamin 
J. Davis: Rep. Arthur G. Klein; 
Juan Emmanuelli of the Puerto 
Rican weekly, Liberacion; Ruby 
Weinstein, of the Federation of 


vil Runte Congress represen- 


L__ We Call for and . 


BAZ AAR * because 
she wants holiday 
toys for all her small 
fry -wholesale! 


Saturday-Sunday: Noon te Midnight. 


Write Box 58, c-o The Worker. 
(Bronx) 


BEAUTIFUL large, light room. New eleva- 
tor apt. building. 2226 Holland Ave., Apt. 
GA. For woman. 


(Brooklyn) 


NHURST—large room, furnished or 
unfurnished, kitchen privileges optional. 
Ideal for young progressive couple. 
Reasonable. Call BS 2-2089. | 


COMFORTABLE ROOM for girl of couple. 
Near Brooklyn College. Low rental ex- 
_ change some sitting. ES 17-0256, 


BENSO 


protest the beatings of Puerto 


wate 3 A, YRS 9H BTS EAD . 
a 


3 — | 
Complete Automobile Servicing 


18th AVENUE 
Auto Body Works, Ine. 
4509—18th Avenue 


APPLIANCES 


PRESSURE COOKERS. Reg. $12.95, 20 per- 
cent savings with this ad. Rated Best 
Buy” by consumer research organization. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143—4th Ave. 
(14th St. . GR 3-7819. : | 


FURNITURE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. rt, 54 E. 
lith St, OR 
Saturdays. 


a JEWELRY 


JEWELRY, watches, — Discount 
Watch on prem- 
and ae 


Oabinar 
$-3191, 9-5 daily, 9-12:30} 


RESORTS 


XMAS VACATION at re Sa 
Hotel, 124 Third St., Lakewood, N 
Low rates. New York phone, LU 1 8285. 


OPEN ALL WINTER. Enjoy Merry Christe | 
mas with congenial crowd at Sp : 
Mountain House, Jeffersonville, Sulli 
County, N. T. Home Mme 
heat, all facilities. $6.00 per day. Do- 
posit $5.00. Phone Jeffersonville 04-M, 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE oe 


ALL JOBA, moving, storage, Metropolit 
area. Call two experienced veterans. 


| Prices. Ed Wendel, JB 6-8000 day-ni 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANOE 


280. ce 6e 


Ads ü j 
5060... v0 „„ : 
„ ’ 


(Continued from Pies 6) 
from the State * 
FDR.) : 
| —Four years later, Chambers 

went to the FBI. to peddle his 
story. Remarks by President Tru- 
man at his préss conference last 
week and dy the Justice Depart- 
ment on several occasions indicate 
that Chambers did not at that time 
mention espionage. 


Chambers testified before the 

House Un-American Commit- 

tee behind closed doors on August 3 

of. this year. According to the printed 
testimony, he declared: 

“The purpose of the group at that 
time was not primarily Sen 
(Page 565). 

When chief investigator Stripling 
asked: “Would you say the purpose 
was. possible espionage?” Cham- 
bers replied, “I would say power 


and influence were paramount S 
jectives.” (Page 578). . 
When. Rep. Hebert asked. whether |’ 


Harry Dexter White, former Asst: | | 


Secretary of the Treasury. (smeared 
by Chambers) “was considered as 
a source of information, 4 Chambers 
replied: 

No, I should perhapa make the 
point that these people were spe- 
cifically not wanted to act as sources. 
of information.” Chambers men- 
tioned Alger Hiss as well as White 
in this group. (Page 577). ne re 


. 27 


—On August 25, a 6 
4, again testified before the com- 
mittee, he was asked by Chairman 
J. Parnell Thomas (R-NJ): 5 ö 

“And on the question of espion- 
age, would J. Peters dictate to . 
bers on the Communist Party . . 
just what material, what informa- 
tion was required?” 

Chambers replied: “Well, he did 
not, to my knowledge.“ | 

The chairman: “He did not?” 

Chambers: “No.” 

Chairman: “Who would do that 
in Washington?“ 


Chambers: “That-I do not know” 
(Page 1203). 


—On Nov. 28, Chambers went 
to New. York and secured from 
his wife’s nephew, Nathan L, Levine, 
a package he gave to Levine to 
secrete “10 years ago” according to 
their testimony. Levine testified 
under oath last Friday that he told 
Chambers that he would have to 
do something dramatic to get the 
public thinking about spies, or else 
he would lose the suit filed against 
bim by Alger Hiss. 


—On Dec. 1, at a pre-trial Bear- 
ing in the libel suit case, Cham- 

bers produced a batch of documents 
which purported to be either papers. 
from the State Department or in- 
formation based on secret papers. 


7 —on Dec. 3, the House Un- 
American Committee served a 
subpoena on Chambers for any ad- 
ditional papers he had, as a result 
Chambers took the investigators to 
a pumpkin from which was ex- 
tracted five rolls of microfilm. 
—Chambers then made addition-|_ 
al statements before the Un- 
American Committee and the New 
York Grand Jury, changing his 
‘previous testimony in such a way. 


In Memory of 


my dear wife 
JULIA MEHRL 


Died November 20, 1948 
in Paris 


Fred Mehrl. : 
es E. 33rd St., Cleveland, O. 


MONUMENT 


State Department, the ‘Bureau of 


Standards. and the Navy Depart- 
ment in the interest of a foreign 

wer. According to Chambers, the 

‘ormation was typed up by Mrs. 
Alger Hiss, delivered to him and 
then transmitted o 2 mysterious 
“Col. Boris Bykov” — identified by 
‘Chambers ‘as an agent of the Rus- 


‘jsian NEVD. 


— Des 10 Chambers resigned 
trem big eng, 28,0% a year 


job us genlor editor of Time maga- 


zine. In his letter to. the. manage- 
ment, Chambers said that while he 
had disclosed . ‘formes Communist 
Party membership to the magazine 
at the time it hired him as an anti- 
communist expert, he had not men- 
tioned involvement in espionage. 
The comment: ‘of Prof. Chaffee. is 
appropriate at this point: “Is there 


not something Lahe about the whole 


affair?“ he asks. : 
“Recall Titus Oates and the Pop- 


ish plot, and also the Piggott let- 
ters in the London ‘Times implicat- 
ing Parne]l in Irish killings which 
were later proved to be forged.” 

May not most of this be adapted 
from one of. the German romances 
which Chambers. has been translat- 
ing?” Chaffee wonders. 

In any case, Chambers’ amazing 
switch’ goes far in discrediting the 
Sinister charges he has now jodged 
against reputable men and women. 


7-Cent Award 


(Continued. from aes 2) 


Railway Express Agency employes’ 
recommendations. 


CALLED DISAPPOINTING .. 


The Boards recommendations 
were regarded as “very disappoint- 
ing“ by George E. Leighty, president 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers and chairman of the non-op 
employees’ negotiating committee. 
However, railmen are confident that 


_‘|Eeighty is “talking for the record” 


and expect he and the other rail 
union “chiefs” will accept the rec- 
ommendations unless the rank and 
file in the next. few days insists on 
rejection. 

The danger of a 7-cent contract 
was heightened by press reports that 


the powerful Brotherhood of Rail-|}, 
way Clerks’ leadership regarded the 


Presidential Board recommenda-| ; 


tions as “fair to us.” 


The 17 union leaders will meet in 
Chicago on Monday to act on the 


] Board's program. Immediate wires 


of rejection from railroad lodges 
and individual railmen are urged 
by rank and file leaders in the non- 


op sector. Under present rail union | 
constitutions no provision is made 
for 


membership ratification 
agreements. 


Dump Wage Tax 
ASHLAND, 9 The City Coun- 

cil here voted unanimously against 

@ proposal to om à one percent 


— tex. 


4 
tes 


Coney Island 
MEMORIAL MEETING 
for 
HERBERT KATZ 

} (1921-1948) 
Sunday, Dec. 19th, 1948 
Iwo Center, Bist, Surf Ave. 


In Memuriam 
INN MEMORIAM 
_ Im Meniory of 

abr 
Deepest sympathy to 
her sister and family 
| Prospect Section : 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Oficial Monument Dealer ter the IWO 


_ 483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washington Avenue, Bronx, K. 
: Tel. JErgme 17-6042 


1 
1 


* 
— 


or 


India, Pakistan S 


By Ralph Parker 
MOSCOW (Telepress).—Breaking 
a long silence on the part of the 
popular press on the subject of 
India, a writer in the Soviet trade 
union newspaper, 
castigated the national“ govern- 
ments of both India and Pakistan 
on four counts. 


Those governments,’ the writer 
declares, are permitting the key 


Trud, severely | . 


r veyed by 5 Soviet! 


positions” in the economy of both 
Dominions to remain in the hands 
of the British capitalist monopolies, 


@.. 


* 


E ee con 


promises concerning the liquidation _ 


of feudal anne have hung 


and creating favorable conditions fire. 


for further Dun 275 British 


ee ee effective control over their 


armies. Thirdly, he. writes, the com- 


ing to power of the Nehru-Patel 


government has brought no relief’ 


Finally, he charges that the Con- 


„CCC 


Appliances .. 


—— . 


Ps 1 > — 
bg _ 
£3. 1 . . 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory. 


78 — and Optometrists aie 


~ WASHERS © 


REFRIGERATORS 
SAVE $18 to $55... 


(Time payments arramed) 


R 5.0551 
Ask for Mr. Ressler 


Army and Navy 


See HUDSON for Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxfords ‘oe 


6 Genuine 
10% Wool 
@ Turtle Neck Sweaters ‘ 
Genuine Navy : 
@ Ranger, Hiking and 


1 


= 
4 
r. 
a 
171 
* 
* 
Y 
14 
. 55 


. 
: ‘ 
‘ = N 


Army & Navy Store 
105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 13th St., N. T. 3—GR 5-9073 -. 


eee Furniture 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES - 


of Quality Baby Carriages and 
Nursery Furniture 
SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


e 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
(Near Brooklyn Paramount Thea.) 


© 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
Near Broadway, Brooklyn) 


A SIMON 


e 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 99th St., Manhattan) 
Discount te Worker Readers 


Business Machines 


pewriters 


“A & B TYPEWRITER 
MU 2-2964-5 


627 THIRD AVENUE (near (ist) — 25 
Eleetrolysis 


Here experts remove unwanted hair 
permanently from your face, arm, legs 
er body. Enjoy REDUCED RATES. 
Physician in attendance. Privacy. Also 
featuring BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD 
—saves lots of time and money. Men 
also treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 W. Sth St. Tel, 38-4218 
Suites 1101-3 Next te Saks 34th St. 


{SEASON 8 


CREETIN esti 


To. Our Many F riends 
and Readers of the 
Daily Worker 


SIDNEY SALZMAN 
FURRIER 


158. WEST 27th STREET. 
| AL. 34276 | 


— — 


1 


: > 5 * 


18 fur Coats! 


2 


“OFFICIAL Wo OPTICIANS 


; : 4 of. 

ag) 3 . 

at a disceunt ot 

* 3 Watch re- 


UNION SO. “OPTICAL 
and JEWELRY CO. 


: 147— 4TH AVE. 
(Bank Bids.) Rm. n GR. 7-7 
. SHAFFER ;_ WM, VOGEL 


Official 1vo Optician | 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. Sth St., near Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7: 30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — ME 23248 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


a Beaver. Stripe 0 3100.00 | 
10 Beaver: Shade. @ $79.50 
4 Flares, Full Length Pius Tax 


SHAPIRO - WEINSTAT, Ine. 
" Remodeling—Repairing - 
118 West 20th Street, New York City 
CH, 4-2950 


Flowers 


* 


o WER S 


POR ALL OCCASIONS 
Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers 
GR 3-8357 : 


„ 
. 
0 4 
Seeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee 


Furs 


By Oe re nee 


DIRECT FROM | 
MANUFACTURER 


SEE OUR 1949 
Beautifully styled, luexuri- 
ous feeling, first quality 7 
Mouton Coats at great 

savings 


FACTORY ‘PRICED 


EIGER FUR CO. 


312 Seventh Ave. 7 St.) 
| ith leer Tel. LO 5-1262-8 


* * „ 4 
* 
* 


— 


— 336 


3 EA 


* * 1 
‘ 1 a 12 
. - . — ; 


LEON 


BEN OFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 


Official TWO bu Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 83-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a. m.- p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 


l 


Official IO Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTD 
262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 


> 


7 GR 5.3826 


BRODSKY 


Ahh kinds ef insurance including aute- 
mobile, fire, Hfe, compensation, ete. § 
| 799 BROADWAY 


—LAMPS— 


For Xmas Gifts 


“MERLIN STUDIOS 
e MU. 5-3016 


Men’s Wear 

for STYLE 
‘TAILORING © VALUE 

in Men’s Clothing 


Newman Bros. 


$4 Stanton Street 
(mear Orchard St.) 
. 


arenes 10 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 


& WEST COAST 
LOW RATES! 


New. York City | 


ON BIG SUBJECT 8 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th 8t.) 


~ 


| @ Bread and Paci e * 


Complete service, via pool 


Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points 
in New York on all abeve points. 

. FREE STORAGE 80 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 
: Plorida, W Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
. Tennesseee, Arkansas and ali way points. 
‘Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 


CONCORD 


_ TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
2 * St, NYC. 


— 


— ++ 


MOUTON: | 


: 


MOVING e STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
AE GR 74857 


near rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE | 


i SANTINI 4 3 SE 
_ FIREPROOF. WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE | 
LOCAL AND. LONG DISTANCE. 
RELIABLE MOVING @ 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 


ear to | 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 


t 


nnn 


Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 
Restaurants 


JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 7. 9444 
© Quality Chinese Food ® 


— 
— 
— 


2 


“A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of 


Sen 


227 w. 46 St. — CI 6-737 
Upholstery 


EUPHOLSTER: 


pe. suite like mew restyled if desired 


89 12 


EAT BOTTOMS 
@ 8 Upholstery 


2 CHAIRS — $11 
z m Livonia Ave. 


— 


DI 8.8600 5 


— off with this «@ * 


— seen = erry i 


a 
i 
J 


‘982 So..Blvd, (163) DA.9-7900 | 4 


Funeral Director for the Ih 
1. J. MORRIS, ine. 


e 


i 91 2 21273 DI 2.2720 
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BOUT WOULD — 
Sàwolb. CHARLES BO SETTLE fr In Ths 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


HOW ‘ABOUT IT, RED SOX? 


THERE IS MUCH baseball stuff to be hot 3 
over, coming on the heels of the annual minor and major 


league winter meetings. But of first importance to 
Worker readers is the Boston Braves signing of Waldon Williams, 19 
year-old Negro ‘prospect from James Monroe High and until last 

February graduation-time that Bronx school’s second baseman in the 

inter-scholastic league. 


This is cheering news to all baseball fans—to all Boston rooters 
be they National or American League inclined. But one can’t me- 
chanically lump all fans into the same pot—and I’ve a suspicion that 
with the real enthusiasm Hubtown fans feel for the Braves’ move, 
those who file through the Fenway Park turnstiles more often than 
Braves Field will not stifle the thought that the Red Hose have missed 
the boat again. 


No Red Sox partisan has yet forgotten how badly clubowner Tom 
Yawkey missed the boat on Jackie Robinson. Remember, please, 
Robinson was brought to Fenway Park in 1944 for a tryout by some 
Negro reporters. The Bdsox were put on the spot, had no alternative 
other than ta give Robinson a formal tryout, and promptly filed and 
forgot the matter after same. One year later, when Dodger boss 
Branch Rickey yiélded to popular pressure for a touch of long overdue 
democracy in our “National” Pastime, it was Robinson with whom 
he made his first move. 


It was then that the Boston public first got wind of the fact that 
Robinson could have belonged to their city. Indignation that he 
didn’t mounted in direct proportion to Jackie’s subsequent successes 
on the balifield of organized baseball in sparking the Montreal. Royals 
and Dodgers to their 46 and 47 pennants. When old Rudy York 
tailed off badly at first base for the Red Hose in 47, the question of 
what Robinson’s presence at that position would've meant for the 
club came up for renewed discussion among Beantown fans. 


1E OFF ICIAL “WINNER” is the guy peta" on * a (left), but London fans who saw Lee Sa- 
vold easily mastering the fallen Bruce Woodcock until a foul was claimed, will readily agree that Savold be- 
longs in the ring with Joe Louis a heck of a lot sooner than Woodcock. But tall and talented Ezzard Charles 
(right) is the man who most merits a crack at the title, having easily TKO’d big Joe. Baski last week at NOW, WITH WALDON’S signing by the Braves, onus once more 
the Garden. To end all the confusion, — how about an elimination Savold- Charles fight? falls four-square upon the Red Sox front office. Is owner Tom 
ae Ydwkey in baseball to maintain the lily-white status (for that’s what 


ink 0 e Dos 0 it is with only three out of 16 major league teams signing Negro talent) 


or does he intend to have his scouts sign up all. talent regardless of a 
man’s color? This must be the question put to him by that American 
League half of Boston’s fandom. The National League entrants, under 
the ownership of Lou Perini, have proven that they're in business to 
win pennants. The hiring of any young player, Negro or white, who 
can help the Braves repeat their 48 success is now the credo of the 
Braves’ front office. Aside from the question of busting Jimcrow, it’s 
also the touchstone to fattened box office profits. As Robinson and 
Campanella have emphatically proved in the re chain, Hob 
and Paige in the Cleveland organization. 


It would be naive to imagine that this last isn’t of paramount 
importance to any baseball clubowner. But, to date, only Rickey, 
Veeck and Perini have been willing to apply this bit of business logic 
to what is always a preoccupation with any baseball magnate, namely, 
the making of much money. Only the more forward-looking mag- 
nates of the profession, like Rickey, Veeck and Perini have been 
willing to mix good business sense with the added element of readiness 
to buck the majority of reactionaries who still oppose the entrance of 
Negro players in the great game of baseball, 


LET THE RED SOX fans, the fans in Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and those two New York ballparks where Jimcrow still goes, 
follow through on the signing of young Waldon Williams: By de- 
manding the same for the teams which they support (at outrageously 
high prices)—let the wedge driven into the Jimcrow walls by Robin- 
son, Doby, Campanella, Newcombe, Paige and Williams be driven 
ever deeper until the signing of a Negro player to a contract in or- 
ganized baseball no longer constitutes big news. Until it becomes as 


Tap; N.Y.U. Jelling 


Three midweek doubleheaders supply the collegiate doubleheader fare at the Gar- 
den next week, and incidentally they will be watched carefully for further signs of 
deteriorating attendance. The smallest crowd of the season, 15,000, turned out Thursday 


night to see two outstanding visit- © 
ung teams and tourney candidates, day night is Georgia night, with the NYU tries a good Colorado club ard 


Bradley and Texas, come in to meet, Georgia U. team tackling NYU and|LIU meets Butler of Indiana in 


Georgia Tech trying LIU. what should be good competitive 


Following Saturday night’s annual] Tuesday's is the best card. CCNY’s | Sames. 
visit of the mighty Kentucky team; fast moving but still only seven deep The fans were still talking about 
to meet St. Johns, and Kansas State team tackles strong Oklahoma, and Texas“ 58-57 squeaker over NYU’s 
vs. LIU, there are twin bills on Mon- St. Johns meets Iowa State, an an- strong young club, the Violet’s sec- 
day, Tuesday and Thursday. Mon-|nually sound ballclub. On Thursday ond one point defeat, and the sec- 


Entries, Selections 


and beat, Manhattan and NYU. 


turity, which will disappear as the 
season develops. The team made a 
wonderful uphill fight to come from 


FIRST—6 furlongs; 


Olds and up: $2,000 
Prince Tread 111 
Bright Kid 116 
East 114 
Rebuke 116 
M Longeine 114 
Big Affair 
Mr. Dodo 
Jerry’s Best 120 


claiming; 3-year- 
Cascadian 106 
Lamplighter —114 
Brockington 116 
*Judy R . 108 
*Sweeteena 1.14 
Grand Destiny 107 
Baby Blue 111 
Texas Brags 117 


SECOND —6 furlongs, claiming; 3-year- 


Olds and up; $2,000. 


*Miss Yam . 108 
Gay Gazel ____-104 
Here I Am 113 
**Cleaned 109 
Fairanfit 

*Dr. Roche 115 
Onecbill 

Mr. Chap 


Another Zac 114 
Bee W 68 
**Schoharie 104 
*Our Louise . 114 
Plane Shadow 119 
Mr. Kilroy 105 
*Pheecid 


b-M’netic Star 115 


*Fiaming Lady 106 


*Vinsfurlough 108 ‘*Vinita Ed 113 
-*Tellmehow 113 b- Sugar Pete or 
Brag Rags 112 a-*Patroy 


a-D. Zakoor entry b-Tuso-Susini — 


EIGHTH—1 1-16 miles; claiming; 3-year- 
olds and up; $2,000. 

„Federal Agent 104 
*N’thern Trust 110 
Kings Coup 107 
„Quaker 4107 
*Steel Chain 111 
*River Flares 116 


*Alpine Astarte 104 
*Davie’s Sister 112 Grand Mars _..118 

Samba Siren 115 G'lant Reward 111 
9.5, **.7 lbs. aac. Listed. 


a 16 point deficit to a point with 37 
seconds left, one behind and in pos- 
session of the ball. A shot was, in 
overhaste, flubbed, then as Texas 
came upcourt, the solid Abe Becker 
intercepted beautifully and fed off 
to young Derderian, who instead of 
passing off underneath to two free 
men, charged through himself with 
a resultant held ball. The last des- 
peration shot off the held ball 
missed. 


Sitting up in the press box next to 
The Worker were some Yale csouts|’. 


common as seeing a Negro in the boxing ring, a — on the basket- 


ball, football and track fields. 


Because until the signing of a Negro players by big league teams 
does stop being “news”—until that time is there a shameful scar on 
the face of a game beloved the nation over by millions and millions 


‘of democratic-minded sports fans, 


DiMag AL’s RBI King 


Joe ag of the New York Yankees was > 


recognized yesterday as the American League’s runs-batted- 


allowances; 2-year- GOOD DAY F OR. AL 
The Worker’s horse handicap- 
per, Al, hit four out of eight at 
Tropical Friday afternoon. Ax 
picked Bubble Gum ($8.20) in the 


watching NYU for the game of two in champion for 1948 and Boston’s Ted Williams was cited 
weeks hence. As they checked off às the circuit’s slugging standout. 
the height and drive and numbers DiMaggio snared the more im- and team-mate Tommy Henrich, 
of the local players, and especially portant distinction of the two by who shuttled between the outfield 


THIRD—6 furlongs; 
olds; 52,000. | 
Park Pigeon 111 *Marine Compo 111 
*Happy Task . III Shifting High 106 
Best Go 119 Fair Vision -..116 
**White Hawk 109 Apple River 113 


Ponder 111 Midehannel 113 


POUTRH—6 furlongs; allowances; 3-year- 


; $2,200 


**Swing Me 
a-*Tenabob 


. a-Bobanet Stable 


PIFTH—6 furlongs; 


Olds and up; $3,000. 
Tight Saueeze 113° 
Imperator 113 
Kitchen Police 115 
Sun Herod 124 


SIXTH—1 1-16 miles: 


Gangway _....-116 
Mr. Buster . 22 
Dobodura 119 
Roman Road 114 


entry. 
allowances; 3-year- 
4 
‘Buzfuz 124 


Hornpipe 112 
Circus Clown 122 


Governor Cald- 


well Handicap; $7,500 added. / 


a-Cat Bridge 112 
Mayram 
’ Faraway 
A-Rampart 120 
Frere Jacques 112 


Bug Juice 117 


‘ Bright Sword 114 


a-Watkins- Hasgerty entry. 
b-Marlet Stable entry. 


e 3-16 miles; 
N . ion ea 


b-Realtor 
Marchons II ..116 


First Nighter 112 


Approval 8 
p- Column. 111 
Prefect 105 


eg a > 


a 


| 


4109 


first race; Dubious ($4.40) in the 
third; Gay Chanson ($.00) in 
the fourth; and Wise Tiger ($9.80) 
in the eight. 


AL’S SELECTIONS 

I—M. Longeine, Judy R., Cascadian. 

1 Yam, Our Louise, Another 
Zac. | 3 „ . a 
Happy Task. 

4—Tenabob, Wee Hal, Swing Me. 

5—Sun Herod, Buzfuz, Tight | 

ge SER 


impart, Bug Juice, Cat Bridge. 


{1—Tellmehow, Sugar Pete, Vinita 


Ed. 1 
3 N ee . 


ys Grand Mars, Da D 


recovered, they moaned. NYU has 
to improve. The personnel is there 
and poise and maturity will make 
them an even better team than the 
slick departed crew were. 

Manhattan put on a beautiful dis- 
play of offensive ball around the 
person of Jack Byrnes, a class pivot 


man and feeder offer par excellence ©! 


who you can mark down right now 


reaching a high point to go six 
ahead, they ran out of gas and the 


rubber legged Peorians breezed in| 
the final minutes. The Jaspers 


rific intra-city games, and are not 
to be ruled out * any panei 


tat 5 +} MC TRTS Se Aes TI AEERT Ses 
re at a ae es 4 1 11 
7 
. 


as your All City center. But after 


showed enough to set up some ter-| 


the number of offensive rebounds driving home 155 rn according and first base, was third with 554. 
to league average 
released Friday. It 


Williams, RBI- Kingpin in 1947, 
ranked third in 1948 with 127. Bee 
hind him were Joe Gordon, Cleve- 
land, 124; Hank Mazesti, Philadei- 
phia, 120; Ken Keltner, Clevelan 


110, -Bobby Doerr, Boston, 111; Low 

| ‘Boudreau, 
| Evers, Detroit, 105, and Henrich, 
100. 


Cleveland, 106; Walt 


For the second straight year, he 


1 3 causing Williams drew the most 
Vern: 8 was "second 
with 137 RBI's. ae 
Williams, the explosive Red Sox 
outfielder ‘who also won the league 


walks in the league, 126. In 1947, 
-|however, he topped the loop vn 
166 bases: on daun 2 


